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NEWS one WORLD 


that puts you on the BEE-LINE to better labeling. 


At WINE GROWERS GUILD, Lodi, California, WORLD BEE- 
LINE Labelers play a conspicuous part on all three bottling lines 
in this tile-walled, glass-piped bottling plant. Twin labeling sta- 
tions provide two-a-second production of trim, smooth, precisely 
labeled Guild Wine bottles. 


At ESBECO DISTILLING CORPORATION’s fine, modern 
bottling plant, Stamford, Conn., this WORLD BEE-LINE Labeler 
turns out clean, well-dressed packages worthy of the Corpora: 
tion’s several familiar, time-honored brands. 


At PETRI WINE COMPANY, Stockton, Cal., this WORLD 
Mode! 40 BEE-LINE Labeler handles the gallon and halt- 
gallon jugs as neatly and efficiently as Petri’s Model 135 BEE- 
LINE handles the smaller sizes. 


At ITALIAN & FRENCH WINE COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y., 
this WORLD BEE-LINE Labeler keeps pace with the lively de- 
mand for Old Friar Brand pints and quarts. ‘‘Our winery owes 
much to the World Bee-Line Labeler,”’ says the company. “It re- 
duces operating cost and eliminates breakage. It places the labels 
spotlessly and precisely on our bottles.”’ 


WORLD BEE-LiNE Labeler’s 
new VG METHOD for con- 
trolled registration of labels 
(VG for Vacuum Gripfinger) 
assures precise positioning of 
any label from postage stamp 
size up on flat surfaces or in 
sunken panels, or of body, 
neck or shoulder labels, me- 
dallions — any combination 
applied simultaneously. 


Many of the world’s famous brands of glass packed foods, 
beverages, catsup and condiments, as well as wines and 
spirits consider the BEE-LINE the best Labeler in the 
WORLD. May we send you recommendations and estim- 
ates for putting your products on the BEE-LINE to better 
labeling? 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY COMPANY 


matic Labelers for Every Purpose 


World Automatic 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Pittsburg Chicago San Francisco 
Salt Lake City El Paso 


Montreal 
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Butter Starts Climb 
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At a Glance— 


(1939 = 100, With All 
for Seasonal Variations) 


Oct. Sept. Percent Year 
1949 1949 Change 

Baking ; 147 } 

3overages 

Butter 

Canning 

Cereals 

Condensed Milk 

Confectionery 

Flour 

Ice Cream 

Malt Liquors 

Margarine 

Meat Packing 

Sugar, Beet 

Sugar, Cane 


Figures Adjusted 
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Butter Output Expected to Rise 
As Margarine Slopes Off 
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third of 


stores 


possible. Little more than a 
the half-million 


handle a full line of frozen foods. 


retail food 
Less 
than two-thirds earry any frozen foods. 

Among the long-range factors that 
may lead to an inerease in the number 
of retail outlets handling frozen fruits 
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distribution 
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3) greater consumer demand 
as the result of and 4) 
better retail profit margins on frozen 
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Allis-Chalmers 


All-Metal Gyratory Sifter 


CAN BE OPERATED AT 


HIGH TEMPERATURES 


* EASIER TO CLEAN 


* AVAILABLE NOW 








FOOD 


Designed and Built for Greater Sanitation! 


ERE’S a new Low-Head gyra- 

tory sifter for the food process- 
ing industry . . . made entirely of 
metal, light in weight and built 
strong for long, dependable operat- 
ing life. All riveted joints are gas- 
ket-sealed. There are no cracks, no 
crevices — and no chance for leak- 
age of fine materials. 

It’s a high speed, high capacity 
unit — specially designed to give 
you greater sanitation in the grading 
and resifting operations in your plant. 
The entire machine can be cleaned 
quickly and easily . . . and all parts 
can be safely washed. 


Light weight metals are used 
throughout, contributing to smooth 
sifter performance and exceptionally 
low maintenance. And you can safe- 
ly handle high temperature materials 
because there are no wooden parts. 
Each sifter holds 4 to 7 sieves... 
is powered by a 1 hp explosion- 
proof Allis-Chalmers motor with 
Texrope Drive. 

They're available now—ready for 
prompt delivery! 

HANDY INFORMATION PACKET 
Send coupon at right for further de- 
tails on the new Allis-Chalmers all 
metal gyvratory sifter. Ask for the 
handy packet — with advance infor- 


low-Head and Texrope cre Allis-Chaimers trademarks 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Serving the Food Industry for 102 Years 


NDUSTRIE 


JANUARY, 


1950 


mation on this sifter and a copy of bul- 
letin 06B6124A on the standard Low- 
Head gyratory sifter. If you so desire, 
an Allis-Chalmers representative will 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1113A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Please send handy packet with information 
on new All-Metal sifter and standard-sifter 
bulletin 06B6124A. 








The Talk 
of the Industry 


Half-Baked idea Catches on Quick 
half-baked rolls in “Highlights” 
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Nuts and Stones and Fish and Bones 
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ar Wer to 
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Food & Drug Administra 

really represented the 

labor required to pick 

‘at-covered bones piling up in 


situation soon became 


ge room, the 


day, while attending a packaging equip- 
from 
classifier which had 
industry. If stones 


meat? That 


inne? ive tone hew separated 


rravity-vibration 
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pear from codfish 
conditions, 
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Efficient Retort Loading—Three Ways 
Variou I 


wavs ol iving De n loading and unloading 


were to canneries 
an Eastern 
ntrol. Cans 
i conveyor 
‘tort basket 
toward the 
electric eye, 


juired to fill 


the disk, stops the movement of cans along the conveyor and 
iutomatieally puts the loader into action through a relay. 
Phe loader head lowers, picks up the cans by magnetie lift, 
moves them over the basket, and lowers them into it. 
Something not so neat, but quite efficient, is an operation 
ina Midwestern plant. Cans pass through a filler and closer 
at a rate of about 200 minute. Then they move along a 
short length of conveyor and drop directly into a retort 
basket. To reduce denting, the fall of the eans is broken 
home-made slide. It consists of I convey 


ov a piece 


0 
f strap iron 
the retort 


belting riveted along the sides to two lengths o 


with bent ends whieh hook over the edge ot 


basket. 

Still another Midwest 
load glass jars into retort baskets without breakage. Each 
basket has a false bottom, permitting the lift to come up 
to the top of the basket. A pel forated steel disk is placed on 


cannery uses a hydraulic lift to 


the lift, and jars are ted onto the disk from a 
Then the lift is lowered until the tops of the jars are even 
with the top of the basket. Another disk is placed over the 
jars to accommodate the next layer, and so on until the 
vasket is full. Unloading is the reverse of this procedure. 


conveyor. 


Couple of Angles on Canned Milk 


In the event you have been hearing about the Valparaiso, 
Ind., experiments with eanned fresh milk, we should like 
to point out a couple of angles on this process. First, it 
as not yet reached the stage where it is ready for com 
mercial application. Second, its practicability is somewhat 
imited by the requirement that the milk be handled under 
vacuum from cow to processing plant. It is believed that the 
latter restriction limits the method to areas where there are 


very large dairy farms, as in California. 


Hors d’Oeuvres 


B Large 


mothers 


quantities of thiamin in the diets of nursing 
may brighter-than-normal offspring. 
Lacking thiamin, mom is flirting with the possibility of 
Anyway, that’s what tests with rats appear 
to indicate. Hope they can prove at least the latter. 
There are times when all the present explanations are 


produce 


rearing a dope. 


hopelessly inadequate. 


@The U. S. had a lot of headaches before it joined the 
two oceans at Panama...And although the chain does less 
than 7 percent of its industry’s business, the Justice De- 
partment is damned if its going to let A&P have a closer 
alignment even in name. 
@ Montana No. 1, another meat-type hog, is described at 
some length by arm Journal. And then they tell us “the 
hogs are good foragers, they’re quiet, and they make good 
mothers.” Darn shame they are hogs. 

@ After the San Jose city councilmen, in weighty debate, 
decided stapling wrappers on French bread would 
do no harm, they discovered they had no authority to pass 
Then they heard themselves called 
Often wondered 


that 


ordinance, 
by the baking industry. 
nincompoop 


such an 
nincompoops 
what was a 
B Two USDA researchers say the “milk veins” and “milk 
abdomen and the network of surface 
veining on the udder apparently have little or nothing to 
Cheer up! Maybe 
the eyes and wrinkles don’t mean anything, 

JAJJ 


wells” on a cow's 
do with her milk producing abilities. 
bags under 
either, 
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LINK-BELT Screw Conveyor 
-** Tops in Efficiency! 





Bulk materials handling reduced to its simplest 
terms is represented by Link-Belt screw conveyor. 
Applicable to a wide variety of handling jobs it 
is the preferred method in thousands of plants in 


greatly diversified industries. Simple in construc- 
tion, with a minimum number of moving parts, it 
is easy to install, economical to operate, requires 
negligible attention or upkeep. 

Compact, it occupies less space than other 
types of conveyors; has no return run. 

Dust-tight, it protects contents against waste 
or contamination. 

Adaptable, it operates at any angle, and will 
perform mixing, blending or feeding operations 
with elevating, lowering or horizontal conveying. 
Note inset photograph showing parallel flights of 
opposite hands, in common trough. 

Link-Belt Company originated and is the largest 
producer of Helicoid continuous rolled conveyor 
flighting. Link-Belt screw conveyor is also made 

















in sectional form, in a wide range of diameters, 
gauges and pitches, and in various metals. 
Link-Belt engineers invite your request for in- 
formation or assistance in planning efficient low- 
cost screw conveyor installations. Contact our 
nearest office. . 


TYPES OF LINK-BELT CONVEYING MACHINERY 


Apron Conveyors 
Oscillating Conveyors 
Flight Conveyors 
Bucket Elevators 
Bucket Carriers 


Belt Conveyors 
Screw Conveyors 
Bulk-Flo Conveyors 
Chain Conveyors 
Trolley Conveyors 


LINK-BELT COMPANY chicago 8, Indianopolis 6, 
Philadelphia 40, Atlanto, Dalias 1, Houston 3, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, 
Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Offices in Pri 


LINKi@ BELT 


CONVEYING MACHINERY 
“THE COMPLETE LINE” 


Toronto 8 ipal Cities 





COTTONSEED OIL LINSEED OIL 





for bulk liquid shippers 
RON Grae ie 


offer safe, economical transportation 
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DESIGNED, BUILT 
OPERATED and 
MAINTAINED by 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street Chicago 90, IIl. 











District Offices: Buffalo « Cleveland « Dallas « Houston 
Los Angeles « New Orleans « New York « Pittsburgh 
St. Louis e San Francisco « Seattle e Tulsa e Washington 


Export Dept., 10 E. 49th St., New York 17, New York 
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What Washington Thinks 


THE SMALL CUSTOMER—For some 
time Horlicks Corp. and Federal 
Trade Commission have been arguing 
about the prices of malted milk prod- 
ucts, which FTC says, include ‘‘ price 
discrimination and unlawful use of 
exclusive-dealing contracts.’’ There 
s no question that there are price 
differentials. But Horlicks’ reply to 
the government emphasizes that the 
so-called favored customers could not 
exist at all if they did not get bulk 
shipments that they could sell under 
private brands, and that many small 
enterprises exist only because they 
have such private-labeled stocks for 
their natural trade 
There is a great difference of opinion 
the Commission and _ the 
corporation as to whether the differ- 
entials are properly related to the 
difference in cost of manufacture and 
sale to different types of customers. 
Ultimately that issue may be the one 
that determines whether the present 
pricing practices may be continued 


resale in areas. 


between 


or not. 


A COW AS A FACTORY—Uncle 
Sam’s experts of the Department of 
Agriculture present an interesting in- 
dex of efficiency for cows. Milk cows 
in certain dairy improvement associa- 
tions produced an average last year 
of 8,675 Ib. of milk containing 350 
lb. of butterfat. In contrast with 
this, all the United States 
produced an average of only 5,036 
lb. of milk and 201 Ib. of butterfat. 
This is quite persuasive evidence that 
herd the 
mueh manufae- 


cows in 


makes 


milk 


improvement 
efficient 


cow a 
more 
turer. 


BUTTER PROBLEM—We quote See- 
retary Brannan: ‘‘Through support 
operations at 90 percent of the pres- 
ent parity price, the government has 
accumulated almost 100,000,000 Ib. of 
butter. Already, we have a tremendous 
problem.’’ The Seeretary 
sounds worried. We would be, too, if 
we had his job of undertaking to 
subvert the law of supply and demand. 
And we are reminded that there are 
more votes from housewives buying 
butter, than from the who 
sell it. Since the Secretary is an astute 
politician, it may be that this relation- 
ship will sooner or later change his 
attitude toward price support. But 
not soon, definitely not. 


disposal 


farmers 


‘* ., AND EXECUTIONER’’—Any 
company ean profit by thoughtful con- 
sideration of the following statement 
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of the president of du Pont. ‘‘To me 
it seems a simple axiom that those 
companies which gain the approval of 
their customers through supplying 
satisfying goods and service will grow 
and prosper. Those which are less 
favored will grow and prosper to a 
lesser extent. It is the customer, in 
the last analysis, who is judge, jury, 
prosecutor and executioner.’’ 

We in the food business know what 
it means when our goods do not 
please and the public becomes ‘‘ execu- 
tioner.’’ We hope that the members 
of Congress who heard Mr. Green 
walt’s statement understand now that 
service, and not size, determines profit 
and prospect for an individual firm. 


RESEARCH EMPHASIZED—Public 
Health Service is definitely organiz- 
ing the research program which is an 
essential part of its effort to alleviate 
water pollution conditions. These con- 
ditions threaten materially to reduce 
the value of natural water supplies 
both for industrial use and for publie 
supply. Technical men of the food 
business concerned with these prob- 
lems will do well to become personally 
acquainted with Louis F. Warrick, 
who is the senior sanitary engineer 
matters at the 


PHS. 


in charge of these 


Washington headquarters of 


CONGRESS RETURNS—This month 
members cf the House and the Sen- 
ate resume attention to legislative 
problems. All bills and committee 
projects that were underway on ad- 
journment three months ago can be 
picked up just where they were laid 
down. This January is not like the 
one of an odd numbered year when a 
new Congress begins. On those occa- 
sions all unfinished bills have to start 
over again. 
WARPED DATA 
for 1950 it will be 
figure on 1949 operations with con- 
summa- 


In our planning 
important to 
siderable care. Government 
ries, on which many of us base fore- 
casts and plans, do not always spot- 
light adequately the irregularities, 
like those of 1949. Remember that 
there was a serious slow down, partly 
psychological and partly the result of 
steel and coal strikes. As business re- 
sumed with a boom late in the year, 
restocking of shelves as well as holi 
day buying made up some of the 
deficit of earlier months, and business 
was generally above normal. All hope 
that production and sales schedules 
for 1950 will not be depressed or ex- 


1950 





panded by this type of abnormality. 
But no can guess what new 
abnormality we may meet this year. 
Whatever the conditions are, single- 
month with the like 
month last year are not reliable. 


one 


comparisons 


the most 


AIR POLLUTION 


comprehensive air pollution 


One ot 
studies 
ever made was conducted at Donora, 
to determine the and 
quences of the ‘‘unusual smog episode 
of October 1948.’’ Fortunately, food 
technologists will not have to make 
a detailed study of this report (pub 
lished as Public Health Bulletin No. 
306). However, we find in it a 
splendid guide to methods of investi 


causes conse 


ean 


gation and a considerable aid in fore- 
casting official interpretations of air 
pollution problems. Any firm in the 
food business, which may either cause 
air pollution or be suffering from 
someone else’s pollution of the 
will do well to become familiar with 
(avail 
able from Superintendent of Doeu 
Printing Office, 
for $1.25) 


air, 
this comprehensive document 


ments, Government 
Washington 25, D. C. 


PRICE FACTORS—-Bottlers of car 
bonated beverages have been analyz 
ing the factors that contribute to the 
price of sugar. When the food con- 
sumer buys a pound of sugar he pays 
about 9.5e. for it. Of that retail price 
1.98¢. is made up of ‘‘artificial cost’’ 
items imposed by Federal legislation, 
the bottlers say. The U. S. excise tax 
the refiner is 0.535¢. The 
import duty or tariff is 0.535« 
The price increase caused by the pre 


paid by 
also 
mium of U. S. price over world price 
through import restrictions is ealeu 
lated at 0.9le. The logical conelusion 
is that American consumers, both food 
factories and housewives, pay more 
than 20 their bill 
because of so-called ‘‘ protective legis- 
who is 


percent of sugar 


lation.’’ One wonders 


posed to provide protective rules for 


sup- 


the sugar user 


DIFFICULT CHOICE—In the toler 
ance hearings there are bound to be 
some cases in which demand for very 
low will 
almost 


limits on spray residues 


certainly compel 
foods, 
example, with some insect fragments. 
trade put it, ‘‘Tf 
we are to eat certain foods at all, we 


acceptance 


of certain tomato puree for 


As one executive 
will have to consume small quantities 
of either insects or insecticides.” 
—R. S. McBride, Washington, D. C. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Malthus and his world-can’t-feed-itself followers are repudiated by a leading agronomist, 
Vincent Sauchelli. Food production not only can be greatly increased on land now famed, 
but tremendous new areas can be cultivated. These possibilities Mr. Sauchelli demonstrates 
statistically. Maybe it won’t be necessary to plow under people after all. (See article.) 





Trust-busting has been losing ground in public opinion ever since A&P began blasting the 
govemment. That is the feeling in Washington, and is believed to be prime reason behind 
new committee to figure out ways of getting industry to better understand antitrust policies 
and to follow them without court action. Who says business cannot gain public support? 


It looks like 2 10 percent increase in frozen food sales for '49. Piled upon a 62 percent climb 
in 1948, this marks a significant trend. Quick-frozen quality and expanding outlets are the 
prime causes, but the skyrocket rise of frozen concentrated juice deserves credit too. 
(See article.) 


Snow Crop has dropped its controversia! distribution system for frozen foods. For two years it 
operated wholesale branches, and it gained experience upon which to base its policies in 
respect to wholesalers. It ‘‘assures’’ distributors a profit, yet keeps prices down to increase 
volume. Just what the industry needs more of —if system really works. 


Something revolutionary in pumps has been invented. Its impeller is a rotating helical tube 
with a gradually increasing diameter. It won’t clog because the small end is as big as the 
inlet pipe. Fruits — and even hard-boiled eggs — have been put through it with only occa- 
sional slight damage. A nice trick. (See Equipment section). 


Use of nitrogen blanket in processing is proposed for apple juice plants. The purpose is to 
prevent oxidation and discoloration of the apples between pulping and pressing. This idea 


may bear fruit in other food processes. (See article.) 


Strawberries should be quick frozen to 0 deg. F in 15 minutes or less to minimize leakage and 


give top quality. A result of research at Georgia Tech, this bit of knowledge resolves a 


long-standing question. (See article) 


In order to bring the study of the nation’s food laws into proper focus while spotlighting their 
implications and shortcomings, the Food Law Institute has been established. Supported by 
many leading food processing companies, the Institute is headed by Charles Wesley Dunn, 
long-time legal authority for GMA. It is a long step in a new direction, and a lot of good is 


almost certain to result. 


Researchers have come up with some things meat prepackagers ought to know. Different types 
of packaging materials have different effects on quality. And certain antioxidants can check 
the change of color in fresh meats. Prepackaging is not simple. (See article) 


Radio frequency pasteurization of cheese made from raw milk has been achieved by three 
Cornell dairy scientists. Method makes possible pasteurization after wrapping, with enough 
bacteria and enzymes left to develop flavor. Cheddar, ripened by this method, has scored 
high in flavor and dairymen are optimistic about further development. 
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There’s a Cae MOTOR 


To Supply Dependable Power 
For All Popular Applications 


POLYPHASE 


Type SC—OPEN PROTECTED 

Form J, general purpose motor— 
meets the needs for most installa- 
tions where operating conditions 
are relatively clean and dry. The 
top half of the motor frame is 
closed to keep out falling solids or 
dripping liquid. 


SC—SPLASH PROOF 
gives the necessary protection 
where plants must be washed 
down—keeps water out of the 
motor even when a hose is applied 
directly on the frame. Also provides 
protection against rain, snow, sleet 
and ice for outdoor installations 


Type SC—TOTALLY EN- 
CLOSED FAN COOLED—pro- 
tects against dusts, mist or fog 
detrimental to the vital parts of 
the motor. The inner frame pro- 
tecting the motor is sealed to keep 
out harmful matter 


ne S¢ EXPLOSION PROOF 
protects against atmospheres 
charged with explosive dusts or 
gases. They carry Underwriters’ 
label for specific kinds of hazards 


Type SR—SLIP RING~— wound 
rotor motors are suitable for appli- 
cations requiring low starting cur- 
rent with high starting torque, re- 
versing, or adjustable speed 


SY—SYNCHRONOUS 
MOTORS. suitable for continu- 
ous operation at a uniform load 
for power factor correction 


SINGLE PHASE 


Type RS—REPULSION 
START INDUCTION—single 
phase brush lifting motor suitable 
for applications requiring high 
starting torque with low starting 
current. 


Type CSH—CAPACITOR 
START INDUCTION single 
phase motor suitable when high 
starting torque with normal start- 
ino current is required 


Type SP—SPLIT PHASE, IN- 
DUCTION—-single phase motors 
—suitable for light starting duty 


DIRECT CURRENT 


Type DN—DIRECT CURRENT 
MOTORS —suitable for use where 
direct current is available or its 
use desirable. 


These illustrations are typical of Century's com- 
plete line of motors. Others available include 
gear motors, generators, AC and DC motor 
generator sets. 


Specify the right Century motor for all your 
electric power requirements. 


Popular types of standard ratings are generally available 
from factory and branch office stocks. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1806 Pine Street 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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Pfaudler Food Equipment Specialties 


are EI? ngee 


Vacuum process 3 me 
equipment for juices, 

fruits, paste, jams, 

jellies, syrups, etc. 


When you are ready to consider food 


equipment of the type illustrated, here 


is a guide that will help you in selecting 
g P } £ 


the best buys quickly: 


1. See how the operating advantages of one 
make compare with another in saving man- 
power, increasing production, improving 
quality. Look beneath the surface to de- 

. _— . : Mixers and cookers 

termine how well the unit is built for long for tomate products, 

service life soups, syrups, salad 

* dressings,candy,etc. 

Compare materials of construction, me- 

chanical design and workmanship. For ex- 

ample, welded construction is stronger than 


bolted and more sanitary. 


Ask for a list of users and check with them. 


_ r - - . Heat exchangers for 
. Compare prices in relation to all factors. All cooling end fer 
“bargains” are not necessarily the lowest Santing, Sgehee 


priced. 





Pfaudler is staffed to render engineer- 

ing service on your special requirements 

and is the one fabricator who uses all Filling machines for 
2 ‘ < filling hot or cold 

the materials of construction that liquids; semi-liquids 

— ot cite: ede ae coal and semi-solids in 

vest meet you eeds economically. cane, lave and other 

containers. 








Ask Pfaudler to send you literature and prices 


on the equipment in which you are interested 


The Pfaudler Co., Dept. FI-1, Rochester 3, N.Y. 
Please send literature on the equipment checked: 


() Vacuum Processing; [] Mixers; [] Cookers; 


[] Heat exchangers; [ Liquid filling machines; 
(0) U e (J Semi-solid food fillers: (1 Others 
NAME 


COMPANY 


now. No obligation. 


SS-LINED STEEL 


THE PFAUDLER CO., ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK sree A 


Tantalum —Ca ADDRESS 


Engineers and Fabricators of Food Processing Equipment Solid or Clad 
Nickel, Ince 
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For Welch... 


PERVENAC 
LABELING 


Gives Both! 
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cm 


300% Increase in Labeling Speeds Here! 


Speeds from 75 to 300 bottles per minute with precise registration . . . positive adherence to 
bottles moist from the pasteurizer ... one machine to do the job instead of four — these were 
the production reasons why The Welch Grape Juice Company turned to Pervenac* for labeling 
juices, jellies and preserves. Pervenac* is the only heat seal label that can be activated and then 
applied by air pressure to moving bottles! 


Eye-Appeal that Builds Sales Here! 


Quick product identification in the store ... quality appearance — these are advantages which 
protect the advertising (and veatindenya investment. With Pervenac*, Welch assures a good 
reception for its products through labels free from wrinkles, torn ‘edges and drop offs. 
Whether your product is packed in glass, metal, paper, wood or film — write Nashua or your 





N. A 


MAKES PAPER MAKE 
MONEY FOR YOU 











nearest distributor about this revolutionary heat seal paper with multi 
production and promotion benefits. 


*Trade Mark 


NASHUA GUMMED AND Coated PAPER COMPANY 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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NASHUA HEAT SEAL 
PAPER ——— 


ey Paper Company 
Compan 


CINCINNATI. OHIO 
Whitaker Paj xs Company 


aper Company 
pis S WOies! or coe 


Teor on rd “Company 
EL_PASO EK 
aed ies Company 
John n Leslie Paper Company 


Carpenter Pape Com pany 
The John sete Sem ompany 
na GE. EX. 
SUSTON, ‘Paper Company 


ar 
LOUISVILLE, 

he Rowland Paper Company 
LINCOLN, — C 

smock. aper Company 
a TEX. 


¢ Pa epee Company 
HA a 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINA 
seeanter = ean 
The John pore Paper Company 
A 


er Paper C 
OKLATOMA ciry, OKLA. 
Carpenter Paper Company 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
Carpenter Paper Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
en Paper Company 
Ward Company 
PIT tsi RGH, PA. 
hiraker Paper Company 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
est Coast Paper ad 
PROVIDENCE, R. 
Carter, Rice & Bice 
PU EBLO, COLO. 
Carpenter Paper Company 
ROCHESTER 
The Alling’ Ps Cory Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Acme Paper Company 
ST. PAUL, MINN 
Carpenter Paper Company 
The John Leslie Paper Company 
SALT LAKE Mess t 
Carpenter Paper c lompany 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Carpenter Paper een ird 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
Carpenter Paper C company 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
vest Coast Paper waned 


ulkley, Dunton & “Company 
SYRACUSE Y. 

Hubbs & Pouring: Paper Company 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Ww. ASHINGTON, 


g A 
Charles A. Esty Paper Company 


EXPORT 


MEXICO CENTRAL AMERICA 
SO. AMERICA, SO. AFRICA, and 
the FAR EAST 

American a ¢ Exports, Inc., 


New Yor! ity 
Ane “KINCDOM. EUROPE, 


RICA and the NEAR EAST 
“ignatius J. Szper, 65 Ave. Niel, 
‘aris 
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NOT JUST A BALL “) NOT JUST 
A ROLLER «> THE TIMKEN’ 
TAPERED ROLLER °~ BEARING 


¥ 


TAKES RADIAL °) AND 


& 


THRUST -)- LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION ~ 


UE to its tapered construction, a Timken™ bearing takes any 

combination of radial and thrust loads. No special thrust 

bearings or washers are needed. Your designs can be simplified, 
space saved. 

Timken bearings hold shafts in rigid alignment, preventing 
wobble or end-play. Due to precision manufacture and true rolling 
motion, friction is practically eliminated. And the line contact be- 
tween rolls and races provides maximum load-carrying capacity. 

Made of the finest material ever developed for tapered roller 
bearings—Timken fine alloy steel—Timken bearings normally 
last the life of the machines in which they’re used. 


No other bearing can bring you all the advantages you get with 
Timken tapered roller bearings. Be sure you have them in the 
machinery you build or buy. Look for the trade-mark, “Timken” 
on the bearings. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 
6, Ohio. Cable address: ““TIMROSCO”. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Ever hear of 


Paint 


mena 
~— 


that Talks? 


Amazing? Not by a long shot. Ad/ paints talk. 
And we're not kidding. 

The trick is to give paints a rea/ chance to speak 
for themselves. They'll talk... plenty... and in 
plainer language than anything you could read 
in print. 

For example, compare a gallon of any paint 
you want with a gallon of Barreled Sunlight. 
Thin each according to directions on the 
cans and apply to different test sections 
of a wall. You'll be “told” fairly and 
squarely by this simple test that Barreled 
Sunlight not only looks and covers 


better but gives you more square yards to 


the gallon. You'll find that it goes on easier, too... 
helps you make important savings in labor which 
today accounts for 80% of painting costs. And, 
over the “long pull’, Barreled Sunlight will save 
you still more money because it keeps its ‘fresh- 
paint look” longer. 

After all, painting does cost money... for 
initial and repainting jobs. If you want to keep 
these costs down and the results xp, listen to the 
Barreled Sunlight story. Give it a chance to speak 
for itself. Write and our representative will call. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 
37-A Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 


sBarreled Sunlight 
FuUnis 


In whitest white or clean, clear, pleasing colors, 
there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 


tT ALWAYS COSTS MORE NOT TO PAINT! 
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STEAM HEATED 
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HOG 


UNLESS YOU HAVE CORRECT 
STEAM TRAPPING 
AND CONTROL 





But here is a loss you can eliminate for 
week-end. Put on the right kind of Sarco Stea a 
you will know that all coils are warm all over and t 
all possible heat has been used before the condensate is 
released. See illustrations above. 

If temperatures must be uniform, ask about the Sarco 87 
Trap Control—an inexpensive device that holds temper- 
atures within a few degrees and cannot freeze. 

If temperatures are critical, use the 2430 Control shown 
at the right which will hold within a degree, day in and 
day out. 

You can be sure that any combination of traps and 
controls recommended for your job by Sarco will make 
the liquid flow easily in winter or summer, prevent losses 
from overheating and withall use less steam than you 
are using now. 


ASK FOR INFORMATION ON TANK CONTROL 


oe) i 
‘e——_— — 
- 
a”) ' 


— 


Sarco No. 9 Thermostatic Traps and 
Strainers drain coils in tanks in large 


aD Yeap ceed oil tank farm, 


ea for tank cars. 


Sarco 2430 controlling temperature of large tank in am- 
monia plant. 


ae 
—— = § 


PS t 
in SM . 
: pitt 
A “ } ' 


pe. pol lachores P| 
i 


ae! i 


“ “ , 
No. 9 The accepted standard for thermostatic 

trapping is wide open when cold and cannot freeze. It 

uses all possible heat before condensate is released. 


Reg ulato rS The Sarco 2430 is shown above, This 
is a pilot operated, dead end valve with positive shut off 
on no load. Available up to 300°, pressures to 175 psi. 
A complete line of Sarco Controls covers every purpose. 


87 Trap Control Thermostatic liquid expan- 
sion type used for open and closed tanks, outdoor tracer 
lines and in other forms for food and chemical process 
control. Bulletin Nos. 250 and 500, 


259 





SARCO COMPANY, INC. 


SARCO 


SAVES STEAM 


LM PR O-.:V- ES rr OD UCT 
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in Principal Cities 


Represented 
Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


SARCO CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 5, ONTARIO 
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Ahead Again 


New ‘Weight-Saving” Diesel Tractors » New Middle-Weight Six-Wheelers 


New Power and New Features in 


Once again GMC leads the truck transport 
parade .. once again GMC introduces 
improvements in design and function . 
once again GMC widens the scope of truck 
performance and truck usefulness. 


For 1950 there’s a new heavy duty 214-ton 
“470” series . . . two new ‘*400"’ and ‘‘620”’ 
series six-wheelers . . two new ‘‘weight- 
saving’’ Diesel-powered tractors built to 
handle maximum legal payloads in the 
45,000-55,000 pound weight range... a new 
114-ton ‘‘280”’ series of 11,000 pounds GVW. 


Processors and distributors of meat and foodstuffs will 
find a model ideally suited to their hauling needs in the 
GMC line which ranges from 4,600 pounds GVW to more 
than 90,000 pounds GCW. For example, GMC's new 
1%-ton 280" models, and new 2!4-ton “450” and ‘‘470” 
series and new ‘‘weight-saving” Diesel-powered trac- 
tors are especially well adapted to food transport jobs. 


- GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION © GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Sige 


Light and Medium Duty Models 


These new models combine to offer GMC 
power, dependability and economy to many 
more operators ... and all along the line 
GMC’s move even further out in front. New 
camshafts, valves and manifolds step up the 
power in light-medium models. Wider seats, 
more headroom and improved sealing in- 
crease their cab comfort. And there are new 
chassis features, including new hydraulic 
and optional air brakes on 214-ton models, 
new front springs with airplane-type shock 
absorbers on light trucks. Your nearest GMC 
dealer has complete facts. See him soon. 


SON: 
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CHAMPIONS —In the 


In almost every industry, in thousands of fac- 
tories and shops all over the world, certain ma- 
chines are rendering championship service— 
performing unusually difficult jobs as if they 
were routine, and familiar every day jobs with 
greater ease and precision, because they are 
equipped with accurate, variable speed control 
—ReeEvEs Speed Control. 

They are handling materials of widely varying 
consistency, weight, hardness and temperature 

. steel, textiles, rubber, foods, plastics, glass 
pharmaceuticals and many others. They are 
stamping, grinding, shaping, turning, winding, 


spreading, cooling, buffing, conveying and so 


Field of Cost Reduction 


perienced operators and others 1n the hands of 
awkward newcomers. But this they have in 
common: a// 265,000 of these machines are 
equipped with Reeves Speed Control... a// are 
performing each and every operation at exactly 
the right speed to get the best from man, ma- 
terial and machine... a// are proving, through 
their day-after-day performance, that REEVES 
holds the key to improved production—cost- 
wise and quality-wise! They are proving that 
any good machine can be a champion—when 
equipped with REEves Speed Control. Write for 


complete new catalog FD16-3N- 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


on... some under the direction of skilled, ex- Recognized Leader in the Specialized Field of Speed Control Engineering 


THE THREE BASIC REEVES SPEED CONTROL UNITS 


VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSION for pro- 
viding infinite, accurate speed flexi- 
bility over a wide range—2:1 to 16:1. 
Sizes—fractional to 87 hp. 


VARI-SPEED MOTOR PULLEY provides an 
instantly variable speed drive within 
4:1 ratio for any constant speed motor. 
Sizes to 10 hp. 


MOTODRIVE combines motor, speed varying 
mechonism and reduction gears in single 
unit. Speed variations 2:1 to 6:1 inclusive. 
Sizes to 20 hp. 


" REEVES Sp Sp ved ¢ Control 
Giese. he Bos Speed for Every fob! 
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MANEUVERS MACARONI 


‘without spillage or spoilage”’ 


Semolina and flour, principal ingredient in macaroni, must- move quickly, 
without spillage and with freedom from danger of contamination, from initial 
storage through sifting to processing. Here's an S-A designed system that met 
every requirement and in addition was so compact it fitted into existing struc- 
tures with a minimum of alterations. 

Any powdered, granular or flaky food ingredient can be handled faster... 
cleaner and at lowest cost in an S-A REDLER or ZIPPER belt conveyor 
system. Years of experience with the bulk handling problems of the food 
industries and a complete line of conveying equipment enable S-A engineers 
to recommend the one best system for handling materials at low cost in 
your plant. 

Check now with S-A engineers about how to best handle your bulk materials. 
Phere’s no obligation on your part for their recommendations. Write today. 





STEPHEN §= J pamMson 


6 Ridgeway Avenue, Aurora, Illinois MFG. CO Los Angeles, Calif. + Belleville, Ontario 


VIMCO MACARONE PRODUCTS CO. 
CARNEGIE, PA. 


Semolina and flour are drawn from initial 
storage bin by an L-Shaped REDLER con 
veyor-elevator and delivered to gyratory sifter 
on floor above. A 50-ft. long REDLER con- 
veyor picks up sifted material chuted to floor 
below and delivers it to a 66-ft. high REDLER 
which elevates it five floors to roof. Then, a 
68-ft. long REDLER conveyor takes materia 
next door toa horizontal closed-circuit REDLER 
which feeds a battery of eight storage tanks 


above presses and processing equipment, 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF BULK MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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FEATURES 


BETTER QUALITY 
MORE STABLE MIX 
GREATER YIELD 
MORE UNIFORMITY 
BETTER KEEPING QUALITY 
LITTLE ATTENTION REQUIRED 
SANITARY 
EASILY CLEANED 
LESS MAINTENANCE 


A TYPICAL 
OAKES DAY 


Type of Running 
Cake Time 


SHORTENING 

BATCHES 

Loaf Cake 20’ 

Rings 20’ 

Layers 30’ 
SPONGE 
BATCHES 

Jelly Roll 

Small Layer 

Large Layer 

Rings 

CHOCOLATE 

BATTERS 

Cup Cakes 

Layers 

Sandwiches 
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AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUND 


AMF OAKES MIXER @ STORAGE TANK @ PUMP @ AMF GLEN MIXER 


Typical Glen Oakes layout. Other one and two-floor combination, can be made to suit your plant layout. 


With production capacity of up to 30,000 Ibs. on varied production in an 
8-hour day, the AMF Oakes Continuous Automatic Mixer proves its value on much smaller 
production. 


QUICK CHANGEOVER from one type of batter to another meets every 
demand of the baker for VARIETY in cake production. It is not necessary to have long 
continuous runs to use the Oakes efficiently. (See chart of a Typical Oakes Day.) 


It takes LESS THAN 2 MINUTES to change over the Oakes 
from sponge to pound or trom pound to chocolate batters. 


It takes only 1S minutes from the time you stop depositing » 8 4 
chocolate batter until you start depositing light batter. Ns 5 


VARIABLE CAPACITY Production is variable from 500 to 4,000 Ibs. per 
hour according to the capacity of your ovens. A single foot pedal controls the flow into 
the depositor. 

One man with automatic equipment tor scaling flour and sugar can scale, pre- 
mix and deliver to the depositor 3,600 Ibs. per hour. (Without automatic scaling 3,000 
Ibs. per hour.) 


Write to Mr.T. R. Stevens for literature and complete specifications. 


¢ 
. 


/ Pe ; te 
RY COMPANY ‘ 


465 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N./Y! 
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Stainless steel works miracles only when the right type is matched 
to the right application. Crucible, a pioneer in the development of 
stainless steels, offers the services of our unsurpassed metallurgical 
staff to help you make the right choice. 

And Crucible produces a complete range of sheet and strip in 
gauges, grades and finishes from 14” to 60” inclusive, as well as 
all other forms: plates, bars, tubing, forgings, wire and castings to 
meet your specific requirements. Data sheets are available on 
request. CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, Chrysler 
Building, New York 17, New York. 


purpose steels 


4 NERY e SP cl t PURE OSE <« SS'ELS 
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A WHOLE NEW CONCEPT OF INSTRUMENTATION 


BASED ON BROWN 4 PCONTROL 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


A tor of changes are being made in food plant engineering .. . 
and a lot of quality conscious processors are turning to Brown 
creative instrumentation as a basic tool for the further develop- 


ment of production techniques and economies. 


Creative instrumentation—the engineered application of cost- 
reducing instruments and controls—has earned the respect and 
confidence of food men in every section of the country. But this is 
only the beginning! The revolution continues to gain momentum 
WORLD'S as, almost daily, new control systems are engineered by Brown to 
LARGEST . . . . 
ORGANIZATION make processes more profitable in commercial operation. 
FOR ADVANCED 
INSTRUMENTATION 
ANG Gola A unique combination of men, ideas and experience with Food 
Industry problems is at your service ...to engineer a control 
system specifically suited to your purpose! Call in your local 
Honeywell representative for further information, today .. . he is 
as near as your phone! 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 


BROWN INSTRUMENTS DIVISION 
4502 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Offices in 73 principal cities of the United States, Canada and throughout the world 


Creative url rumentulion | 


FOR THE FOOD INDUSTRY 
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THIS READY-MADE 
BAG, HAND-FILLED 
Approximate Cost 
Labor and Materials 
$7.00 per thousand 


rie WT 1 
4 THIS AUTOMATIC 
| | & TRANSWRAP PACKAGE 
5 Approximate Cost 


Labor and Materials 


AUTOMATICALLY produces a botter-selling package 
at LESS than HALF THE COST 


TRANSWRAP-—industry’s most practical and efficient pack- 
aging machine—forms, fills, seals and delivers a better-look- 
ing, better-selling package for your product. . .completely 
automatically. 

In cost, the finished filled TRANSWRAP units actually run 
less than half the price of ready-made empty bags for man- 
val processing. And, because a single operator can handle 
a whole battery of TRANSWRAP machines, wage savings 
are phenomenal. 

TRANSWRAP is equally efficient for powders, solids, tablets 
and even liquids. Standard packaging materials which may 
be used include cellophane, Pliofilm, glassine, roll foil or 
other suitable heat-sealing materials. Package capacities 
range up to 80 cubic inches in volume and often may exceed 
one pound in weight. Custom-engineered adaptations are 
possible to meet your individual requirements with maximum 
efficiency. 





Model “B” Transwrap with Also Available— 

auger feed. Also adaptable Model “A” Transwrap 

to Volumetric or liquid feed. For small and unit packages. 
Produces 40 to 75 pkgs. per (2%" x 6” Max.) Speeds to 
minute. 150 pkg/min. 


TENET TTT 
UMMA AUER iM, 
WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 6 


SEMI-SWEET 


| ee 


Manufactured and Sold by f Hi 
TRANSPARENT WRAP feggcud 
MACHINE CORPORATION > 


Route 17 and Henry Street, Hasbrouck Heights, New Jersey 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE U. S. ish lt Sy “INSEE ‘hima 
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a 
NEW ine Air Blast \Can\ Dryer 











e requires no heat 
e saves space 


Consider the advantages of this new FMC 
Air Blast Can Dryer: 
e Efficiently dries cans with no re-heating. FMC CAN UNSCRAMBLER FMC SHIPPING CASE SEALER 


e@ Can be installed in the small space of only , 
30 inches by 9 feet. 


e@ Provides maximum efficiency with high capacity. FMC UNIVERSAL CAN WASHER 


‘MC Ai ast Cz its i i abeli 

FMC Air Blast Can pen pee ts immediate labeling nak auiee wares Me vevector 

and casing—no “‘cooling off’’ period is required. Be sure 

to get full details today. Write for full infor- 
mation or contact 


your nearest FMC 
representative. 


SSCSCHSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSHESSSSSSESSSSSSESSSSSSSSEseeeeseseeeeseeseeeeeeseseeeeeeeeeese 


eee First in 


Food Equipment th FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Me Canning Machinery Divisions 


posbesntiet General Sales Offices: 
WESTERN: SAN JOSE 5, CALIFORNIA EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
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quality product and more efficient performance of 
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—<e oe makes a good job better — 
‘ea / ; 
ar eo i 
| 3 >. at : <A Better because variable speed operation pays off in 
eT las “ 
Va : aa LV een aN % higher rates of production, a more uniform better 
~ . Je —~ ” 


your equipment and your operators. 

And you can make the job better still’ by using 
Master Speedrangers because the all-metal construc-_ 
tion of these variable speed drives makes them ex- 
tremely compact and durable . . . more flexible and 





adaptable to a wide range of uses. They’re available 





results on material processing, handling and convey: 
ing equipment ... “mixers and agitators . + /machine 
tool drives. . . testing and calibrating equipment and 





many other applications. 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY + DAYTON 1, OHIO 





<Q <. M * ; 
sis ‘ ' ; FOR WORK ON | © in sizes up to 5 horsepower with speed/ranges up to 
ss : OIFFERENT Rh i s ; ah 
Se yeas 4 12 to 1 in most sizes.: f 
} : x 7 , § > 
) Bre |.Writé for descriptive booklét Data 7525 and see 


how Master. Speedrangers can ‘help you-get better . 











TRENTWELD\TUBING DOES IT BETTER! 


Whatever your tubing requirements may be, in- 
vestigate TRENTWELD. Made in a tube mill by 
tube experts, TRENTWELD is machine-formed, 
machine-welded and machine-sized for uni- 
formity. Tested cold rolied stainless.sheets are 
completely fused into finished tubing without 
added rod metal, Developed by Trent specialists, 
this method results in tubing that is metallurgi- 
cally correct, and has a uniform section . . . with 
no zone of weakness for corrosion to a. 


Our manufacturing methods and sa 

ties permit us to supply TRENTWELD ‘Tubing ing 
complete range of tube sizes from '%*” to 22” 
diameter in tong lengths or up to 30” diameter 
in shorter lengths. Whatever your Industry, 


there’s TRENTWELD Tubing to fit your design. 
Our years of experience as tube specialists is 
at your call. Write us full details about your 
application. 


TRENT TUBE COMPANY 

Subsidiary of Crucible Steel Company of America 

General offices and plant: East Troy, Wisconsin 

Sales Offices: Chicago — 4501 W. Cortland St. 
New York — sami Building 








STAINLESS STEEL TUBING 
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Boller HORSEPOWER Isn’t Enough 


Modern Boilers 


ECAUSE the cost of generating steam — 

for processing, production or heating 
needs — demands a substantial share of 
your operating budget, you can’t afford to 
be complacent about your boiler. 


If you want to cut fuel and maintenance 
costs, look to your boiler. Look beyond boil- 
er horsepower ratings and rate your boiler 
in terms of its earning power for you — 
its ability to deliver steam at lowest cost 


For any boiler installation (15 to 500 
HP.) — new or replacement — Cleaver- 
Brooks offers these immediate and long 
range cost saving advantages: 

A Custom-Planned Boiler Engineered for 
Your Needs: Your steam needs and steam- 
using equipment are studied — your pres- 
ent total steam load plus your estimate of 


FOOD INDUSTRIES, 


JANUARY, 


must have EARNING POWER, too 


future expansion are considered — with 
this information the size of Cleaver-Brooks 
boiler best suited to your specific needs 
is determined. 

Factory Starting Service: Your boiler is 
placed in operation by Cleaver-Brooks fac- 
tory service-engineers. Your operators are 
trained in operation, care and maintenance. 

Flexible Operation Burning Gas or Oil 
With Equal Efficiency: You can use oil, gas, 
or combination oil and gas, whichever is 
of lower cost. Through high heat transfer, 
Cleaver-Brooks boilers operate at a guar- 
anteed efficiency of 80% from full load 
down to 30% of rating. 

In addition, Cleaver-Brooks boilers give 
you clean, smokeless operation — eliminate 
fuel and ash handling — require no high 


Brooks 


STEAM BOILERS 


1950 


or costly stacks — no special foundations 
— fit under low headroom—provide quick 
steaming, flexible operation to meet fluc- 
tuating loads — fully meet all codes. 


Available in sizes 15 to 500 HP., 15 to 
200 P.S.I. — write for Cleaver-Brooks 
steam boiler bulletin. 


CLEAVER-BROOKS COMPANY 
352 E. Keefe Ave., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


WRITE on your 
business letterhead 
for Steam Cost Cal- 
culator — a ready 
reference slide rule 
showing compara- 
tive steam costs when using oil, gas, or coal 
as fuel. Mailed on request—no obligation. 


e” 





Direct-mounted on a refrigera- 
tor compressor at Vacuum Foods 
is a 100-hp G-E synchronous 
motor for maintaining exact 
speeds and correcting power 
factor. Its control panel (above) 
is typical of many G-E controls 
in the plant that help keep oper 
ations flowing smoothly. 


For reliable performance and close quality control, G-E equipment 
is used practically throughout at Vacuum Foods 

Here’s an example of a food plant that decided to “‘go continuous” right 
from the start. It’s the Vacuum Foods Corporation plant at Plymouth, 
Florida, processing Minute Maid frozen orange-juice concentrate. As many 
others have done, it turned to General Electric to supply and co-ordinate 
practically all its electric equipment. Now this plant, too, knows how G-E 
motors and control can help keep a processing line running at top capacity, 
contribute to uniform product quality. 

If you are planning on ‘‘going continuous’’ to reduce handling costs in 
your food plant operations, it will pay you to check first with a G-E sales 
engineer. Backed by a staff of engineers specializing in the food industries, 
he can help you obtain the many advantages of continuous processing 
methods at lowest cost——by efficient application of G-E motors and control. 
Call him at your nearest G-E office. Apparatus Dept., General Electric 
Company. 


Food Plant Drives 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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G-E Battery Chargers 
for electric trucks 


—EEP Et ROLLING & 


At the Vacuum Foods Corporation plant in Plymouth, Florida, 
frozen orange-juice concentrate is moved quickly and ‘contin- 
uously by means of electric battery trucks. To help insure the 
uninterrupted service needed for top-capacity production, the 
plant makes extensive use of its G-E copper-oxide battery- 
charging equipment. Among its many advantages that have 
“sold” Vacuum Foods are these: 


Fully automatic. After operator sets a control, the charger takes 
that. circulate suice at over, delivers the charge, and then shuts itself off. 


ee a oe Easy to use. Operator just plugs in the cable leads, and the charger 
4 motors. In cast does the rest. No special equipment is needed for installation. 

sed Bh On-the-spot charging. Units can be easily moved, or placed stra- 
Bs ea tegicaily to be ready and handy when needed. No time or man- 
power is wasted running trucks to and from a central charging 


station. 


» mini 


Long life. The G-E copper-oxide stacks——heart of the charger— 
have exceedingly long and dependable service life. Nothing 
moves except a fan, so there’s little to wear out and be replaced. 
General Electric’s complete line of battery-charging equipment, 
including motor-generator types, is available through your 
truck dealer or distributor. Bulletin GEA-5249 gives complete 


information. 


With 3500 gallons of water per minute 
needed, pump motors must be especially 
dependable. This 75-hp G-E  Tri-Clad 
open (dripproof) motor, one of many 
throughout the Vacuum Foods plant, pro- 


vides a high degree of service continuity 
The low cost of G-E copper-oxide battery chargers, like these two 


in driving pumps for the water circulating 
at Vacuum Foods, is quickly amortized by savings in time, faster move- 


system. 
ment of materials, and more efficient use of manpower. 











See “Materials Handling’! How electric trucks and other modern materials handling 
equipment boost productivity is shown in this G-E sound and color motion picture, Your 
nearest G-E office will gladly arrange for a showing. 


(lore Power is, Chore UCR 


i 2 
ompany, Section c 652 
Schenectady 5, N. Y- 


owing bulletins: 


General Electric C 
Apparatus Department, 
Please send me the foll 
—Tri- induction motors 
ae pact for the food industry 
;, i CIGEA-5249—Copper-oxide battery chargers 
Here, a 40-hp G-E mechanical drive tur- 
bine drives one of the plant’s boiler feed- 
water pumps. For food plants using process Caen 
steam, G-E turbines provide a reliable, inion 
low-cost machine drive while also acting pe 


as a reducing valve to furnish low-pressure 
process steam, 
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Where purity 


In this modern midwestern dairy, all 

process tubing and piping are made of 

easy-to-clean, sanitary stainless steel tub- 

ing and pipe. And in keeping with the 

bright, gleaming appearance of the proc- 

essing equipment, even the air lines 
electrical conduit are made of 

stainless steel tubing. 


@ In the processing of food, chemicals, Republic’s improved electric welding processes, 
pharmaceuticals and many other products, this modern tubing is uniformly ductile, strong, 
there can be no compromise with cleanliness, sound and round . . . free from scale and scale 
sanitation and freedom from contamination. pits both inside and out. 

That's why ELECTRUNITE Tubing and Pipe 

—made of gleaming Republic ENDURO Where purity is all-important, the extra cost 
Stainless Steel—are widely used for countless of stainless steel is extremely inexpensive 
applications in these fields. insurance against sub-standard product quality. 
Because stainless steel inherently is a sanitary, For complete information about ELECTRU- 
non-contaminating material, ELECTRUNITE NITE Stainless Steel Tubing and Pipe, write 
Stainless Steel Tubing automatically affords today for the name and address of your 
these basic advantages. And as produced by nearest ELECTRUNITE Distributor. 


REPUBLIC STEEL [oe | ooo 
CORPORATION 


STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION + CLEVELAND 8, OHIO - ‘ f E L E j f 
Export Dept.: Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N.Y. Y : 
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‘a. of Diamonds 


records in every type of service. They know, too, that 
there is extra value in the experience Jenkins Valve 
specialists can apply to any question of selection, instal- 


You SEE only the structures of commerce, soaring sky- 
ward ... the strange new shapes of industry stretching 
beyond. Yet all around you are acres of diamonds. 
Diamonds that identify the thousands of Jenkins Valves 
on duty in the many different types of buildings essen- 
tial to modern civilization. 

Nothing holds its value like the diamond, in valves 
as in gems. Four generations of American builders have 
placed their trust in the Jenkins diamond and signa- 
ture trade mark. Today, as in 1864, Jenkins Valves are 
the choice of men who plan shrewdly, always with an 
eye to future maintenance and operating costs. 

They know that Jenkins builds extra endurance into 
Valves — proved by long life and low upkeep cost 


80 White St., New York 13; 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Atlanta; Boston; Philadelphia; Chicago; 
San Francisco. Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 
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lation, or maintenance. 

You pay no more for Jenkins Valves, despite their 
superior quality and service. So why not let the Jenkins 
diamond serve as your guide to valve economy . . . for 
new installations, for all replacements. Sold through 
leading Industrial Distributors everywhere. 


JENKINS 


LOOK FOR THE DIAMOND MARK 


LVES:& 





¥ 
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A DISTINCTIVE 


Body guides are ma 


FEATURE IN DISC GUIDING 


chined down to precision tolerances, 


assuring a perfect guide for the disc and creating a positive center 
line on which all subsequent machining operations are based. 


BODY PRECISION MACHINED TO INSURE 
PERFECT FIT OF SEAT RINGS 


This operation makes inserting the seat rings in a Lunkenheimer gate 
valve simply a matter of screwing them into position. Parts can be 


replaced without any machine work or special fitting. 


Fig. 1430 
Iron Body Gate Valve 


Fig. 1430 and com- 
plete line of 1.B.B.M. 
@nd All tron Gate 
Valves are described 


Sn Circular 564. ; “ssure Perfect - fittin 
Mailed upon request. | Parts 9, 


Depend on your 
LUNKENHEIMER 
DISTRIBUTOR 
for service aud reduced 
value tnventory { 
Many concerns, large and small, have found real 
savings by depending on the complete stocks of 
Lunkenheimer Distributors. Capital formerly tied up 
in slow-moving inventory is available for other uses; 


losses from obsolescence are eliminated or drastically 
reduced, Ask your Distributor how he can help you. 


38 


interchan 
++ longer valve life . geable 


Tue smooth working efficiency and low mainte- 


nance cost of Lunkenheimer Valves were not “made 


in a day.” Behind this superior performance and 
economy lies long experience, top engineering and 
metallurgical facilities together with the most mod- 
ern manufacturing equipment. 

Lunkenheimer Valves have a streamlined simplicity 
of design... a minimum of working parts, each part 
of extra strength, correctly proportioned and perfectly 
balanced. This assures longer life with lower mainte- 


nance expense. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


THE LUNKENHEIMER C2: 


=“ QUALITY” = 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO, U.S.A. 


NEW YORK 13 * CHICAGO 6 « BOSTON 10+ PHILADELPHIA 34 


EXPORT DEPT. CINCINNATI 14, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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ps 
N meat hooks and table tops, tubs and mixers, 
grinders and slicers, conveyors and trucks, 
Stainless Steel does so much more, does it so 
much better, and lasts so much longer that it 1s, 
in the last analysis, the most economical material 
to use, 

Because equipment built of Stainless Steel is 
unusual in its ability to prevent contamination 
... because it offers superior protection to purity 
and flavor and stays like new regardless of age... 
leading packers famous for the high quality of 
their products swear by Stainless. Many use it 
100% in all equipment that touches meat. 

For almost 20 years we have been supplying 





U-S-S Stainless Steel to makers of packing plant 
equipment. In composition, finish and fabricat- 
ing qualities, this service-tested, perfected Stain- 
less allows wide latitude in design and permits the 
employment of advanced fabricating techniques, 
The result is equipment that delivers the utmost 
in performance. 

Make it a point to specify “U-S-S Stainless 
Steel” in vour next equipment order. It adds 
nothing to the cost—it can add many years of 
greater satisfaction. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH & CHICAGO 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST - 


+ TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S°S STAINLESS STEEL 


SHEETS - STRIP - PLATES - BARS - BILLETS - PIPE - TUBES - WIRE - SPECIAL SECTIONS - 
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gest i And for Packaging its GLASS 


The glass package is the best salesman you can possibly employ to sell 


your products. Transparent, it displays them with all their colorful eye 
and appetite appeal. Inert, it does not change their taste or aroma, 


: | will not rust, corrode or leak. Easy to open, easy to use, easy to 
reseal to protect unused portions, it makes the most convenient package. 
+/1) ; It lends itself to individuality in size and shape, hence is adaptable 
5 to any product. In short, glass makes the ideal package for your 
products ... preferred by consumers because it is sanitary and convenient 


... by retailers because of its sales and merchandising advantages. 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation, Lancaster, Ohio. 
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For the BEST in Glass Packaging 


” Anchor Hockin 


pack iN “‘Anchorglass’’... sear. with “Anchor Caps”’ 
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Anchorglass 


CATSUP AND CHILI SAUCE BOTTLES 


Order bottles for your catsup and 
chili sauce packs that give high-level 
performance on modern, high-speed 
production lines. Order Anchorglass 
bottles now. Their practical 
engineered designs—consistency in 
manufacture—uniform distribution 
of glass—accurate and careful 
annealing—strict quality control at 
every step from raw materials to 
finished product—result in strong, 
durable, uniform bottles. But whether 
you pack catsup, chili sauce or other 
condiments, fruits, vegetables, 
meats, sea foods, syrups or other 
products, there's an Anchorglass 
Container in the style and capacity — 
in crystal, amber or emerald green 
glass—to meet your requirements, 


ANCHORVAC’ 
CATSUP AND CHILI SAUCE CAPS 


Anchorvac Caps are the ideal 
closures for vacuum sealing catsup, 
chili sauce and other sauces and 
condiments, whether packed hot or 
cold. Applied with the Anchor 
Steriseal Machine—at speeds ranging 
from 75 to 300 per minute— 
they effect a dependable high vacuum 
side sea! that protects product color, 
texture and flavor until the package 
is opened. Anchorvac Catsup and 
Chili Sauce Caps are supplied in 
three sizes—27 mm., 30 mm. and 
38 mm. May we submit container 
and closure samples and prices? 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Daily Steel Deliveries 
to the Food Industry 


Wherever you are, Ryerson trucks are rolling 
your way every day... speeding shipments of 
the finest quality steel from nearby Ryerson 
stocks. 

Carbon, alloy and stainless analyses in thou- 
sands of shapes, sizes and finishes make up this 
daily stream of steel. In pounds and tons it 
flows to your industry from the nationwide net- 
work of thirteen big Ryerson plants. 

This service cuts purchasing time because one 
call to Ryerson, one order and one invoice quick- 
ly covers a whole group of steel requirements. 
Do you want one piece or a truckload? You get 


prompt, personal service either way. Do you 


want your steel sheared, sawed or slit—burned, 
bent, punched or threaded? You can be sure of 
getting quick accurate delivery from your near- 
by Ryerson plant. So call us next time you need 
steel from stock. We’ll get it to you faster be- 
cause we’re coming your way every day. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


BARS—Carbon & alloy, hot STAINLESS—Allegheny metal 
rolled & cold finished plates, sheets, bars, etc. 


STRUCTURALS —Chonnels, PLATES—Sheared & U. M., 
angles, beams, etc. Inland 4-Way Floor Plate 
TUBING—Seamless & weld- 
ed mechanical & boiler tubes 


MACHINERY & TOOLS—For metal working 


SHEETS—Hot & cold rolled, 
many types & coatings 


RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH BUFFALO CHICAGO 


MILWAUKEE 


DETROIT «© CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA! « 
ST. LOUIS + LOS ANGELES 
JANUARY, 
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What's Ahead for Food Processors in 1950 


It is interesting and often useful to look ahead at 
the turn of the year. And unless our erystal ball is 
cracked, we see many significant trends and develop- 
ments in the food processing field during the next 12 
months, 

Economic Outlook—The trend to increased consump- 
tion of processed foods may be expected to continue 
as a result of increasing population and steadily greater 
acceptance of processed foods. Consumer buying power 
should be as high for the first half of 1950 as it was 
in the last quarter of 1949. Uncertainties cloud the 
forecast for the last half of this year. 

Raw Materials—The complex problem of insecticide 
residues will be in the limelight because of the F&DA 
hearings. Processors must cooperate sincerely in these 
proceedings if decisions are to be reached which will 
protect consumers and be fair to growers and processors. 

With long storage of surplus grain, insects will be- 
come more of a problem in the milling and baking 
industries. And there will be a trend to pneumatic 
handling to reduce the number of places in which 
insects can develop. 

Mounting surpluses will tend to push prices down 
for many commodities. This will threaten the price- 
support program and perhaps force the government to 
give surpluses to needy countries. 

Product Formulation—This year is likely to be sig- 
nificant in respect to official decisions regarding the 
addition of so-called chemical ingredients to foods. 
The bread standards will set some precedents. It is 
not unlikely that a move will be made to amend the 
Food & Drug Act to require that a new ingredient be 
proved harmless before it is used. 

Technology—More research will 
sterilization by X-rays, antibiotics, 
electron bombardment. But little more than 
findings are likely. Continuous: heat sterilization of 
fluid foods, coupled with aseptic filling, will gain more 
headway. 

Renewed efforts will be made to lick chocolate bloom 
by specially tailored emulsifiers. New attempts will be 
made to mix bread dough continuously. Work will con- 
tinue on canning fresh milk and on churning butter 
Dehydrofreezing might come into use 


be done on cold 
ultrasonics and 
research 


continuously. 
before the year’s end. 

The mass spectrometer will be applied to food re 
search, and likely will prove a useful new tool. Radio- 
active tracers will be used in a small way to study 
such problems as the collection of bacteria in pipe 
lines and equipment. 

Engineering—Alert processors will engineer a lot of 


labor out of plant operations. And they will apply more 
automatic process control to increase through-put and 
improve quality. Emphasis will be placed on better 
materials handling, and many installations of pneu- 
matic conveyors for free-flowing bulk materials will be 
made. Straight-line production will come even more 
into the picture, and sanitary plant and equipment con- 
struction will receive much attention. 

Packaging—Steady growth of prepackaging can be 
counted upon, along with improvement in package de- 
sign and selection of wrapping materials. More meat 
packers will put sausage and luncheon meats into self- 
service packages, and it will be surprising if some 
small local packers do not prepackage fresh meats. 

Higher speed machines for filling and sealing car- 
tons and flexible containers will come into use. Wider 
application will be made of some of the newer plastic 
films, including polyethylene, the vinyls and Saran. 
Vacuum and gas packaging in flexible containers will 
gain. 

Distribution——More will be done in the way of proce- 
essing and packaging products for institutional users. 
Such labor savers as prepeeled and sliced potatoes will 
find larger markets. Coin-machine vending will gain 
because of low-cost and spot-location features. High 
freight rates will increase the use of motor trucks and 
will cause more companies to acquire plants near 
now-distant markets. 

Waste Disposal—Pressure on the part of the federal, 
state and local officials will force elimination of waste 
nuisances. This will result in the development of new 
byproducts from non-edible materials. 

Management—Progressive executives will do more 
to improve labor and public relations. Workers must 
be taught that they are a part of a production team, 
that private enterprise has no equal as a business system 
and that « welfare state is impracticable. 

Progressive processors will tell the public about their 
place in the life-line of America. And they 
plain how low their profits really are. 

Government—Food processors will suffer attacks by 
government agencies and Congressional committees 
Department of Justice action against A&P and the 
big meat packers will highlight this activity. 

Year of Progress—While this will be a year of head- 
aches for food processors, it will one in which 
wrestling with problems will result in progress. Those 
who keep up with the parade have little to fear—except, 
perhaps, gray hair and ulcers. 


will ex 


be 


—F. K. LAWLER, Editor 
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Plug Those Cost Leaks 


Here is a working formula for finding and correcting faulty operations. 


It starts at top management and sweeps right on down the line 


AUREN URIS and JOHN H. KOSTMAYER 


Respectively, Editor 
Research Institute of America 


Food industries, 
more than many types 
of business, currently 


face a double cost 

t squeeze, They are up 

Goss i against 
boosting factors. 

1. Government-support — of 
prices, rigid floor 
the cost of agricultural raw materials. 

2. A continuing high, and in some 
cases increasing, expense of labor and 


four expense 


farm 


that puts a under 


verhead, 
3. Rising transportation costs. 
4. Tougher within the 


demanding out- 


competition 
industry, increased 
lays for advertising and promotion. 
[wo important faetors work toward 
lower prices : 
1. An inerease in general competi- 
concessions in 


foreing 


tion, 
order for the industry to maintain its 


price 


share of the consumer dollar. 
2. A 

price level, backed by a consumer psy 

chology that expects lower prices. 


generally sagging consumer 
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Human Relations Division and Editor, 
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The total effect adds up to high op- 
erating expense on one hand, and pres- 
sure toward lower selling prices on 
the other. It is the kind of major man- 


agement dilemma that calls for thought, 


planning—and action. 


Faulty Effort 


But it is the critical nature of the 
problem that, of itself, often makes 
for failure in dealing with it. The 
situation seems to eall for bold steps. 
The mere fact that a step is bold, and 
therefore often looks good on the 
surface, tends to satisfy the sense of 
urgency as well as accomplishment. 
Here is the mistaken kind of effort that 
such pressure often brings about: 

The top member of the firm moves 
into the driver’s seat. He spends days, 
nights and weekends in a fierce tussle 
with the facts and figures. He con- 
sults with one or two of his key 
people, gets the benefit of their views. 
The result of this study he sums up in 
two words: “Reduce budgets!” 
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And budgets are cut—a drastie 10, 
15, 20 percent across-the-board slash. 
The effect is immediate. The company’s 
cash outlay goes down measurably. 
3ut the next accounting period reveals 
another fact. Production has fallen 
off more than proportionately. Total 
expenditure has been cut, but unit cost 
has not. The failure is explained in the 
results of this ecost-eutting effort in 
two departments: 

Department A, a key department 
that bottlenecked the entire production 
setup, needed an increased budget to 
be able to function at top efficiency. 
More personnel and new equipment 
were essential. The budget slash in 
this area actually hamstrung the com- 
pany’s chances for eflicient output. 

Department B, on the other hand, 
could have been effectively streamlined 
with a much larger than 10 percent 
budget reduction. With that compara- 
tively low cut, it continued as a prime 
cost leak, 

In the long run, it is only the plan 
that is based on a realistic analysis of 
the production situation that will yield 
results. 

Here is the way a more forward- 
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looking, more realistic management 
group handled its cost-cutting prob- 
lem: 

Top management executives came to 
the decision that a major effort of cost 
cutting was essential in order for the 
company to retain its position. But it 
was thought of as an operating rather 
than a budgetary problem. 

A program was then mapped out 
in the broadest possible outline. It 
consisted of these three steps: 

1. The cooperation of management 
of all levels was to be enlisted. 

2. Top management was to supply 
operating management with the gen- 
eral methods required to tap the res- 
ervoir of front-line know-how. 

3. Front-line supervisors were to be 
specifically equipped to enlist the eco- 
operation of the rank-and-file em- 
ployees. 

Starting with these three basic steps, 
a sound cost-cutting campaign may be 
planned for any business organization, 
regardless of size. The problem is 
largely that of adaptation—of blue- 
printing the action so that it fits the 
specific people and circumstances of 
your organization. That is the way one 
company implemented the plan. 


Emphasis On Need 

To really get up a strong head of 
steam for the program, it is essential 
for the entire management group to 
understand the reasons behind it. Un- 
less the need for the program is clearly 
spelled out—unless every individual 
in management gets a clear picture of 
the problem—cooperation is likely to 
be half-hearted, even completely ab- 
sent. 

Some strange yet natural attitudes 
have been uncovered, among even 
management groups, in companies 
where cost eutting has been under- 
taken— 

“More economy talk. But the com- 
pany’s been making money hand over 
fist for the last ten years.” 

“My department is working at top 
efficiency. I’ve cut right down to the 
bone. Why don’t they concentrate on 
the topheavy departments, the staff 
services, the inefficiently run office de- 
partment ?”’ 

“Just last week I was told I’d have 
to hire more people to get set for the 
seasonal load. Now I’m told we’re re- 
trenching. Doesn’t anybody know 
what’s going on?” 

Obviously, the way to put the story 
across is to get your people together 
and tell it to them. Exactly how this 
is done depends on (a) the size of the 
management group, (b) geographical 
distribution, and (c) the methods you 
have used in the past to communicate 
with management personnel. 

In most cases, the general answer 
lies in staff meetings or conferences. 
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The number of meetings and the size 
of the groups you choose are ques- 
tions of deciding under what condi- 
tions your speakers are most effective, 
and what degree of formality or in- 
formality in the meetings will make 
your people most receptive. 


Show Management Backing 

Two speakers should appear before 
each group. The first should be of 
sufficient stature—in many cases the 
president or top executive is the wisest 
choice—to emphasize the importance 
attached by management to the pro- 
ceedings. His role is largely introdue- 
tory. After a brief statement of the 
vital nature of the meeting, he pre- 
sents the executive who is qualified to 
sketch for the assemblage the com- 
pany’s competitive position. These 
points should then be covered : 

1. The existing demand for the com- 
pany’s produets. 

2. Market status of competitive 
produets—data on comparative prices, 
quality and packaging. 

3. The economic pressures influenc- 
ing the company’s sales and prices, 
such as those touched upon at the be- 
ginning of this article. 

4. The effect of continued high costs 
on the company’s future. 

The talk should be as concise as pos- 
sible. Digressions into minor details, 
or the reeling off of too many figures, 
tend to obscure the fundamental ac- 
tion-aims of the proceedings. The main 
point that should emerge is that the 
company’s difficulties can best be met 
—often ean only be met—through re- 
duction of costs. 


Supplying the Tools 

Once the need for the campaign has 
been established, the practical cost- 
cutting steps must be developed. The 
actual effort must take place at the 
supervisory or operating level. 

The one preliminary idea that must 
be put across to your supervisors is 
this: Sound cost-cutting results when 
wasteful operation is eliminated. There 
are hundreds of sources of waste in 
every company. Plugging these cost 





YOUR SAVING PLAN 
should aim at conserving these 5 basic 
resources: 


@ EFFORT—cften exerted to no ad- 
vantage 

@ MATERIAL—often spoiled, 
used, or dumped as waste 

@ TALENT—often left untapped 

@ TIME—often lost in idleness of 
men and machines, cutting down 
output 

@ MONEY—often misspent, saved un- 
wisely, or lost through errors 


mis- 
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leaks is the purpose of your campaign. 

Begin by setting up the problem 
for your supervisors. Explain that 
there are five basic resources in your 
company, some or all of which are 
going to waste in every department: 

1. Effort—exerted but aceomplish- 
ing nothing. An example is the un- 
necessary moving or shifting of sup- 
plies or equipment, due to poor layout. 

2. Material — spoiled, misused, or 
dumped as waste. Contamination due 
to careless handling or poor storage 
is an illustration. 

3. Talent—stored in the minds and 
muscles, but left untapped. Failure to 
get useful ideas from subordinates is 
a notable example. 

4. Time—men and machines whose 
idleness cuts down output. Example 
here is improper maintenance, causing 
unnecessary machine down time. 

5. Money—misspent, saved unwisely, 
or lost through errors. Example: requi- 

than are 


sitioning more supplies 


needed. 

Make it clear to your supervisors 
that by plugging leaks like these, de- 
partments can become efficient units 


that use every last bit of thought, 


work and effort. 


Payoff Point 

Once the general approach to cost- 
cutting is grasped, the question be- 
comes one of spotlighting the specific 
wastes that exist on the work-scene. 
This should be done in meetings along 
divisional lines, the division head lead- 
ing a conference of his supervisors 
group. 

The executive conducting the staff 
meeting with the supervisors starts the 
ball rolling with questions of this kind: 

Are there any jobs in your depart- 
ment that duplicate some other effort 
in your own or in another department? 
If the answer is “yes”, can one of the 
operations be combined, or one dis- 
pensed with? 

Are there any jobs in your depart- 
ment that could be better done (a) by 
someone else?, (b) somewhere else?, 
(ec) at some other time?, (d) in an- 
other way? 

Could a rearrangement of the work- 
place simplify a job? 

Would better materials 
job easier? 

Would different equipment make the 
job easier? 

The procedure is similar for each 
of the other major kinds of waste. 
Here are key questions in each of 
the other areas: 

Are there sources of material waste 
in your department that you feel 
could stand closer scrutiny? 

If waste results from the regular 
work of your department, have you 
failed to use the standard methods of 

(Turn to page 190) 
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Every unit comes apart in jig time .. . 


JUST an easy heft, and hingeless, seamless covers over 
Cover-lips keep out dirt. 


chocolate melters are off. 


QU 





SIDE BARS on caramel cooling table are quickly lifted 
so candy residues may be scraped away by worker. 


ICK-WAY 


Loft Finds It Pays Handsomely In 


NO MORE FIGHTING with fixed hoppers and pipes feed- 


ing Moguls 


JOHN V. ZIEMBA 


Assistant Editor Food Industries” 


it’s the kind ot 


requires the 


services of mechani 


ind porters wheneve1 
"s eleaned—in short 
ssembly and re 


assembly into hours 


then it’s 1 


Th expresses the criterion set down 


pment by Lott Cand 


tarv equ 


Island City, N. 


for san 
Corp., Long 
as a result of following tl 


ciple, the ompany’s eontecti 


now feature units that take on] 
to dismantle for sanitation 


double qu k 


And 


Workers show easy disassembly of new units 


routines have been set up, and the 


operation ledger shows savings of much 
rood money, labor, and time. 
Nor is this 


President George R. 


the whole story. With 
Frederick ranging 
e target, top management broadened 
into an over-all produet 
In all, six ma 


the attack 
Inprovement program 
r points have been achieved in this 
top-sanitation plan: 
l. Equipment has 
It Is que kly dismantled and re- 


heen redesigned 
sO thal 


assembled, thus speeding cleanups. 


2. Surfaces of equipment in prod- 
uet-zones are readily accessible for in 


and cleaning. 


spe tion 
inherently 


3. Equipment is 
Surtaces in 


more 


sanitary, contact with 


product-zones are polished and corro 
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Units tree trom 


rough 


sion-resistant, are 


dead-end holes, spots, seams, 
crevices and sharp corners so that they 
can be readily brushed and washed 
without leaving a residue of product 
in inaccessible areas to decompose and 
turn rancid. 

4. Equipment is_ suitably 
and housed to protect products. Covers 


from seams, hinges, crevices 


covered 


are free 
and beads in whieh dirt might gather. 
And housings enclose all drive-shafts to 
prevent machine grease trom working 
into the confections. 

5. Virtually all 
packaging supplies are fumigated be- 
There is a 


ingredients and 
tore they enter the plant. 
triple inspection of all raw materials. 
And a 


checks ingredients, finished candy, and 


roaming inspector constantly 


equipment, 

6. General cleanliness of the plant, 
equipment and_ utensils checked 
through weekly sanitary 
thus keeping the plant free from inseet 
and rodent infestation. 

Progress in candy-plant sanitation 
is exemplified by the special equip 
ment installed at Loft’s. Stainless 
steel pipes, fittings, valves, machine 


are 
Inspections, 
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. .. and is back together in a twinkling 


AFTER cleaning hard-candy cooling tunnel, top is wing- 
nutted back into place in only a few minutes. 





placed. 


SANITATION 


Time, Money, and Product Savings 


used 
have 


and 


have been 


Machines 


parts and utensils 
possible. 


with rounded 


wherever 
built 
without seams. 

A feature of the new “quick-apart” 
equipment is that no special tools are 
needed for the disassembling and re 


been corners 


assembly jobs, hence operations are 
speeded. And sanitary valves and fit 
tings have replaced those that were 
difficult to take and 
clean. 

Some of special 
equipment the 
following paragraphs, and readers will 
find the principles of their design 
valuable for adoption in a variety of 


apart, inspect 


of these pieces 


will be deseribed in 


food plants. 
Automatic Units Reduce Handling 

The automatic equipment, 
such as continuous fondant-making 
machines, chocolate melters, tempering 
units, enrobers and forming machines, 
has the company to reduce 
handling the workers and thus 
minimize contamination. 

For instance, there is no longer any 
hand work in the manufacture of truf- 


use ot 


enabled 
by 


fle candy—a mixture of nut paste and 
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Ps, 


LOST TIME is 


Plexiglas 


nipped 


IN A JIFFY, cleaned cover of tempering 
hood protects thermometer 


Girl is dipping 


even before porter snaps down cleaned sides 


choeolate, formed into layers. For 
merly, this candy was poured into small 
pans in which the layers were levelled 
by hand. But now the candy is poured 
onto large slabs, where each layer is 
levelled with an iron bar. 

Also, consider what the company did 
to sanitize its earamel-rolling job: In 
the old way, this job was done by hand. 
But now, a special machine does the 
work. Caramels are rolled between two 
wire belts, both traveling in the same 
direction but at different speeds. 
the 


con 


Nougat making was another of 
that 


siderable hand work. The company got 


big-volume tasks required 


around this problem by developing a 
this 


continuous method of 


eandy. Now (1) 


making 


the ingredients are 
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precooked in a stear 


9 


) pumped into anothe 
they are cooked to the 
ther 
340-qt 


and 


i-speed 


kettle is 
opening. 


caramels 


re- 


again 


of table 


“d 


kettle 


ed t 
hippec 


" 


Parts Designed for Easy Cleaning 


feature 
efficient 


Agitators 


yet are 
And anothe 


eall for sar 


sign, 
moved, 
fieations 


. 13] ft 
ean be readily taken o 


} 1 " 
and as QuicKkiy replaced 


a valve, all a 


assemble the valve collar, 


of the valve, and then 
holding tl 


head 
ead 


worker has 


kett le, 
where 
emper- 


1 mm @a 


ter-ty pe 


peci- 
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upment 
remove 
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Former valves could not be easily 
taken apart. And even after cleaning 
and pockets would still 
remain where creams, jellies, gums and 
later 
other 


reassembly, 


could accumulate, 


and 


marshmallow 
to terment contaminate 
batches. 

To reduce possibility of contamina- 
tion, the company recently revamped 
its system of feeding creams, gums and 
the kettles to the 


marshmallow from 


Mogul 


machines. 


How Handling Was Improved 


Formerly, creams, jellies, gums and 
marshmallow were emptied from the 
kettles through an ordinary valve into 
18-in. tin hopper that was 


cemented to. the This hopper 


an 18 x 
floor 
was connected to a non-removable iron 
pipe that fed down to the hopper of 
the Mogul 


and pipe could not he 


machines. Because hopper 


dismantled, they 


were not easy to clean, hence they were 
sources of serious contamination. 
Now, things are different in these 
departments. The old copper cook- 
ing kettles have been replaced with 
stainless steel ones that are easier to 
clean. In short, there is no more cop- 
per to promote oxidation, making fats 
Here, too, use of the ordinary 
has been discontinued because 
they have too many parts. The com- 
pany feels that the less parts on equip- 
ment, the less are the chanees of con- 


rancid, 


valves 


tamination. 

Ready for the Moguls, the 
now flows through an opening in the 
bottom of the kettles into a removable 
stainless steel hopper fitted into a 
t-in.-dia. pipe, likewise removable and 
of stainless-steel], that in turn feeds into 
the Moguls. This pipe nests snugly 
stationary iron pipe anchored 
floor and extending severai 


cream 


into a 
to the 


A Bevy of Improvements Promotes Cleanliness 


COOKING KETTLE is made 


tary agitator cants up for cleaning. 


table has 


corners, 


hand-dipping 
top, rounded 


SANITARY 


stainless steel 
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of stainless steel, 
seams or crevices, tilts for emptying and washing. 


has no 
Sani- 


sanitary 
fittings. 


ONE of 


valves 


plant’s jiffy-cleaned 
Note spic-and-span 
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The iron pipe has a 
stainless-steel, removable adjustment- 
collar that holds the stainless steel pipe 
in place. The removable hopper, pipe 
and collar simplify the cleaning task 
and eliminate former sources of con- 


inches above it. 


tamination. 

In the chocolate-breaking room, 
hingeless and seamless covers for the 
on the floor below 
are removable. Another sanitation 
feature is the protection provided by 
the outer lip of the cover. This lip 
prevents foreign matter from falling 
Small hingeless and 


chocolate melters 


into the melters. 
seamless peep-hole covers also fit into 
the center of the chocolate melting-tank 
covers, 
Sanitary Machines for Chocolate 
Chocolate-breaking machines are also 
readily dismantled and cleaned. By 
removing thumb screws, the hopper, 


HANDY CLEANER is air hose that blows sugar dust from 
hard-to-get-at areas. Here, it’s used on automatic unit that 
forms the ever-popular sour-ball candies. 


COATING PAN that empties from 
bottom eliminates old scoop-out job 
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Automatic Units Reduce Handling, Minimize Contamination 


BELTS instead of hands now shape the caramel rolls—meaning better-than- 


ever cleanliness in making these popular Loft confections. 


ae 


7 
‘| 
i 


USING this new, continuous equipment, nougat quality is even higher. 
right, 340-qt. 


precooker; center, cooker; and 


sides of the machine, grinding teeth, 
and bottom chute come apart. 
Automatically heated, instrument- 
controlled chocolate melters have been 
fitted and 
less-steel pipes. The latter are heated 
to keep the ehocolate in a fluid state. 
Eleetrie 
pipes, can be removed by turning wing 


with sanitary valves stain- 


buzz bars, which heat the 


nuts. The pipes go through to the floor 
below, where the chocolate is drawn olf 
into portable vats and dumped into 
tempering kettles. 


Tempering Kettles Have Many Features 
The stainless steel tempering kettles 
have several features promoting clean 
liness. Valves, agitators, agitator shafts, 
removable. 


and blades are 


All corners in the 


seraper 


tank are rounded, 
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Left, 


beater-type mixer 


and all parts are quickly aecessible 


for sanitizing. Contact of lubricating 
grease with product is eliminated by a 
sealed bearing at the top of the drive 
; 


spindle. And a smooth white housing 


securely encloses the transmission and 
motor 
Further 


through the new design of the choeolate 


sanitation was achieved 


tempering Several hanges 


were required. Covers were made 


hingeless and seamless, with the corners 
In the 
there was a 16-in. opening for the the 


Now, a 


installed to 


rounded, center of each cover, 
Plexiglas hood has 
dust 
getting into the chocolate and to permit 


mometer, 
been prevent from 
the operator to read the thermometer, 
without removing the cover. 
kettles are 


Outlets ot equipped 
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FONDANT, too, is prepared continu- 


ously—has greater uniformity. 


with stainless-steel pipes and sanitary 


fittings. Chocolate coating is piped di- 


rectly from tempering kettles en 


nstead of being ted 


robers to them by 


The coating is held to the 


yuckets, 


correct temperature by means of elee 


ric buzz bars attached to the pipes 
with wing nuts. 


Another improvement in sanitation 


wen the substitution of stainless 
l portable vats for the old iron ones, 
1eW type vat, 


mounted upon a 


steel frame over rubber casters, carries 


500 |b. of chocolate 


tempering kettles. 


Accent on Removability 


Changes have also been matle in the 


solid-mold choecolate-filling machines. 


Here, 


again, stainless steel is now used, 
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all corners are rounded, and cracks and 
crevices have been banished. Disman- 
tling of these units is simple. Just a 
few twists on the wing nuts and thumb 
screws, and the parts are readily re- 
moved so that the hopper, chain-belt 
conveyor, and extension table ean be 
cleaned. 

A machine that extrudes 15 coconut 
centers (1-in. dia.) with a single stroke 
of the plunger, then deposits them on a 
belt feeding the enrober, has been re- 
designed for better sanitation. Sides 
of the hopper can be quickly disman- 
tled by loosening wing nuts; pistons 
and pump bars by turning thumb 
screws. 

Two changes in the solid-mold choco- 
late-cooling tunnels ease the sanitation 
Sides of the tunnels come off 
merely by turning wing nuts. Remov- 
able, too, are the catch pans below the 
tunnels. 


job. 


In the enrobing room, easy-to-keep- 
clean multi-tier coolers have replaced 
the former eooling tunnels. 
units have 
lighted, 
rooms, 


These new 
installed in well 

air-conditioned, insect-free 
One of the chief objections to 
the older cooling units was the possi 
bility of rodents nesting in the beaver 
board insulation. 


been 


Sanitary-Constructed Machines 
The 


has 


long-used nut-cluster machine 


been remodeled. Corrosion-vul 
nerable metal has been replaced with 
stainless steel. Also, corners have been 
rounded, and the revamped unit is of 
This machine 
has been equipped with an individual 
motor to replace the belt-drive. 


seamless construction. 


Stainless-steel coating pans are re 
placing some of the copper ones. The 
insides of these new pans are quickly 
cleaned. For one thing, all corners on 
baffle rounded. 
And there is another feature: The new 
pans 12 x 18-in. that 
candy can be emptied from the bottom 


of the pans 


the inside angles are 


have a slot so 
No tedious seoop-out job 
anv more, 

Special sanitary features have been 
incorporated in the starch depositors. 
First, there has been a redesigning of 
the hopper that feeds cream, jelly, gum 
starch molds. It 
and all 
md, this hopper has been 


or marshmallow into 


is now seamless, corners are 


rounded. Sec 
joined to the frame of the depositing 


machine so that there are no interven- 


ing cracks or erevices for the acc umu 
ation of material. Third, each deposi 


tor has a steam hose attached for 


» machine at the end of the 


a\ 


Machines used to eut erunches and 
nougats to 


size can alse be quickly 


taker apart and cleaned. The stainless 
guard is removable. 
the 


Guide bars are fastened to the conveyor 


stee] Only one nut 


holds 32 cireular knives together. 
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by convenient wing nuts. And the con- 
veyor is attached to the frame of the 
machine by easy-to-remove thumb 
screws. 

3etter design also marks the cara- 
mel cooking kettles. Made of stainless 
steel, each new kettle is equipped with 
a hydraulie lift to facilitate emptying 
it. And each double-effect agitator may 
be canted up for washing. 


Cooling Tunnel Accessible 

Hard-candy cooling tunnels can be 
readily purged of dust and broken 
pieces of candy. Tops of the tunnels 
are dismantled by removing wing nuts. 
Similarly, bon bon cooling turmels can 
be taken down by loosening a few wing 
nuts. 

In place of permanent, wooden side 
bars on fudge, caramel and toffee cool- 
ing tables, removable 1-in. bars of 
stainless steel are now used. The trouble 
with the permanent bars was that 
candy often accumulated beneath them, 
fermented, and thus contaminated sub- 
sequent batches of candies. But now, 
the new bars are lifted in a jiffy to 
keep a formerly inaccessible area clean 
and to eliminate contamination. 

This same idea has been carried over 
to the inspection tables, where girls 
sort nuts, throwing out the discolored 
ones, together with any shells, paper 
or metal. Tops of these tables have 
hinged wooden sides that 
designed to eliminate insect in- 
festation, formerly attributed to the 
collection of shells and nut fragments 
in erevices and eracks. 


removable, 


are 


More Stainless Steel Utensils 


Fondant tubs, formerly 
wood and lined with thin sheets of gal- 
vanized iron, are now being replaced 
with stainless steel units. These new 
tubs are quickly cleaned, since there are 
no erevices or eracks, and all corners 

rounded. Furthermore, the tubs 
are light in weight, and it is no longer 


necessary to re-line them repeatedly 


made of 


vanized-iron sheets. 
Stainless steel ingredient pails are 
being used in the cream departments 
in place of the old 3-gal. galvanized 
iron ones. These new pails are sani 
tary-plus—seamless and corrosion-re- 
sistant. In addition, they are longer 
lasting—built to stand up much better 
under abuse 
Disearded are all the old 100-1b.- 
capacity, tin-plated iron pans for col- 
leeting hard eandy from cooking ket- 
tles and it to the cooling 
slabs. Stainless steel pans have taken 
their place. These new pans are lighter, 
and 


carrying 


stronger, easier to handle, more 


sanitary. 

Gone, too, are the composition 
topped work tables in the chocolate- 
molding department. In their place are 
stainless steel tables 


readily cleaned, 
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featuring round legs and corners and 
removable chocolate dipping pans. 


Modernized for Less Maintenance 

“A sloppy plant breeds sloppy work- 
ing habits,” emphasizes Sam Goldstein, 
chief chemist. “So our company has 
bent over backward to keep the plant 
spie and span.” 

A short description tells how it has 
been done: 

All departments have been modern- 
ized to simplify sanitary maintenance. 
Washable tile floors and walls, glass- 
block windows, pitched and easily 
drained floors, and corrosion-resistant 
floor joints have been put in every de- 
partment. There is no chance of bits 
of paint breaking off and falling into 
cooking kettles, for the ceilings have 
been covered with an alkaloid, peel- 
resistant covering. 

Multi-vane blowers have been in- 
stalled in candy-cooking rooms to re- 
move steam. Hence, there is no longer 
condensation on the ceiling to carry 
dirt into the open kettles. 

With the floors and walls refinished 
with tile, the company has saved con- 
siderably on repairs and clean-up 
labor, The new floors minimize repair 
work; and the walls need no repaint 
jobs. 

To clean the caramel department, 
for example, it formerly took four men 
about four hours to mop the concrete 
floors. Since this department has been 
modernized, one man hoses and squee- 
gees the tile floor in one hour. 


One Man Replaces Twelve 

Notable savings in mainte- 
nance have been attained by using a 
portable steam jenny in the cherry cor- 
dia] department. Before, twelve men 
worked an hour to clean the 60 x 60- 
ft. room, with its depositors and shak- 
ing belts. But using the jenny, just one 
man is needed to clean this area, And 


sanitary 


he does the job in the same time—one 
hour. 

The task ot keeping the glacé fruits 
department clean has been one of the 
most diffieult sanitation chores. In the 
repeated handlings required for fruit 
erysta'lization, svrup and fruit some- 
times fell to the floor, and created an 
unsanitary condition. Best solution to 
this condition has been the adoption of 
a rigid clean-up Workers 
have been instructed to hose down this 


program. 


department at frequent intervals dur- 
ing the day. 
How Loft controls the quality of its 


produc ts through spec ral ms pec tion 
and fumigation of raw materials before 
they enter the plant, plus weekly sani- 
detailed in an- 
other fact-packed article to appear 
in a subsequent issue of Foop Inpus- 


TRIES. 


tary checkups, will he 
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BOTTLING LINE, at new I.0.A. Foods, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, plant, on which 12 and 26 oz. bottles of soft drinks are 


filled. Pre-mixing unit (right) meters syrup and water into carbonator-cooler (center) 


12. Flavors—Yet No Syruper 


that feeds filler (left center). 


Iowa bottler gets greater uniformity and faster filling by mixing syrup and 


water before carbonating. Pulp drinks handled without difficulty 


A. V. GEMMILL 


Assistant Editor ‘‘Food Industries” 


It is not uncommon for a compara- 
tive newcomer in an industry to intro- 
duce unique ways of doing things— 
and sometimes these fresh approaches 
prove so effective that they stimulate 
a brand new, and lasting, trend. 

The point is raised 
who have seen the operation of I.0.A. 


because those 
Foods at Cedar Rapids, lowa, say that 
the company should take a bow for 
doing that kind of pioneering in the 
carbonated beverage field. Whether or 
not that’s putting it too strongly can- 
not, of course, be decided so early. But 
we can report that they are having 
considerable success with the special 
procedure. 

Briefly, this is the highlight of the 
new way: The company has eliminated 
bottling lines and 
uniformity in its 
capacity 


syrupers from its 
aitained greater 


beverages, and _ increased 
from its fillers. 


Now for the details of the operation: 
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On the newly completed bottling lines, 
where twelve flavors are filled into 
12 and 26 oz. bottles, pre-mix lines are 
used. Water and syrup are fed into a 
Syncrometer which automatically and 
accurately proportions them into a 
Carbo-Cooler. Here they are mixed, 
cooled and carbonated. The finished 
drink then passes to pressure fillers, 
where it is bottled and crowned (as 
illustrated in our cover picture). 


Pulp Drinks Easily Handled 


Mission orange and lemonade pulp 
drinks are filled on both lines. And 
no difficulty has been experienced due 
to earry-over of pulp into the next 
flavor bottled. The regular procedure, 
of flushing the metering, carbonating- 
cooling, and filling equipment with 
sterile water, removes all pulp particles. 
No trace of pulp has ever been found 
in the bottles filled after this washing 
procedure. 

Approximately 20 min. is required 
to clean up the equipment between 
flavors—as compared with 10 min. on 
However, 


conventional equipment. 
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this extra 10 min. is quickly made up 
by the higher filling speed attainable 
with this system. In addition, 1.0.A. 
Foods executives report that the result- 
ing beverages are more uniform in 
flavor and specific gravity than those 
usually bottled on employing 
conventional filling equipment. 

In washing the equipment between 
flavors, a slight amount of water ad- 
heres to it and to the connecting piping. 
To compensate for the diluting effect 
of this residual water, the syrup meter 
is operated two full extra turns at the 
This provides for 


lines 


start of each run. 
a higher than average Brix reading in 
the contents of the first bottles that 


are filled. 


Greater Uniformity Attained 


Finished drinks are fre- 
quently for syrup content by means of 
refractometer readings. When the read- 
ings made on beverages bottled in this 
plant were compared with those on 
drinks bottled on conventional lines 

in which .syrupers are used—in the 
company’s two other plants, officials 


checked 
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Gravity ¥ Flow Simplifies Operation were convinced the new system pro- 
duced much more uniform products. 
: In a five-story-and-basement build- 
ing, completed last year, the company 
carries on its bottling operations sep- 
arately from its other food manufac- 
turing and packaging*. However, full 
advantage has been taken of the 
plant’s multi-story construction in in- 
stalling the equipment for handling 
empty beverage returns, filled beverage 
stock, and for the actual processing 
operations, 


Products Move By Gravity 

The water settling tank is located 
on the fourth floor. But its top extends 
through the ceiling into a 20 x 20 ft. 
water treating room on the fifth 
floor (see photo) where a lime storage 
tank and chemical feeders are located. 
Sand and disk filters are in the third 
floor syrup storage room, and water 
for bottling flows directly from them to 
the first floor filling lines. Incidentally, 
the second floor is given over to the 


5TH FLOOR water treating room has lime storage 
tank mounted on top of accelator unit. And subse- 
quently the treated water goes down to— 





company’s offices. 

Syrups are manufactured in mixing 
tanks sunk in the fourth floor. Fin- 
ished syrups are stored on the third 
floor in stainless steel tanks, from 
which they flow by gravity to the fill- 
ing lines on the first floor. The filling 
room is operated in full public view 

















*J.0.A, Foods is a manufacturing di- 

vision of Witwer Grocery Co., operator of 

«a number of wholesale grocery houses 

throughout the state of Iowa. It manu- 

factures a diversity of food products 

which are sold under the I1.0.A. brand. 

Among the products made are: Salad and 

French dressings, sandwich spread, pea- 

nut butter and roasted peanuts, pancake 

P P and buckwheat flours, flavoring extracts, 

4TH FLOOR. Here, syrups are made (in stainless mustard, apple cider and distilled vinegar. 

steel tanks that have been set in the floor to facilitate \lso, coffee is blended, roasted and — 
s re one too S processe I 
dumping of sugar) then go down to mai ak eeu =e roe 


3RD FLOOR, where syrups are filtered before they are stored in stainless steel tanks that 
feed premixing meters in bottling room on first floor. Note use of plastic tubing 
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behind plate glass windows. In addi- 
tion to the area utilized by the filling 
equipment, there are 8,000 sq. ft. on 
the first floor used for storage of fin- 
ished beverages, and 1,800 sq. ft. for 
truck loading. 

Control of humidity in the bottling 
room is effected by a unit which con- 
tinuously draws fresh air from the out- 
side and, in winter, heats it. Excess 
air goes to the adjacent finished stor- 
age area. This system has eliminated 
condensation on the front windows. 


Load, Unload Conveyor 

Hinged two-way conveyor sections 
are employed in the truck loading area 
to permit both unloading and loading 
from the same location. When these 
sections are in the “up” position, cases 
of filled bottles roll out to truck load- 
ing stations (see photo). When in the 
“down”, or unload, position, they dis- 
charge onto a “live” roller conveyor, 
which takes the cases of empties 
through the wall and under the first 
floor directly to storage areas in the 
basement. 

Bottle washers are of the basement 
feed type, with no open connections 
between the filling room and the base- 
ment. On one of the filling lines, a 24- 
spout Meyer filler handles 12 oz. bottles 
at the rate of 80 per min., and 26 oz. 
bottles at 60 per min. On the other 
line, a 34-spout unit fills 12 oz. bottles 
exclusively, at the rate of 160 bpm. 

As each ease is filled with bottles of 
finished beverage, it rolls past a 
counter, onto a “live” roller conveyor, 
then to, or through, the storage area. 
If not removed here the case is con- 
veyed to the loading area. 

Practically the entire basement is 
given over to storage of returns. In 
this basement, directly below the first 
floor bottling room, are the two 
soaker-washer feeds. Cases of sorted 
bottles are conveyed directly to these 
feeds, and at the correct height for easy 
removal of bottles. 


Cases Washed Regularly 

From the washer feeds, cases are 
conveyed on a chain-link conveyor to 
Mojonnier dairy-type case washers. 
Here, an operator lifts out the eorru- 
gated dividers, and turns the cases up- 
side down to remove loose dirt, broken 
glass and other foreign matter. 

The cases then continue through the 
washers on the power conveyor. Upon 
leaving the washers, the conveyors 
make 180 deg. turns and return the 
cases to the same operator, who turns 
them over and inserts dividers. Cases 
then enter a pusher rod booster which 
elevates them to the first floor bottling 
room. Here, they move on gravity 
roller conveyors to the casing tables of 
the bottling lines where they are filled 
and conveyed to storage or to loading. 


Conveyors Speed Case Movements 


IN TRUCK LOADING area, conveyor in the “up” position (foreground) feeds the 
filled cases to loading station. In “down” position (center) cases of empties are 
fed to a “live” section that moves them into basement. 


IN BASEMENT, 14,000 sq. ft. are used for storage of returns. Conveyors route 
cases of empties to sorting areas, soaker-washer feeds, or storage. 


ae is 


AND IN FILLING ROOM, chain conveyors move filled bottles to accumulating 
table, while roller conveyors (gravity and “live”), take filled cases to storage. 
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if we 
peace 


ANDERSON 


win 


Wonders 
the 


are 
enough to 


W orep production and distribu 


tion of food as a weapon for peace 
was given a thorough airing at a sym 
posium arranged by the Chemical En- 
Club, Washington, D. C., in 
With Clinton P. 


Anderson, former Seeretary of Agri- 


gineers 
November. Senator 
culture, acting as moderator, the world 
food outlook, what agronomy can con- 
food 
place in world feeding were discussed 
a panel. Norris E. Dodd, director 
FAO; Sauchelli, 
director of agricultural research, The 
Chemical and F. K. 
Foop INDUSTRIES were 


tribute, and the technologist’s 
by 
general, Vincent 
Davison Corp., 
Law ler ’ 


editor, 


memopers 


Food Might Still Write 
the Peace 


In opening discussion, Senator 
Anderson 


“Rox Ww \ the 


the wartime slogan, 


war and write the 
peace id 
We made 


the first part, he 


the 


rood on 


commented, but tour years trom 


elose ot th war, we are not so sure 


second Our granaries are 


about 


filled to the brim and we are looking 


for places to store several hundred mil 


lion bushels of wheat and greater quar 


tities of corn. If our possession of the 


atomie bomb is not going to frighten 


other nations out of war, then maybe 


we need a new weapon. And it is just 


progressing fast 


DODD—Sees no narrowing, as yet, in gap between well 
and poorly fed. 


WORLD FOOD OUTLOOK 


possible that greater world production 
and better world distribution of food 
could be that weapon. 


What the World Is Doing 
About It 


Agricultural dislocations were far 
more serious after World War II than 
after World War I, Mr. Dodd said 
in opening his part of the discussion. 
There was a serious setback not only 
throughout Europe and in the Euro- 
pean regions of the USSR, but also 
over large areas of the Far East. As 

such as Canada, 
States, 


countries 
and the United 
others, greatly expanded agricultural 
output to meet the wartime demand. 

In countries where the food and nu- 
trition situation was generally satis- 


a result, 


Cuba among 


factory before the war, it is now even 
But in countries 
where people historically have had too 
the 
worse. And the latter countries, many 


more satisfactory. 


little food, situation has grown 
of them Asiatic, represent more than 
To put it 
simply, the gap between the well-fed 


and the poorly fed has widened. 


half the world’s population. 


International Calorie Count Low 


Nutritionists estimate that the aver- 
should have 2,550 calories 


a day to remain reasonably healthy. 


age person 


Dodd declared that a lot of people are 
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not getting this minimum. In fact the 
world average is perhaps 2,220, com- 
pared to about 2,400 before the war. 
People in countries like Argentina, 
Australia, Canada, Denmark, Eire, 
New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
average over 3,000 calories a day. At 
the other end of the seale we find coun- 
tries of the Far East, except Thailand, 
and all of the countries of Africa, ex- 
cept the Union of South Africa, with 
a daily intake averaging less than 2,000 
calories. In between we find countries 
of the Near East at about 2,500, while 
the remaining countries of Europe 
average daily calorie intakes ranging 
from 2,300 to 2,900. 

India, Mexico and Poland are among 
the few countries that have already 
taken steps to push agriculture ahead 
of population growth. For the world 
as a whole, however, little speeding up 
of agriculture seems likely until new, 
more determined, organized efforts are 
made. 

For the Far East, Mr. Dodd thought 
it was difficult to generalize. China is, 
to a great extent, an unknown element. 
Japan may be near the limit of her 
food producing potential. India is 
straining for self-sufficiency by 1951. 
Other countries in Southeast Asia have 
programs of various sorts, but massive 
technical and social problems have be- 
deviled efforts to expand production. 
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SAUCHELLI—Refutes Malthus. 


resources ample if harnessed. 


Holds world’s 


LAWLER—Says 
properly tapped. 


food 


—FOUR POINTS OF VIEW 


The USSR, Dodd said, has plans for 
further rapid expansion of agriculture. 
Currently farmers are being urged to 
emphasize livestock production over 
plant crops. This that 
Russia has enough bread and potatoes 


may indicate 
and is aiming at a more diversified diet. 
The USSR has production targets that 
would permit the export of food and 
forest produets on a substantial seale, 
if she so desired. 

Eastern European countries are aim 
ing at a switch from grain exports to 
products. The 
Ku- 


exports ot livestock 


countries of western and central 
rope are trying to produce more food 
in order to limit their imports to what 
they can pay for. Results of these 
efforts will not be fully evident until 
after 1950-51. plans should 
bring Europe’s output of grains to 
just about prewar level by 1950-51, 
sugar will be about 12 percent above 
prewar, while milk and meat should 
reach to about 90 percent of prewar 


Present 


totals. 

Argentina hopes to resume her for- 
mer status as a major wheat producer 
and exporter, Brazil is proposing heavy 
expenditures to bring new areas into 
cultivation, as well as the extensive use 
of improved seeds, fertilizers, farm 
machinery and irrigation. Mexico’s six- 
year plan aims at reducing cereal im- 
ports by extensive irrigation of new 
wider use of fertilizers. 


land and 
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Venezuela has a minimum 


reduce imports by inereasing cultiva 
tion of corn, rice, potatoes, pulses and 


the West the 


British are developing a indus 


oil seeds. In Indies, 
eltrus 
try to insure a more adequate supply 
within the sterling area. In general, 
the Latin American 
taking that is 
taster 


however, none of 


countries 1s yet action 


likely to increase production 
than the population is growing. 

Trends in Australia and New Zea 
land suggest expansion of production, 
but at a comparatively slow rate. Both 
countries have an assured market in 
the United Kingdom for almost all of 


their food exports, 


Dark Continent Will Export 

In colonial Afriea, large develop 
ments have been started or are planned. 
Apart colonial 
territories plan an expansion of cot- 
ton, coffee, and tobacco produetion for 
export. The Union of South Africa 
plans to develop her sugar production 
until she again has an export surplus. 
No further expansion of fruit for ex- 
port is contemplated, but more oilseeds 
will be grown for domestic North 
Africa is planning higher production 
to meet the needs of the rapidly in- 
creasing population, and is expanding 
The Near East has 
that 


from oilseeds, several 


use, 


citrus for export. 


ambitious irrigation proposals 


will take some years to achieve. 
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processing know-how is available, if 


world as a whole, Dodd pre- 


1950-51) wi see 


For tne 
that Europe 
adjust 


production as 


lected 
and North 


ments n 


America making 
agricultural 
their respective economic situations re- 
quire, the USSR forging ahead rapidly, 
areas embark 


but few other ng on any 


radical programs lt ippreciable 


change in the world’s malnutrition is 
to be effected, steps of a far more prae- 
tical and decisive character are needed. 

In the first place, if living standards 
are to be raised, tood upplies must 
increase more rapidly than population. 
Since population growth ranges from 
1 percent to 2% percent year, 


be increased by at 


per 
food supplhes must 
least ‘ , percent each year, FAO 
this order of ex- 
planned in under- 
This is not 
their 
knowl 


has no evidence that 
pansion being 
areas, Dodd said 


developed 


surprising when one remembers 


pitifully inadequate technical 


edge and equipment 


How an Abundance of Food 
Could Be Produced 


the world 
Malthus, Vogt, 
Sauchelli 


starvation 
Orr and 
saw three 
to greater 
inten- 


9 
(2) 


Blasting 
theories of 
Bennett, Vincent 
major avenues of approach 
food production. (1) We 
sify production on present 


ean 
land. 
We can extend the areas of food pro- 


duction into virgin territories, such as 
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the forest soils of the north temperate 
zones, and the soils of the semi-arid 
and wet regions of the tropie and sub- 
tropie zones. (3) We shall have to 
teach peoples in all areas how to re- 
duce losses in top soil and how to pre- 
serve foods by all the arts developed in 
recent years. 


America Has Shown Way 


Mr. Sauchelli was very confident that 
other peoples could use the skills, or- 
ganization and technology that enabled 
American farmers to achieve their re- 
markable production in recent years, 
to produce food for at least double the 
present world population. 

He showed that American produc- 
tion was still on the uptrend by com- 
paring eurrent production with that 
of the 1920's, listing these factors as 
outstanding : 

1. Expanded use of power equip- 
ment, which reduced man-hours of 
labor per acre. In 1920 the country 
had 246,000 tractors; in 1946, 2,500,- 
000. 

2. Horse and mule population on 
American farms has been reduced from 
25,500,000 in 1920 to 9,100,000 in 1946. 

3. Crop production per acre has 
steadily increased. In 1932 we used 
110,000,000 acres to produce 2,700,- 
000,000 bu. of corn. In 1948 about 
85,000,000 acres produced the record 
crop of 3,650,000,000 bu. 

4. Power machinery on farms re- 
leased about 55,000,000 acres—almost 
15 percent of the total crop land 
which was formerly devoted to feed and 
hay for the horses and mules. 

5. These crop production 
were achieved and are being sustained 
by the liberal use of commercial ferti- 
lizers, lime and better soil management 
practices. In 1920, total U. S. con- 
sumption of fertilizers was 7,200,000 
tons; in 1948, 17,500,000 tons. 

6. The plant breeder has developed 
methods for selecting and interbreed- 
ing desirable genes to produce new 
varieties adapted to local soil-climate 
complexes. 

7. American farmers spend about 
$200,000,000 annually on improved 
methods of disease and pest control. 

8. Industrial uses for agricultural 
products have increased, as is illus- 
trated by the 140,000,000 bu. of corn 
and huge quantities of soybeans now 
utilized annually in industry. 

All this ties in with the world food 
problem, in Mr. Sauchelli’s estimate. Of 
the total world land area—about 37,- 
700,000,000 acres—11,000,000,000 
climatically suited to cultivation. 
tually only about 4,000,000,000 
are cultivated. On the basis of today’s 
world population—about 2,300,000,000 
people—the land climatically suited 
for agriculture amounts to about 5 
The amount of land 


records 


are 
Ac- 


acres 


acres per person. 
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actually being cultivated 
about 1.5 acres per person. 
The soil groups of the tropics, sub- 
tropics and temperate zones comprise 
52 percent of the total land area of 
the world. Dr. Charles E. Kellogg, chief, 
Soil Survey Div., USDA, estimates that 
1,000,000,000 acres in Africa, South 
America and some large islands could 
be developed for food production. 
Other promising areas are in the vast 
forest soils of the north temperate zone 
in Europe and North America, which 
comprise about 300,000,000 acres. At 
present less than 1 percent of these two 
great land areas is under cultivation, 


averages 


And Work It Better 

As to modern methods, Sauchelli 
cited experimental farms in India and 
Africa that are getting at least twice 
the yield of neighboring peasant hold- 
ings. Asia, he said, was a wonderful 
field for fertilizer use. More nitrogen 
per unit area of rice land would yield 
more food than any other single faetor, 
in the shortest possible time. And there 
is an abundant supply of the three 
major soil nutrients, nitrogen, phos- 
phorie acid and potash. 

The immediate problem is to increase 
the productivity of the land already 
under cultivation. Two-thirds of the 


world’s people are farmers. Too large 
a percentage, however, is cultivating 
poor soils, growing poor strains of 
crops and livestock, and using obsolete 


hand tools and methods. 

The FAO, Sauchelli said, lias esti- 
mated that in order to reach diet goals 
by 1960, the important food classes 
would have to be increased above pre- 
war levels by the following percent- 
ages: Sugar, 12; cereals, 21; roots and 
tubers, 27; fats and oils, 34; meats, 46; 
pulses and nuts, 80; milk, 100, and 
fruits and vegetables, 163. 

By farming present crop lands much 
more intensively, Sauchelli thought 
most of these goals could be met. The 
exceptions—meat, milk, and fruits and 
vegetables—he termed luxury crops. 

To solve the protein shortage in this 
1960 diet, Sauchelli cited the probable 
developments with vitamin B,. and the 
promise of the biochemists’ work with 
yeasts to produce proteins with a nu- 
tritive value as high as that of beef. 


Food Must Be Processed 
as Well as Grown 


F. K. Lawler pointed out that steps 
taken to increase agricultural produc- 
tion in any of the underdeveloped 
areas should be accompanied by pro- 
vision of know-how and facilities for 
food processing and preserving. Other- 
wise, how can the foods be distributed 
to population centers and stored to 
make them available out of season? 
We have, in this country, all the basic 
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information that is needed to handle 
the usual problems of processing, pack- 
aging, storing and distributing food 
products. And we have the research 
facilities to solve most of the special 
problems that might arise. Also, Law- 
ler was sure that the majority of food 
technologists would be personally will- 
ing to contribute their knowledge. 

He thought, however, that it would 
be unrealistic not to add that many 
food processors would hesitate to tell 
another nation how to process food if 
that product were to be shipped to this 
country to compete in the American 
market. But he had no doubt that the 
necessary knowledge would be made 
available where it was designed to help 
the underdeveloped countries to better 
feed themselves. 

As in other American industries, 
Lawler said, there are companies in the 
food field that would invest in plants 
abroad—and supply all the skills re- 
quired to operate them—if they could 
expect a fair return on their invest- 
ment. 

To obtain technological help for the 
underdeveloped areas, he thought two 
things should be done. First, there 
should be established an organization 
through which technical problems can 
be channeled to food processors, con- 
tainer and equipment companies, and 
research organizations. A pattern for 
this, he noted, has been established in 
the Food and Container Associates of 
the Armed Forces. Why not have a 
Food and Container Associates of the 
FAO? 

Second, Lawler continued, make 
known to the American food process- 
ing industry the needs and opportuni- 
ties abroad for American financed and 
operated food plants, and invite our 
firms to undertake profit-making ven- 
tures in underdeveloped areas. 

The functions of the food technolo- 
gist also were explained by Lawler, 
who expressed the conviction that even 
in this country more _ engineering- 
minded technical personnel are needed 
in the food industry. Additional men 
of this type would speed the develop- 
ment of advanced processes of the 
highly eflicient continuous type, which 
reduce costs and at the same time 
make quality control easier. 


Senator Anderson Sums It Up 

In his summary, Senator Anderson 
warned that if food is to write the 
peace in the next generation, the gap 
between the well fed and poorly fed 
must not be permitted to widen. He 
wondered, too, if we are making suffi- 
cient progress in our plans to imple- 
ment President Truman’s “Point 4” 
program. “If living standards are to 
be raised,” he said, “food supplies, as 
Mr. Dodd has pointed out, must in- 
crease more rapidly than population.” 
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How they rate... 





Product 
Red cherries, tart 
Peaches. 
Beans, G.&W. 
Lima beans 
oS 
ere 


*Cut corn only. 


Pounds 
Canned 


COMPARISON of Frozen Packs With Canned Packs by Type of Distribution on Selected Fruit and Vege- 
table Products—1948 (Million Pounds). 


Source: Basic data from the National Canners Assn. and National Assn. of Frozen Food Packers. 


Consumer Sizes‘ 
Pounds 
Frozen 


Percent frozen 
is of canned 
75.8 

741.2 

325.8 
67.6 

843.2 

595.1 


1One pound and lees for frosen; all except No. 10’s for canned. 
2All sizes except one pound or less for frozen; No. 10’s only for canned. 


Institutional and Industrial? 











Pounds Percent frozen 
Frozen is of canned 
87.0 90.0 
8.6 9 
19.5 
29.3 
13.0 


7 oO 


Pounds 
Canned 





. . . and per capita score 





Blackberries . 
Raspberries....... 
Strawberries... .. 
Other Berries. . 


*Source: } 
Bureau oj 

culture. 
tSource: 
of Commerce 


(1) Less than .005 pounds, 





“C cnomnation of Food in the United States, 1909-48," 
Agricultural Economies, U. 8. Dept, of Agri- 


(2) Included with 


FROZEN FRUITS & VEGETABLES Per Capita Consumption (In Pounds) 
Vegetables} 


Asparagus 
Snap 
Lima beans..... 
Broccoli 


Brussel sprouts RRS 


Carrots. eeccese 
Cauliflower. 


Corn, cut and on cob. 


Peas, 

Peas and carrots. . 
Pumpkin and squash 
Rhubarb 

Spinach 
Succotash......... 
Other 


Food Division, Office of Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Dept. 


“other”. 


See a 








Frozen Foods Sprout New Growth 


Rebound from postwar shakedown, plus rapidly multiplying wholesale and retail 


steady expansion in the years ahead 


distribution outlets, assures 


{E FASTEST GROWING segment 

of the food industry—frozen foods 
—seems sure to lead the industry in 
rate of expansion for the next few 
years. 

The growth of frozen food produe- 
tion stems directly from the consumer’s 
demand for a higher-quality diet-—more 
fruits, vegetables, and dairy products, 
less cereals and potatoes. 

Processed foods in 
benefited from this trend. On the 
other hand, frozen fruits, vegetables, 
and fish are more competition for fresh 
products than they are for canned 
fruits and vegetables. Canned products 
show a continued expansion in per 
capita consumption, too, although the 
rate of growth is slower than that of 
frozen foods. 

The industry has had its ups and 


general have 
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downs in the two deeades since the 
first frozen products got a commercial 
toe-hold. The most recent shake-down 
was only two years ago, when total 
production of frozen fruits and vege- 
tables dropped almost 20 percent from 
1946 output—from 973,000,000 lb. to 
793,000,000 Ib. 

In 1948, however, the production 
bounced back to 844,000,000 lb.—and 
1949 estimates point to a 10 percent 
increase in frozen fruits and vegetables. 

These figures, however, do not in- 
clude frozen citrus concentrates, the 
hottest item of them all. Output of 
frozen concentrated orange juice ran 
about 11,000,000 gal. (whole juice 
equivalent) in the 1948-49 season, 
several times the production during 
the previous year. For 1949-50, it is 
predicted that production of the con- 


1950 


centrate will at least double and per- 
haps triple 1948-49. 


Outlets Growing 

Expansion of frozen food production 
still can be attributed in part to one 
basie factor that does not work for 
fresh or canned products: An expan- 
sion of the number of retail outlets. 

Even as late as this fall, important 
food chains in major cities in the east 
were installing their first frozen food 
display cases. A year ago in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., area, for instance, Safe- 
way stores had only 5 of its super- 
markets handling frozen foods. Now 
the company advertises that 86 of its 
outlets have frozen food eases. 

No one really knows now how close 
frozen food distribution is to its sat- 

(Turn to page 186) 
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SAMPLE BERRIES are carefully tested for leakage loss in this room, where constant temperature of 68 deg. F. is main- 


tained 


Tests Show Optimum Time 
For Strawberry Freezing 


Quality is highest, leakage lowest, when fruit is 


cooled in 15 min. or less. 


And factor isn’t 


altered by subsequent storage 


T. W. KETHLEY, W. B. COWN, and F. BELLINGER 


Engineering Experiment Station, Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta 


between leakage 


and the 


quired tor their freezing has now been 


rhe relationship 
from strawberries time re 
determined. 

Considering that increasing amounts 
of leakage give an index of decreasing 
quality of the frozen berries, this re 
lationship shows that berries which are 
cooled to 0 deg. F. in 
will be of essentially the same quality, 
but that 
will show a slow decrease in quality as 
This re 


15 min. or less 


berries frozen less rapidly 


freezing increases 


the time of 
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lationship is not altered during storage 
of the frozen berries. 


Subjective vs. Objective 


There has long been almost unani 
agrecment among workers in the 
field of frozen foods that the more 
rapidly foods are frozen, the higher 
will be the quality of the final product. 
However, the methods which 
have been employed to evaluate quality 
have been subject to uneontrolled vari- 
there has been little conclusive 


mous 


because 


ations, 
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Senior Author Kethley is seen weighing fruit that has just been thawed under mineral spirits, 


that this contention 


evaluations 


evidence 

Most 
plished by 
pendent on personal judgment, rather 
than by the use of purely objective 
The determination of leak- 
age, especially from frozen fruits and 
the few objective 


proves 
have been aceom- 


subjective methods, de- 


technics. 
berries, is one of 
methods that have been employed to 
characterize the amount of damage in- 
curred by food during the freezing 
process. 

As part of a long range program of 
research:-on the freezing preservation 
of foods!, a thorough study of the de- 
termination of leakage from fruits and 
berries was recently made at the Engi 
neering Experiment Station, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, Atlanta. And, 
as a result, a new and more reliable 
method has been proposed for its de- 
termination’, 

Using this new method, the relation- 
ship between time required for freezing 
and the amount of leakage, has been 
determined for strawberries. In the ex- 
periments conducted, strawberries were 
frozen in times varying from approxi- 
mately one minute to several hours. 
To introduce uniformity, all products 
were cooled to exactly 0 deg. F. and 
stored at that temperature. In order to 
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accomplish this, the use of two differ- 
ent media, air and alcohol, was neces- 
sary in these experiments—since it was 
impossible to vary conditions of a 
single medium sufficiently to cover the 
desired time range and still bring all 
products down to 0 deg. F. The use 
of two different media introduced no 
difficulties, however, since the results 
of preliminary experiments showed 
that the medium had no effeet on the 
amount of leakage when the frozen 
fruit was defrosted. 

Strawberries used in these experi- 
ments were obtained from Plant City, 
Fla., with the assistance of J. D. 
Armor, Assistant County Agent. And 
they were frozen within 10 hr. after 
picking. Although these strawberries 
were of fair quality, they were ex- 
tremely irregular in size and shape. 
Thus, the samples tested were con- 
sidered to be representative of the 
average types of strawberries. 


Test Details 


The leakage experiments were per- 
formed by placing 5.0 + 0.5¢. of 
whole berries in a container made of 
l-in.-mesh wire screen. These con- 
tainers were so constructed that the 
berries were held in a single layer, in 
order that the freezing medium might 
have free access to all berries. To each 
container was added an extra berry 
having a shape and size similar to the 
berries in the sample proper. A ther- 
mocouple of No. 30 copper-constantan 
wire was then located at the intersec- 
tion of the longest horizontal and 
vertical axes of this berry, and the 
temperature at this point was recorded 
by means of a special high-speed tem- 
perature recorder’. 

After the temperature at the center 
of this strawberry remained constant 
at room temperature (70 deg. F.) for 
10 min., the wire basket containing the 
berries was placed in the freezing 
medium (maintained at the predeter- 
mined temperature for freezing) and 
held there until the temperature at the 


How Weight Loss Relates to Freezing Time 


COOLING CURVE, scribed in zero workroom, is checked by arctic-clad authors, 
Cown (left) and Kethley. Rate of freezing of fruit is gaged from curve. 
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LEAKAGE QUICKLY MOUNTS WHEN BERRY TEMP 
TARRIES IN CRYSTALLIZATION ZONE 


Leokage after 6 mo. storage. 


galt 
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Leakage after 3 mo. 
storage 





Leakage - Grams per 100 Grams of Berries 
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Leakage immediately - 
otter freezing 
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Time (Min) for Temperature of Berries to Pass Through Crystallization Zone 


50 100 200 











TABLE—Leakage Data on Strawberries, Following Freezing at Various Speeds 


Method of Freezing 
Alcohol, — 97 deg. F., high velocity..... 
Aleohol, — 20 deg. F., high velocity... 
Air, — 97 deg. F., 2,000 fpm 
Alcohol, — 20 deg. F., low velocity 
Alcohol, — 5 deg. F., high velocity 
Alcohol, — 5 deg. F., low velocity 
Air, — 97 deg. F., 200 fpm. 
Air, — 50 deg. F., 200 fpm. 
Air, — 30 deg. F., 200 fpm... 
Air, 0 deg. F., 200 fpm.. 
Air, 0 deg. F., still.. werace nines 
Air, 0 deg. F., still, berries in package... 


Leakage *—Grams Lost 


Time in Min. Time in Min. 2 Per 100G. of Sample 
i T q Required for Temp. o ~__— - ; 
i Deen Savy to Pass Through Immediately Casson : Sores 
from 67 to 0 deg. F. Zone of Crystallization After Freezing 3 Months 6 Months 


900.0 


0. 8.0 14.1 
9.0 12 
10.0 14 


30.9 33.0 


1 le: t i sdieated, values given are averages 
* Leakage determined by weight-loss when berries were left for 4 hrs. in mineral spirits at 68 deg. F. Unless otherwise indicate Z 


for triplicate determinations. 


| 
] le t D p : this tat because cll sarmples were taken 

** Average of 24 determinations. Standard deviation shown for thie average is applicable to other averages in this table | I 
from same lot of berries and were examined under identical conditions. 
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center of the berry containing the 
thermocouple reached 0 deg. F.*. The 
berries were then removed, immediately 
sealed in a cellophane bag, and stored 
at 0 deg. Whenever alcohol was em- 
ployed as the freezing medium, the 
samples were centrifuged for 1 min. 
it 100 rpm. in a 12-in.-dia. perforated 
basket at 18 deg. F. before being pack- 


aged. 
Half-Dozen Tests 


At least six freezing experiments 
were conducted under each set of freez- 
ing conditions. For purposes of com- 
putation, the length of time required 
for freezing was taken as the average 
of the various runs. After completion 
of the freezing experiments, a mini- 
mum of three individual samples from 
each set of freezing conditions was used 
for the determination of leakage. 

Leakage was determined by the 
method previously reported’, The 
samples were removed from 0 deg. F. 
storage to a room at 68 deg. F. and 
covered with mineral spirits for 1 hr. 
longer than the time required for the 
temperature of the samples to reach 
68 deg. F. (for strawberries, this total 
time was 4 hr.). The mineral spirits 
were then removed and the samples 
were weighed. Leakage was reported 
as weight lost per 100g. of sample. 
Data for the leakage determinations 
made immediately after freezing and 
following three and six month storage 
periods at 0 deg. + 0.5 F. are shown in 
an accompanying table. 


Samples Sealed In Bags 


In order to employ one set of freez- 
ing conditions in which several hours 
would be required for the freezing of 
the berries, 50.0 
room temperature) were weighed into 
cellophane bags and sealed. These bags 
were then packed in waxed locker ear- 
tons and placed in the Engineering Ex- 
periment Station’s 0 deg. F. room away 
from air currents caused by the blower 
in that room. 

These were the only samples in this 
experiments which were 
frozen in containers other than the wire 
screen nets previously deseribed. Be- 
cause of the ease with which these sam- 
ples were frozen, a large number were 
frozen under these conditions so that 
an accurate value for the variation in 
the leakage determination, as applied 
to these particular experiments, could 


0.5g. samples (at 


series of 


be made. 
be seen from the table the 
percent variation +20—attribut- 
able largely to the variation in size and 
shape of the individual strawberries 
employed. 

To show best the relation between 
the time required for freezing and the 


As can 
was 


* Complete time-temperature data were 
recorded in all cas 


al ases 
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leakage values obtained from strawber- 
ries, the data shown in the table were 
plotted in various ways. A plot on 
semi-log paper gave the most useful 
presentation of the data. And use of 
values for the time necessary for ber- 
ries to pass through the zone of erys- 
tallization yielded more regular curves 
than did use of values for time re- 
quired for the berries to reach 0 deg. 
F. 

The zone of crystallization, inecident- 
ally, is that temperature range in which 
the majority of the water contained 
within the food is converted into ice. 
Many workers feel that this is the tem- 
perature range in which is incurred the 
bulk of the damage suffered by a food 
during freezing. 

Curves Tell the Story 

Shown in an accompanying figure are 
the curves obtained by plotting the 
length of time required for berries to 
pass through the zone of crystallization 
versus the leakage values obtained on 
those berries. Considering leakage as 
an index of quality, examination of this 
figure indicates that there is little or no 
difference in the quality of the frozen 
berry when 0.5 to 10 min. are required 
for the temperature of the berry to 
pass through the zone of erystalliza- 
tion. 

For example, maximum quality in 
the frozen obtained when 
they are frozen either in air at about 

30 deg. F. with a linear velocity of 
around 3,000 fpm., or by immersion at 

-5 deg. F. with agitation. In either 
instance, 10 to 15 min. are necessary to 
bring the temperature at the center of 
the berries to 0 deg. F. In the ease of 
air-freezing, the berries pass through 
the zone of crystallization in 7 to 9 
min.; in immersion freezing, they pass 
through in 3 to 6 min. 

When the strawberries were frozen 
under conditions requiring more than 
10 min. to bring the temperature of the 
berries through the zone, the curves 
figure) have a fairly constant 
slope. However, these curves are ex- 
ponential, so that there is only a slight 
increase in the amount of leakage ob- 
tained for a very large increase in time. 
This is probably attributable to the 
fact that there is a limit to the amount 
of fluid whieh a berry is capable of 
leaking (and that this limit is ap- 
proached asymptotically). 


berries is 


(see 


Leakage Remained Same 


Examination of the eurves for the 
leakage values obtained from strawber- 
ries which have been stored for periods 
of three and six months shows that the 
samples which initially leaked the least 
gave the greatest percent increase in 
leakage resulting from three months of 
storage. The leakage for these sam- 
ples remained essentially the same for 
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the next three months of the experi- 
ments. 

On the other hand, it can be seen 
that the samples in which the time of 
passage through the zone of crystalliza- 
tion was more than 10 min. showed a 
linear increase of leakage with an in- 
crease in storage time. It thus appears 
that there is a potential damage limit 
as reflected by the leakage values and 
that, as this is approached, the tend- 
ency for the damage to be increased by 
further storage time is diminished. This 
relationship is similar to that noted 
above between the time required for 
freezing and the amount of leakage 
obtained. 


Optimum Conditions 

The shape of the curves shows 
plainly that no simple generalization— 
such as “the more rapidly strawberries 
are frozen, the higher the quality—can 
accurately deseribe the best conditions 
for the freezing of strawberries. 
Ideally, the optimum conditions for the 
freezing of loose** strawberries would 
appear to be those previously men- 
tioned; i.e., 10 to 15 min. in air at a 
temperature of —30 deg. F. and a 
linear velocity of 2,000 fpm., or the 
same length of time in an immersion 
freezer maintained, with agitation, at 
—5 deg. F. 

However, the hourly costs involved 
in operating a particular freezer vary 
greatly over the range of condi- 
tions which may be employed, so that 
the optimum conditions for freezing 
which are concomitant with good eco- 
nomie practice must be determined by 
finding the point at which the curve 
for operating costs intersects the curve 
for maximum quality. 
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of research on the fundamentals of 
food preservation by freezing. The 
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Georgia Tech Engineering Experiment 
Station and the Tennessee Valley 
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** When berries are frozen in containers, 
time required for cooling can be estimated 
by treating the filled container as if it 
were a berry of the dimensions of the con- 
tainer. If container walls are of metal, 
their presence can be neglected; if of in- 
sulating material, they must be considered 
in the calculations. These problems can 
be solved by the equations for heat trans- 
fer in the unsteady state. A study of the 
application of these equations to the freez- 
ing of foods is now being completed. 
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COMBINING ice cream and frozen food deliveries in trucks of this type, South- 
ern Dairies maintains a well-balanced distribution load throughout the year. 





WHEN high volume of orders necessitates it, the company makes exclusive 
frozen food deliveries, using special trucks such as the one pictured here. 


Frozen Foods Sped to South 
From Jersey Warehouse 


Southern Dairies uses ice cream trucks to deliver 


Seabrook products through southeastern states 


NE centralized cold storage ware- 
house, several common-carrier 
truck reefer transport lines, and a 
fleet of 194 company-owned motor 
trucks are the component parts of the 
wholly-motorized frozen foods distribu- 
tion system of Southern Dairies, Ine. 
The company markets frozen fruit 
and vegetable products of Seabrook 
Farms, along with Seabrook-Armour 
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poultry and other items, through 4,700 
retail outlets in the southeastern states. 

Thus, two great motor-minded or- 
ganizations—Seabrook Farms, noted 
for its motorized farming operations 
at Bridgeton, N. J., and the Southern 
Dairies, with almost 50 milk and ice 
cream plants and a large fleet of trucks 
in Washington, D. C., and the eight 
southeastern have joined to 


states 


1950 


provide a quick, reliable and economi- 
sal distribution system. This united 
effort is seen increasing the sales of 
the frosted food items handled in the 
area and pointing the way to the estab- 
lishment of similar systems in other 
parts of the country. 

Southern Dairies has had a long ex- 
perience in the distribution of frosted 
food products. It had already chalked 
up 13 years handling another frozen 
line when, last July 1, it switched to 
distribution of the Seabrook Farms’ 
quick-frozen items. 

Additional products eurrently dis- 
tributed include Gorton’s frozen fish 
fillets, Welch’s grape juice concentrate, 
Ballard frozen rolls and Armour fro- 
zen poultry. 

Seabrook Farms grows and packs 
practically its entire line at the Bridge- 
ton farm. All the items are accumulated 
there in its Cumberland cold storage 
warehouse, said to be the largest 
frosted foods warehouse in the United 
States. 

The other Southern Dairies items, 
including poultry, fish, juice, and other 
lines, are shipped in carload lots to 
3ridgeton and stored in the Cumber- 
land warehouse. In this way, one cen- 
tralized warehouse supplies the entire 
distribution area. 


Starting Point 

In operation, weekly orders are sent 
from each of the Southern Dairies 
plants to Bridgeton to be filled direet 
from this centralized warehouse. 

The outbound warehouse orders then 
go to the respective Southern Dairies 
plants, moving exclusively by motor 
equipment. 

On this warehouse-to-plant leg of 
the distribution system, part of the mer- 
chandise is carried by Seabrook Farms’ 
own refrigerated tractor-trailer equip- 
ment. The remainder moves by com- 
mon-earrier truck lines. However, the 
bodies of all these trucks or trailers are 
insulated and refrigerated to maintain 
the same maximum interior body tem- 
perature of 0 deg. F. 

The Southern Dairies’ plants served 
direct from Bridgeton are located in 
cities throughout Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia and Florida. 

Arriving at the Southern Dairies’ 
destination city, these orders are nor- 
mally stored in the company’s ice cream 
plant, or in a local cold storage ware- 
house if extra facilities are needed 
If its frosted food sales are large 
enough, the company then makes its 
area-deliveries in special trucks carry 
ing only the frosted foods. 

No frosted food orders are delivered 
on the peddle system in which the truck 
is sent out with a load to make indivi- 
dual deliveries as the customer may 

(Turn to page 188) 
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Why Not "Go On Your Own,” Mr. T.? 


An old friend of FI readers returns to discuss another delicate and more or 


less personal subject with his usual punch-in-the-nose subtlety 


POOR RICHARD 


There has been much diseussion 
both learned and of the back-room 
the 


entering 


variety—about 


if those 


proper training 
the field of food 
this commendable 
cerebral effort usually has been based 
tacit that the 
technologist ’s with the 


an em- 


( 
technology. gut 
upon the assumption 
association 
industries would be as 


food 
ployee. 
Richer Returns 

Probably this assumption is justi 
Nevertheless, this 
writer takes a very dim view of any 


fied in most cases, 
training that stresses 
the 
becoming an emplovee 
life. Why not 


as early as possible and 


so completely 
the virtues of 
for 

point ou 


advantages and 


of one’s 
as often as 
possible in the edueation of the voung 
food that he has 


a ehance to become an emplever? 
Why got stress the fact 
empldbge his training in 
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also 


technologist 


that as an 


food teel 


nology can pay off in dividends much 
richer than any he is likely to get 
as an employee? 
Most for 
another, never become 
However, all of them would be better 
off for having had pointed out to 
early in their training and 
that skill in food technology 
another 
way then selling it to a corporation. 
There is no intention to imply that 
the ambition to one day be a depart- 
head in Mammoth Mills, Ine., 
a most worthy one. Let that 
there are 
other goals and other uses to which 
technical training can be put, and it 
is these that merit consideration here. 


men, one 


them, 
eareers, 


can be eapitalized upon in 


ment 
is not 


be understood. Even so, 


The purpose of this article is sim- 
ply to nail up a few signposts—to 
point up the sins of omission of too 
many of our professors in institutions 
of higher learning. It may thus drop 
the idea, into the minds of younger 
technologists particularly, that get- 
of the emplovee elass is an 


tinge out 
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striving for—and one, 
moreover, within the reach of many 
technical men. Surprisingly, the 
payoff in the standard yardstick of 
the business world, as well as in less 


end worth 


tangible satisfactions, often surpasses 
anytning to be found at Mammoth 
Mills, Ine. 

In normal times, about 400,000 new 
businesses are started each year. Only 
half of these will be left two years 
later. Five years after starting, about 
130,000 will still be in business, the 
having fallen by the wayside. 
Consequently, it may be said that the 
young business man starting out has 
one chance in three of surviving five 
years. 


rest 


Better Than it Looks 

Those odds are not so bad as they 
look at first blush, however. Ever 
figure the odds against a given in- 
dividual’s working his way up near 
the top of some big corporation? 

Of course, it takes courage for the 
gamble, even at one in three. Which 
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is probably the reason about 75 per- 
cent of the people of these United 
States working for someone 
else. 

Let’s take a quick look at the rela- 
tive advantages and disadvantages 
that confront the man in business for 


himself. 


go on 


Largely a Matter of Personality 


The disadvantages boil down, in the 
final analysis, to his own particular 
type of personality. He may find, for 
example, that he does not like the 
responsibility of having the entire 
burden on his own shoulders. He 
may find, sooner or later, that he is 
one of those people who feel more 
secure when working in another’s 
employ. He may find that he just 
does not have the knack for successful 
business management that being on 
your own requires. Or again, it may 
soon become evident to him that run- 
ning his own business leaves him with 
too little leisure time for enjoying 
life in the casual way a nine-to-five- 
o’clock man frequently does. 

To balance the picture, let’s con- 
sider the advantages. 

Other things being equal, he will 
find that he can make more money 
as an employer than he will ever earn 

And money, even 
tax rate, is still a 
thing to have 


as an employee. 
at the current 
mighty comforting 
around the house. 
He will have a degree of security 
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far greater as an employer than he 
can possibly have as an employee. 
There is nothing in this world that 
is a greater illusion on the part of 
more people than the feeling of so 
many employees that they possess 
‘‘security’’ in their jobs. Because 
they have given time and attention 
to a job over a period of years, many 
somehow feel that they have made 
their jobs permanent. Nothing of the 
sort. The job has given them a weekly 
pay check, an annual vacation, and 
perhaps even an annual bonus. But 
it should be remembered that this 
constitutes payment in full. Any one 
of a thousand circumstances can 
terminate the job at any time—cir- 
cumstances over which the employee 
has little or no ecntrol and from which 
he has no recourse. 


And He Can Develop 

Consequently, as an employer, a 
person will have a greater measure 
of security. Of course, the risks are 
larger, the need for skill and courage 
greater. But because he is his own 
pilot, and therefore able to exercise 
more control over events, the in- 
dividual’s own security is greater. 

As an employer, one’s freedom to 
‘fexpand’’ and develop himself is 
much larger than it can ever be when 
working for another person. The 
writer has often pondered the fact 
that in any gathering of men it is 
almost always possible to separate 
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the employers from the employees 
with a high degree of accuracy on 


the basis of appearance alone. 
Aura of Confidence 

There often is a marked difference 
in personality and physical appear- 
ance between the man who owns his 
own business and the man who is 
working for another. There is no 
question of relative mental ability or 
intelligence involved. The difference 
is almost entirely an expression of 
an inner confidence in ability 
to face the world alone and be able 
to make a go of it. The employer in- 
variably has that feeling and shows 
it in many subtle, as well as in many 
obvious ways. Almost as invariably, 
the employee Jacks such a feeling— 
outwardly where it is 


’ 
one's 


and shows it 
apparent to all. 

Perhaps the above may appear as 
an over-simplified statement of the 
case. Nevertheless, this writer’s opin- 
ion is that the odds are all in favor 
of being the employer, provided the 
man has the temperament, the courage 
and the training to undertake it. From 


long personal experience with food 


technologists, one is amazed how many 


have what it takes to build a_ busi- 


for themselves and vet are con- 


no more than drag down 


ness 
tent to do 
the weekly pay check. 

It has always been a source of con- 
siderable astonishment that so 
of our food manufacturing companies 


many 
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have been started and, be it said in 
all fairness, carried well along the 
road to prosperity by nontechnical 
people. Actually, there have been 
times when this fact has been a source 
of some personal embarrassment. 

Most companies, of course, even- 
tually hire chemists and food tech- 
nologists and other assorted special- 
ists. Significantly, however, business 
firms not as a general thing 
founded by the bright college grad- 
uates of the physical sciences. Very few 
indeed of the major companies—or 
smaller companies either—now in 
business were started by what we 
would call food technologists. 


are 


Little Men Who Weren't There 


There have been, among both the 
older and the newer firms, some rather 
sensational successes in the food field 
over the last 30 years. It would seem 
by all the rules of logie that educated 
technical brains ought to have 
launched most of these whizbangs of 
food technology. The sad truth, of 
course, is that this just is not the 
In fact, hardly a one of these 
companies was sparked into action by 
the holder of an IFT card. Why 
should this be so? 

The reason for such a state of af- 
fairs is relatively simple, and is in 
no way connected with any alleged 
lack of business ‘‘savvy’’ or ‘‘know- 
how’’ on the part of the well-trained 
The time long 
since passed when there was even a 
tinge of truth to that hoary old ca- 
nard. The technologist, as an 
individual, just as much 
business acumen as his nontechnical 
brother. Then why does he not use 
this ability with the same drive and 
persistence as the nontechnical man? 


case, 


technical man has 


food 


possesses 


Schooling Extracts Enterprise 

Somewhere along the 
educational treadmill that went into 
the making of the B.S. or the Ph.D.. 
food had all 
the enterpriser spirit knocked out of 


Here’s why. 


the young technologist 
knocked out’’ is toe 
Actually it 
from 
half noticed, almost painless episodes 
encounters. He told 
late by the professors, by his 


him. Perhaps ‘* 


strong a term was sort 


of extracted him in a hundred 


and was early 
and 
textbooks, by the alumni (who at least 
should had better sense), and 
by the behind the desk up at 
the University Placement Office that 
the food role in life 
is to invent, to formulate, to control 


have 


man 
technologist ’s 


quality, to develop new processes and 
products, to supervise, to administer 
and to manage in some small degree 
the affairs of his employer. In short, 
his niche is to be a good, smooth- 
running cog in the corporate machine. 

Practically no one, least of all his 
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professors, ever told the young tech- 
nologist that it might pay off better 
to develop his own spirit of indi- 
vidualistic enterprise. 

The result of all this ballyhoo about 
being a good corporate cog is, nat- 
urally enough, a conviction on his 
part that what he hears is gospel 
truth, every word. He accepts his 
destiny pretty much as the professors 
have pointed it out and thereupon 
sets his sights on heading a depart- 
ment at Mammoth Mills, Ine. 


Didn't Know They Couldn't 


What about the smart nontechnical 
man? What about the salesman who 
knows that ‘‘anybody can make the 
product but the profit isn’t there 
until it’s sold’’? What about the 
smart promoter who had to take a 
special exam to get out of high school 
and then wisely decided that any more 
education would be a hindrance in his 
drive toward success as a chain-store 
magnate? Admittedly, none of them 
knows too much about being a good 
cog in the corporate machine, but 
nevertheless they are doing all right. 
They’re enterprisers from the word 
“go,” all of them. That, to the best 
of this writer’s knowledge and belief, 
is the basic reason why they are doing 
all right. 

When these enterprising characters 
want to hire technical brains, they 
know it can be done easily enough. 
Moreover, the possessors of the tech- 
nical brains will say “Yes, sir” and 
“No, sir” at just the right times and 
be very happy indeed to be on the 
enterpriser’s payroll. 


A Sad State of Affairs 


This state of affairs is completely 
serewy. Many food technologists have 
far more business ability than thev 
realize or make use of in their work. 
Likewise, the application of that busi- 
ness ability to the specifie problem 
of setting up their own enterprises is 
not nearly so diffieult or complicated 
The 


transition from employee to employer 


as they have been led to believe. 


has been, for many of those who have 
made it, much easier than anticipated 

What is mostly needed to make 
the transition is courage, continuity 
of effort, understanding 
of the and technical 
skills required by the particular type 


courage, an 


basie business 


of venture, courage, some cash back- 
i and finally, courage! 

There are a great many people who 
will tell you that the day when a small 
business ean be established is past and 


That is a lot of bunk. It is 
undoubtedly harder to break in today 
than it was in the dear dead yesterday. 
But then it has always been harder to 
start today than it was yesterday. Re- 
fact remains 


rone 


gardless, the cheering 
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that businesses do get started today 
and a fair percentage prospers. 

In our town a party was held re- 
cently to celebrate the opening of a 
new ultramodern food warehouse by 
a young man who has built up a 
flourishing chain of super-markets in 
the last 12 years. In another part of 
our state, which by the way is not 
large, a charming woman has brought 
well along the road to success a firm 
specializing in condiment specialties. 
Still another woman in our state 1s 
internationally known for the breads 
her company bakes. These are ail 
contemporary ventures—not something 
started way back in the days of the 
second Cleveland administration, the 
mustache cup and our grandfathers. 

Every city and every state can offer 
examples of this same type of business 
enterprise. It is the writer’s contention 
that the food technologist should look 
ahead to the possibility of using his 
training for himself by becoming an 
employer. This country can support 
a number of smaller businesses of 
exactly the type which the smart, well- 
trained food technologist is ideally 
suited to establish and run 


Hats Off To Business Men 

Nothing in this little piece is in- 
tended to disparage the business ac- 
complishments of groups other than 
food technologists. As a matter of 
fact—and it is quite plainly evident in 
all that has been said—the writer’s 
hat is off to the Italian chef who built 
a really sizable fortune out of a 
packaged spaghetti dinner and canned 
ravioli. The same doubled in 
spades, for the sales manager who 
finally said “Nuts!” to the idea of con- 
tinuing to work for someone else and 
went out and proceeded to do very well 
indeed with his own line of packaged 
cake mixes. In all sincerity, saluta- 
tions are extended from this corner to 
the business man who started a few 
vears back on a string and a 
barrel of corn syrup and is now the 
bubble eum king of the world. All 
these individuals are fine people, and 
all of them now employ good tech- 
nical brains who work assiduously for 
them in the factories built by the 
enterpriser’s enterprise 

But, friends, it would gladden this 
writer’s heart immeasurably if in 
some of these cases the technical man 
was the hero of the suecess story. Not 
the unsung hero, but the guy who gets 
written up in the public prints, who 
speaks to the Rotary Club and who 
winds up eventually as a director of 
the First National Bank. 

It would, truthfully, be nice to read 
some time, somewhere, that a food 
technologist, founder of a phenom- 
enally suecessful firm, had just hired 
a bubble gum king. 


roes, 


shoe 
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Taylor Instrument Companies 


HERE is central panel board as installed for controlling operation of a large battery of retorts (seen ranged around 


board). 


Instruments automatically regulate, indicate and record changes in process variables during retorting cycle. 


Gets 20% Boost by Going Automatic 


Instrument control of retorting reduces cannery’s time on this task 


and cuts losses. Product-quality regulation is 


IVAN C. MILLER 


Editorial Consultant, “Food Industries’ 


Through the intro- 
automatic 
comprising 


duetion of 
controls 
time, temperature, and 
pressure reguiating 
nstruments produe 
ion capacity of a battery of 26 re 
torts has been inereased approximately 
20 percent at the plant of P. J. Ritter 
Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

In addition, the use of these in 


stru 


ments has measurably improved prod 


he 
ihe 


uct-quality control, especially in 
retorting of products packed in glass. 
The retort operation on glass-packed 
goods not only requires application of 
sufficient heat to effect sterilization but 
also ealls for regulation of the pressure 
in keeping with the temperature to in 
sure against breakage of the jars or 
loosening of the caps. 
Details of the retort controls 
at Ritter’s and explanations of 
they function are offered in the follow- 


adopted 
how 
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simpliiv mat 


ll be divided into 


period of com 


temperature, 
thira, the 


pressure Goo! 


nt temperature shoek to 


retort is fi filled to 


the proper level with preheated water. 


rhree crates of sealed jars now go 


inside. Then before closing the retort 


operator makes certain that the 
three-way [V-7 transfer valve 


“off” po 
TV-8 


position. 


(see 
hookup diagram) is at the 
sition and thi the 


transter Vaive is at the 


three-way 
watel 
Under these conditions, air passes 
through pilot valve PV-9 to the top 
eontrol 
Con- 


diaphragm ot “air-to-close” 
valve VPIC-5, causing it to shut. 
trol valves VTRC-2, VTRC-3, 
VPIC-6 are all “air-to-open” 


consequently are 


and 
valves, 
closed, since no air 
can reach them. The operator also ad- 
usts the dia the 


process timer to 


1950 


also improved 


ciosed and 
e come-up process begins when the 
operator puts TV-7 to the “on” posi 
t opens har ve HV-11. 


Chis action supplies : Oo 


ion and 
oth con- 
trollers TRC-1 and PIC-4, and to the 
base of pilot valve PV-9 rhe inner 
PV-10 i n tr Op pos tion, 


at the 


e controller 
se acting, actu 
VTRC-2 and 

ill-open dur- 
come-up period rhe range of 

VTRC-2 7-19 
fully opened 1D psig. 
VTRC-: 


opened at 


ng the 
control 


being 


vVaive psig., 
Range 


ot the control vaive 


psig. and is fully 
eator-controller 

VPIC-6, 
range of 10-19 psig., 


VPIC-5, which 


is a double diaph with a range of 


Pressure indi 


actuates control valve 


oper- 
ating with a i 


and also control 


2-9 psig. 


At the beginning of the e me-up 





period, the set point of pressure con- 
troller PIC-4 is adjusted to approxi- 
mately 25 psig., which assures the re- 
tort pressure being several psi. above 
If the 
pressure becomes too high, the output 
of PIC-4 opens valve VPIC-6, which 
in turn opens the retort to the drain. 
If the pressure below the set 
point, valve VPIC-5 opens and allows 
high pressure air to enter the retort. 

The retort comes to the cook tem- 
perature in approximately 245 min., 
since both valves are open. 
Steam from control valve VTRC-3 
passes through the ejector, which pulls 
top of the retort and 
assists in circulating the water as the 


the jar’s internal pressure. 


f7oes 


steam 


air from the 


steam and air mix and pass through 
distributor located at 
Circulation has 


the holes in the 
the base of the 
always been a ma jor problem in ob- 
satis- 
table 


retort. 


control and 
Our 


retort 
distribution. 


taining good 


lactory heat 


(at foot of page), showing tempera- 
tures at various points in the retort, 
gives evidence that heat distribution is 
adequate and temperature control satis- 
factory. Furthermore, a come-up time 
of 24 min. when packing glass is a 
considerable improvement on earlier 
methods. 


Cooking Is Timed 

When the retort has 
temperature, the process timer 
begins to function. A red light goes 
on to indieate to the operator that 
the cook period has begun. As the 
point is reached, the inner 
valve PV-10 drops, al- 
metered amount of air to 
out port C to the base of the 
retort. The air assists the circulation 
during the cook period, since the 
ejector is inoperative with the small 
flow of steam necessary to maintain 
the cooking temperature. Control valve 


reached the 


eook 


control 
valve of pilot 
lowing a 


pass 


Hookup of Controls and Salient Temperature-Test Data 
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FUNCTIONING of new 


of controls. Indicated are various 


valves, 


retort system is depicted in this diagramatic hookup 


also air, steam, and water lines. 


VTRC-2 is closed during the cook pe- 
riod, and at the end, the process timer 
shuts off with the indicator at the 
zero position, and the red signal light 
goes out. This action cuts off the 
air supply to the temperature con- 
troller, and the two steam valves close. 

During the cook period, the pres- 
sure controller has been maintaining 
the pressure in the retort through 
action of valves VPIC-5 and VPIC-6. 
This control insures that jar lids will 
not be distorted or forced off and the 
contents lost. 

Pressure Cooling 

When the red light goes off, the 
operator knows the cooking period 
is over. He then opens the hand valve 
HV-12, which admits cooling water 
to the top of the retort. Again, pres- 
sure control plays an important part 
—to regulate pressure with respect to 
temperature during cooling. Pressure 
controller PIC-4 actuates control 
valve VPIC-6, allowing a_ sufficient 
amount of hot water to flow to the 
drain to maintain a positive pressure 
until the retort and its contents are 
eool. 

When the retort is _ sufficiently 
cooled to allow removal of cooked prod- 
ucts without loss of jar lids, the opera- 
water valve HV-12, turns 
transfer valve TV-7 to the “off” posi- 
tion, and closes high pressure air valve 
HV-11. Excess pressure and water are 
removed by opening the bypass valve 
around control valve VPIC-6. The 
erates of jars are removed and pass 
along a cooling canal to bring them 
down to room temperature. 

Before instruments 
on these retorts, it was necessary to 
manipulate several outlet valves in 
order to cool properly without loosen- 
ing jar lids. This consumed anywhere 
from 20 to 30 min. In contrast, the 
new cooling is safely accomplis hed in 
12 to 15 min. 

The improved control system has 
reduced the overall time on retorting 
as well as time of come-up and cooling, 
thereby increasing productive capacity 
of the equipment. 


tor closes 


were installed 





TABLE—HEAT-DISTRIBUTION TESTS With Measurements in Deg. F. 


Full Load of Glass-Packed Products 


Mercury 
Thermom. 
Tl 


Chart 
Record Vhermom. 
: 1 Bulb 


Time* 
(Min. 


it off at end of 31 min., eje 
alti-point in 


* Steam al 
** Connected with mt 
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Mercury 
rhermom. 


tor started to oper 
licating potentiometer 


Made at Various Points when 


Retort Contained 


Temperatures Recorded by Thermocouples** 


2 3 4 
Bottom Retort Crate 


6 
Middle Crate 


9 10 
Top Crate 





Bottom Top 


Side Center Center Side 


, 2 min. 7 sec, 
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Meat-Color Problem 
Is Closer to Solution 


Prepackaging research is now putting 
finger on wrappers and antioxidants 


most effective in checking discoloration 


A. A. KRAFT and J. J. WANDERSTOCK 


School of Nutrition & Department of Animal 
Husbandry, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


True, the prepackaged, self-service meat business is now 
moving along at a great clip. But before the throttle can 
be opened farther, it will be necessary to find really sure- 
fire ways to eurb discoloration. 

Briefly, the meats—as now commonly prepackaged— 
lose color too soon after wrapping, cutting down shelf-life 
in the store and also keeping qualities in the home. 

This situation led to an anti-diseoloration investigation 
at Cornell University. And results after careful tests with 
round steak and smoked ham have indicated that— 


B Of the wrappers tested, rubber-base film was the best 
for tresh meat, cellophane for cured meat. 


@ Of the antioxidants considered, NDGA (0.01 percent) 
was most effective for the fresh meat. But these chemical 
agents were not as effective in the case of cured meat. 


Factors Affecting Color 

Proper control of temperature is important not only 
for preserving the quality of meats, but also for inhibit- 
ing discoloration. In the case of fresh red meats, the 
temperature should be slightly above freezing, while smoked 
meats keep best at about 38 to 40 deg. F. 

Discoloration also seems to be dependent upon the inten 
sity and length of exposure to light.2 Probably the best 
light for use in displaying these meats is that from the 
ordinary incandescent bulb. Ultra-violet light has a bad 
effect on the color of meats, particularly luncheon meats. 

Fundamentally, both the grade and color of lean beef are 
influenced by the method of feeding the animals.* The breed 
of animals and the efficiency of the slaughtering and pre 
slaughtering operations also affect the color of beef.* 

Even more important is the length of time the cut of 
beef has been exposed to air before packaging. When cut, 
fresh beef has a purple-red hue—the true color of the flesh. 
3ut this color rapidly changes to a bright red, due to 
oxygenation of myoglobin present in the meat. If the meat 
1s wrapped directly after it is cut—before the formation 
of oxymyoglobin—some wraps will never permit this reac 
tion. Others that are slightly permeable to oxygen will 
eventually allow this reaction to take place. In still others, 
a reaction will oceur between certain chemicals in the 


wrapper and meats, causing “off” colors. 


FRESH, PALATE-APPEALING prepackaged meats 
are gaining new popularity daily. And even greater ~p 
demand is foreseen through increased retention of that 
freshness and appeal. (Sylvania Div., American Viscose 
Corp. photo) 
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Plastic films for packaging can be Pertinent Data Show How Various 
classified according to the materials 
from which they are manufactured: 
(1) Cellulose derivatives, (2) vinyl TABLE !—Changes in the Color of Round Steaks Treated With Various Anti- 
resins, and (3) rubber-base (rubber oxidants and Packaged With Wrappers Specified. 
hydrochloride) films.‘ A. With Cellophane A Wrapper 

Films from cellulose are most com- tis. a 
mon. These are transparent, highly i Mean of 


flexible, strong enough to offer a high Slots Skete S lets 





Change in Color 


degree of physical protection, and gen- Time 4Lots 2Lots Anti- Anti- Anti- 5 Lots 
in 0.01% 0.015% oxidant oxidant oxidant Con- Sum of 6 Sum of Squares— 
Hours NDGA NDGA 2 3 trols Treatments Mean 6 Treatments 


erally impervious to grease. But they 
are not proof against ‘moisture vapor. Coy ae 0.80 * i Aa -o: 
Water droplets forming inside such 9 5 —0.20 ‘ ! 0 
» . 5 0.00 3.95 0 
packages go through the film, leaving 112! 5 0.80 
the wrapper dry and transparent in Le 
stead of partly opaque. od 2.80 
Compared to other films, the vinyls, 
including vinyl chloride, have a high 
water-vapor retention. Some are odor- 
less and tasteless, and they offer maxi wrens - ‘ 5 5 ‘ 2 cent 150.122 
resists ‘e to or f shemicals . > : :, 
~ ie resi een to gr and - wrote le Source of Variation Degrees of Freedom Sum of Squares Mean Squares 
ba a8 . ° > 
tubber-base films are desirable 
- — . P » &£ ¢ .ae‘ dae Between mean of antioxidants 
wrapper for many foods. Beside S Between means of hours 
their Imperviousness to the moisture Remainder, interaction 
vapor, they have a high tensile strength 


that can be further increased for low ; 
temperature storage by varying the eatin conan Tadeen cn Camnasnumean te cakes tae eee Te 
formula of the film. These films are 
also heat-sealable, and they ean be 
made either transparent or colored. In B. With Cellulose Acetate Wrapper 
addition, they a I affected by the 


Change in Color 
ordinary hazards of a food package, Mean of 


such as grease, oil, or dilute acids. And ; Slots Slets 5 Lets 
their impermeability enables them to Time 4Lots 2Lots  Anti- Anti- Anti- 5 Lots 

in 0.01% 0.015% oxidant oxidant oxidant Con- Sum of 6 Sum of Squares— 
Hours NDGA NDGA 2 4 3 trols Treatments Mean 6 Treatments 


retain flavor 
Discoloration Reaction 8 7 0.5 0.40 0.40 0.80 0.20 3.05 } 1.813 
gO 1.8 8.55 3 13.643 
Canadian workers attempted to show ‘ f = : yi ; 2 ( ae 1am oan 
that the discoloration of red meats was 75 5 3. 80 35.35 ‘ 210.903 
. 5 5 g0 >. 4 ( ; 5 >.13 226 .953 
caused by the meat reacting with the 3 25 ; 00 7 3 5 5.41 247 663 
coating on cellophane.® But results in 
dicated that all wrappers gave this re- 
action. Discoloration was due to the 
formation of methemoglobin, which squares 143.125 129.500 185.240 114.480 147.880 183.680 nae é 903 .905 
gives the meat a dark brown ¢  B 
é ‘ ‘ a bias n color. But Source of Variation Degrees of Freedom Sum of Squares Mean Square 
this discoloration can be retarded by otal 41 215.000 
5 5.091 
6 204.949 
30 10.051 


using a suitable reducing agent, such Between means of antioxidants 
, pais Between means of hours.... 
as sodium bisulphite. Remainder, interaction 


Retention of the color of fresh beef 
is a special problem, since beef has a 


darker color than other meats.® Many 


properties of the packaging material x 
I * * “ } " C. With Rubber-Base Film Wrapper 
are involved in color retention. Re- Change in Color 
search by the du Pont laboratories has a eae Mean of * : 
shown that, in ¢ tio ge r- « 
- it, in addition to oxygen per isis “iat Skate 
meability, importanee also attaches to Time 4Lots 2Lots  Anti- Anti- Anti- 5 Lots 
low water vapor permeability and a in 0.01% 0.015% oxidant oxidant oxidant Con- Sum of 6 Sum of Squares= 
certain degree ot water absorption. Hours NDGA NDGA 2 3 trols Treatments Mean 6 Treatments 
\ specific cellophane was shown to ~ a ‘ i 5 “03 1 a 
be effective in retaining the color of 0.300 
> l } 4.503 
fresh meat for 72 hr. and longer at 
34 to 40 deg. F. This film has a “wet- . ; > 3° 29180 
table’ surface which must be in con- — sum of 7 
observa- 
tions 
surface are a certain degree of water Mean 


tact with the meat. Properties of this 


absorbency and low oxygen permeabil 
“ - 500 10.500 10.120 ] 9,280 28.120 - a. 72.960 


ity. The film also has a relatively low mee 3 ‘ 
water permeability, which is impor- Source of Variation niet ae Sum of Squares 
tant because excessive drying of the means of antioxidants 5 
surface of the meat contributes to color r npirdce de orang 

changes. Bacterial and enzymatic 


action also add to these changes. If the 
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Wrappers and Antioxidants Performed 





TABLE |! (Cont’d.)—Changes in the Color of Round Steaks Treated With 
Various Antioxidants and Packaged With Wrappers Specified. 


D. With Cellophane B Wrapper 
Change in Color 





Mean of 





5 Lots 5Lots 5 Lots 
4Llots 2Lots  Anti- Anti- Anti- 
0.01% 0.015% oxidant oxidant oxidant 
NDGA 4 3 6 Treatments 

0.00 .00 F 55 0. 5.303 
.40 2. .f 2 .570 

80 ( 62 ¢ 25.403 

; { .633 


. 60 wee 
0 703 


5 Lots 
Con- 
trols 


Sum of 6 Sum of Squares— 


Treatments Mean 


2.60 

2.80 
Sum of 7 
obser va- 
tions i 10.80 20 
Mean... 82 2.9% 2. 1.54 2.46 
Sum of 
squares 


49.120 77 304.583 


Degrees of Freedom Sum of Squares 


66.750 51.080 23.360 
Source of Variation Mean Square 


Retween means of hours.. 
Remainder, interaction 





TABLE I!—Mean Color Changes for the 144-Hr. Period in Round Steaks Treated 


With Various Antioxidants and Wrapped With the Four Films 
Change in Color 


Sum of 4 





Sum of Squares 
Mean of 4 Papers 
2.56 993 .313 
8 1,189.250 
1,522,680 
981.480 
1,181.160 
1,693 .880 


Cellulose Rubber 


Acetate 


Cellophane 
Antioxidants A 

0.01% NDGA 
0.015% NDGA 
Antioxidant 2.. 
Antioxidant 4.. 
Antioxidant 3... 
Controls 
Sum of 6 treat- 
treatments... 
Mean 
Sum of sq 
6 treatmente 


Cellophane 
B 


CAmwnwe®w 
weeyg 


100.85 
16.81 


es of 
616.610 4,857.970 296.290 1,790.893 seu 7,561 .763 


Degrees of Freedom Sum of Squares Mean Square 
2,048 ,678 
1,744 .987 

108.203 

195.488 


Source of Variation 
Total. Pats 
Between means of papers 
Between means of antioxidants. . 
Remainder, interaction " . 
581.662 


13.033 


= 44.63 





TABLE itti—Color Changes for the 72-hr. Period in Hams Treated With the 
Various Antioxidants and Wrapped With Six Films 


Change in Color 





Anti- Anti- Anti- 
0.015% oxidant oxidant oxidant 
NDGA 2 Al 3 


Sum of Squares— 
6 Treatments 


Sum of 6 
Treatments 


Con- 
trols 


0.01% 
NDGA Mean 


9 


5 
5. 
5 


Cellulose 
acetate 
Rubber 
base 
Sum of 6 
papers 
Mean 
Sum of 
equares of 6 
183.86 194.69 ‘ 1,119.11 
Degrees of Freedom Sum of Squares 
35 4.66 
5 0.80 


183.12 181 


Source of Variation Mean Square 


Between means of antioxidants. . ee : 
Between means of wraps oe aed da 5 1.86 
Remainder, interaction............... e. 25 2.00 
0.372 
F value for papers = ——— = 4 65 
0.080 


0.160 
F value for antioxidants = = ~ = 2,00 
0.080 
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material has a low water vapor-perme- 
ability, a high relative humidity may 


be maintained within the package. 


Color Change in Cured Meats 

In prepared and cured meats, the 
color problem differs greatly from that 
of fresh meats. The color of prepared 
meats is subject to “fading” when these 
foods are exposed to light and air. 
Fading is dependent upon the intensity 
and length of exposure to light. 

Color changes in cured meats may 
be controlled by proper packaging 
methods.’ Discolorations caused by de- 
hydration can be checked with a suit- 
able wrap. One that is completely im- 
permeable to moisture would be most 
effective. But microbiological action 
prevents use of such a wrap. 

Cured meats are also subject to 
serious discoloration by chemical ac- 
tion. Pigments in these meats are nitric 
oxide derivatives of the hemoglobin or 
myoglobin. Oxidation ef these pig- 
ments is greatly accelerated by light, 
causing the meat to turn brown or 
gray. 

The reaction for nitrie oxide hemo 
globin is: 

NOHb + O,- > MetHb 
Fett > Fet 


In eases where opaque packaging 
materials are not applicable, exclusion 
of oxygen seems to be the only proce 
dure to follow. A vacuumized package 
gave best results when cellophane, Plio 
film, aluminum fei], and vacuumized 
wraps tested. Color protection 
of sliced boiled ham is best secured 
through the exclusion of light or 
oxygen. 

Air oxidation of nitrie-oxide myo- 
globin proceeds more rapidly at lower 
pH values. It is appreciably retarded 
at a pH of 8.25. Nitric-oxide myo- 
globin is easily attacked by atmos- 
pherie oxygen, but the mechanism of 
the oxidation to metmyaglobin appears 
to be such that there is no optimum 
pressure for the reaction. The rate of 
reaction is proportional to the oxygen 
pressure. This phenomenon differs 
from that taking place with the nat- 
ural pigment hemoglobin, which does 


were 


have a definite optimum pressure fo1 
oxidation.’ 


Antioxidants and Color Changes 

Nordihydroguaiaretie acid (NDGA) 
would be expected to have antioxygenic 
properties, since the hydroxyl groups 
are in the ortho position. When the 
hydroxyl groups of the  phenolie 
compounds are in either the ortho or 
para position, they are active. And 
when these groups are in the meta 
position, the compound does not have 
antioxidant properties.!° 

In extensive toxicity experiments, 
NDGA proved harmless in amounts 
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Tar in excess of that required to pre- 
vent the oxidation of fat over extended 
periods of storage.® 

NDGA has been successfully used 
in retarding rancidity in lard, bacon, 
and salt-cured fish. It is also effective 
in delaying the oxidation of fatty acid 
esters, stabilizing carotene in vegetable 
oils, and retarding oxidative changes 
in vegetable oils and frozen cream. 

Other antioxidants are superior in 
retaining the stability of animal fats.“ 
These antioxidants were developed by 
the Tennessee Eastman Corp. in co- 
operation with the American Meat In- 
stitute Foundation. 

Referring to Table V, 
is a food inhibitor grade of hydro- 
quinone. Antioxidant 3 is the food 
inhibitor grade of butylated hydro- 
Antioxidant 4 is a pro- 
pylene glycol solution of antioxidants 
2 and 3 and citrie acid. The composi- 
tion of antioxidant 4 is as follows: 
0.01 percent butylated hydroxyanisole, 
0.003 percent hydroquinone, and 0.002 


antioxidant 2 


xyanisole. 


percent citrie acid. 

Butylated hydroxyanisole, in eombi- 
nation with hydroquinone and an acid 
synergist, is a superior antioxidant 
for animal fats. Extensive studies on 
the toxicity of these antioxidants have 
shown that they can be safely used in 


foods, 


About the Procedure 


Five lots of round steak, all of about 
the same quality, were selected (Table 
I-A) for the tests. It will be noted, 
however, that Lot V graded “choice”, 
while the other four lots were “com- 
This difference undoubtedly 
influenced the color change and the 
In all 
cases, 100 to 150g. samples were chosen 
from the round 
During the packaging of each lot, the 


mercial”, 
effectiveness of the treatments. 


at random top eut. 
wraps were rotated so that no one film 
was consistently used as the first pack- 
This done to 
equalize the time of exposure prior to 


aging material. was 
wrapping with each film. 


A, cel- 


1 rubber-base film, and 


W raps u sed were cellophane 
lulose acetate, 
cellophane B. These wraps afford some 
moisture-vapor retention, and all are 
The 


wrap is highly gas permeable, allowing 


heat-sealable. cellulose-acetate 
for rapid passage of oxygen through it. 

Antioxidants used included nordihy 
droguaiaretic acid (NDGA), and anti- 
oxidants 2, 3, and 4. NDGA was used 
in two concentrations by weight: 0.01 
pereent in Lots I, I, III, and V, and 
0.015 percent in Lots IV and V. Anti 
oxidants 2, 3 and 4 were used in con- 
centrations of 0.025 percent by weight 
The NDGA 


varied to determine the optimum level 


concentrations of were 
for color retention. 


Color was judged visually with the 


Munsell color panel (meat seale A) 
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with grading from 1 to 10 in order of 
increasing darkness. This panel was 
developed for checking adult beef 30 
min. after brightening, and was pre- 
pared for the National Livestock & 
Meat Board. 

Meat samples were exposed to light 
from four 30w. white fluorescent 
bulbs (Mazda) at a distance of 17 in. 
below the bulbs and at 90-deg. angle. 

Antioxidants were dissolved in a 
filtered coconut-oil carrier and brushed 
on the surface of the meats (this tech- 
nie giving a more uniform coating 
than dipping). Meats were then 
wrapped and stored at 32 to 36 deg. 
F. Observations were made 8, 24, 48, 
72, 96, 120 and 144 hr. after packag- 
ing. Control (untreated) samples were 
handled in the same way. 


Testing Smoked Hams 

Except for differences in the size 
of the meat samples and packaging 
materials, smoked hams were treated 
in the same manner as round steaks. 

Ordinary smoked hams were used in 
Lot I and pre-cooked smoked hams in 
Lots If and III. In Lot I, one 50g. 
sample and two smaller ones were 
similarly treated, making three samples 
for each treatment, or a total of 72 
for the lot. Although color changes 
in the smaller samples corresponded 
closely to those in the larger ones over 
a 3-day period, both sizes of samples 
were used in subsequent studies. A 
small and large sample were used for 
each treatment in Lots II and ITI—48 
samples in each lot. 

Since the color-change reaction was 
more rapid in ham and it seemed to 
end earlier than in round steak, ob- 
servations were only made after 8, 24, 
48 and 72 hr. 

In Lots IT and III, cellophanes C 
and D were substituted for cellulose 
acetate and cellophane B. The former 
packaging materials have a_ higher 
degree of moisture-vapor retention, 
thus they could be expected to mini- 
mize discoloration. 

Samples of hams were treated with 
antioxidants used for round steaks, and 
held at 32 to 36 deg. F. NDGA was 
used in eoncentrations of 0.01 and 
0.015 percent by weight. Control sam- 
ples were packaged without antioxidant 
stored with treated 


treatment, and 


ones, 


Antioxidants Prove Effective 
In some instances, the color of round 
steaks improved in the first 8 to 24 
hr. This change might be attributed 
to the antioxidants with 
in the package, resulting in a 
that noted 
during However, since 
color was judged visually, this improve- 


action of 
oxygen 
than 


brighter red color 


packaging. 
ment might be due to experimental 
error 
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Antioxidants were most effective for 
checking color changes in round steaks 
during the first 24 to 48 hr. NDGA 
(0.01 percent) inhibited color changes 
in round steaks for 144 hr. In a 0,015 
percent concentration, NDGA was not 
as effective. Antioxidant 4 did a good 
job of retaining the color of round 
steaks. But antioxidant 3 was gen- 
erally not as effective, and antioxidant 
2 was least efficacious. All the anti- 
oxidant-treated samples, wrapped in 
one or more of the films, retained color 
better than did untreated ones. 

Significant color retention was not 
shown in any of the antioxidant-treated 
smoked hams, as compared with con- 
trol samples. But the mean color change 
for treated samples was less than for 
untreated ones. 

Among packaging materials, rubber- 
base film gave the best color retention 
in round steaks. Cellophane A gave 
good color retention, while cellophane 
B was somewhat less effective. Cel- 
lulose acetate preserved color the least. 
Differences among wrapping materials 
were significant. 

In the smoked-ham tests, cellophane 
E was best. And cellophane D also 
compared favorably with it. Cellophane 
B, cellulose acetate, cellophane C, and 
rubber-base films were less effective in 
inhibiting color changes. Cellophane 
E is recommended for cured meats, 
whereas other cellophanes tested are 
better for fresh meats. 

Round steaks packaged in films af- 
fording greater retention of color also 
responded to antioxidant treatment to 
a greater degree than samples pack- 
aged in films allowing for greater color 
change. 


Statistical Tests 

In the statistical study made of these 
results, the “F” value was employed 
for determining differences in color 
of meat due to antioxidant treatments 
(Tables I-A to I-D). A significant F 
value means that differences in color 
were induced by one or more of these 
treatments. This same for sig- 
nificance has been used in comparing 
the effeets of the different packaging 
materials on the retention (Table I-D). 

The “t” value is a test for determin- 
ing if any particular treatment differs 
signifieantly in color change from the 
control sample. When the t value is 
significant, the treatment in question 
has successtully retarded color changes. 

Variations due to sampling may re- 
sult in significant F or t values that 
are merely attributed to chance. To 


test 


compensate for these variations, “levels 
of confidence” have been established to 
determine a truly significant value. A 
value significant at the 5-percent level 
of confidence will oceur by chance 5 


percent or less of the time. A value 
at the 1-percent level can be due to 
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chance only 1 percent of the time, and 
it is therefore more significant than 
one occurring at the 5-percent level. 


Average Variation Determined 


The concept of degrees of freedom 
refers to the number of observations 
that may vary after certain restric- 
tions have been placed on the data. 
The number of degrees of freedom 
is one less than the number of cases 
in the sample. Here, for antioxidants, 
the number of degrees of freedom 
equals five, since there are six anti- 
oxidant treatments (including the 
control). Similarly, since seven obser- 
vations were made for each treatment, 
the degrees of freedom for hours is 
six. The basic idea of degrees of free- 
dom is to make the number of samples 
taken as nearly representative of an 
infinite number of samples as possible. 

To obtain the average variation for 
each set of data, each measurement 
must be squared. The data alone do 
not provide satisfactory estimates. In 
respect of simplicity and for ease 
in computation, the measurements are 
squared and their sums taken for 
further calculation. Use of the sums 
of squares in the formula for testing 
significance tends to equalize all meas- 
urements so that they may be con- 
sidered as coming from a normally dis- 
tributed set of samples. The squares 
are well adapted to short cuts in com- 
putation. 


Wrappers Show Differences 

“Interaction” is the term to deseribe 
the phenomenon occurring when anti- 
oxidant treatments are used in com- 
bination with various packaging mate- 
rials. The effect of antioxidant treat- 
ment is not always the same, but de- 
pends upon the wrapper used. This 
effect must be considered in the an- 
alysis when testing for significant dif- 
ferences among treatments. 

Table I-A shows data for round 
steaks wrapped in cellophane A. The 
F value of 18.4 is significant at the 
1-percent level of confidence, indicat- 
ing important differences among anti- 
oxidants and hours of observation. 
Color change over a period of time is 
a recognized factor, and was not sub- 
jected to further analysis. 

Each antioxidant was compared with 
the control. No difference was found 
between 0.01 percent NDGA-treated 
and untreated samples. The t value for 
0.015 pereent NDGA was 4.6, indicat- 
difference from the 
control at the 1-perecent level. Un- 
treated samples showed less color 
change than those treated with anti- 
oxidants 2 and 4. Antioxidant 3 had a 
t value of 2.09 when compared with the 
control, a difference significant at the 


ing a significant 


5-percent level of confidence. 
Data for round steaks packaged with 
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cellulose acetate are presented in Table 
I-B. The 3.04-F value, significant at 
the 5-percent level, is not as important 
as that observed for cellophane A. Con- 
centrations of 0.01 pereent NDGA and 
0.015 pereent NDGA were not different 
from untreated samples. Control sam- 
ples had less change in color than those 
treated with antioxidant 2. The t value 
for antioxidant 4 was 3.13, indicating 
significant color retention at the 1- 
percent level when compared with the 
control. Antioxidant 3 did not differ 
from the control. 

Table I-C presents data for steaks 
wrapped in rubber-base film. The F 
value of 18.7 is highly significant at 
the 1-percent level of confidence. On 
further analysis, it was found that all 
antioxidants showed greater color re- 
tention than untreated samples. The t 
value of 9.25 for steaks treated with 
0.01 percent NDGA is highly signifi- 
cant. NDGA in a concentration of 
0.015 percent had a t value of 5.2 when 
compared with the control; antioxidant 
2 gave a value of 4.3; antioxidant 4, 
a value of 5.0; and antioxidant 3, a 
value of 5.6. 

Data for samples packaged with cel- 
lophane B is presented in Table I-D. 
A highly significant F value of 25.8 
was found. NDGA (0.01 percent) had 
a t value of 7.94 when compared with 
the control—a big difference in color 
retention. NDGA _ (0.015 _ percent) 
treated steaks and controls did not 
show much difference. Antioxidant 2 
had a t value of 4.0, indicating a dif- 
ference from the control at the 1-per- 
cent level. Antioxidant 4 gave a t value 
of 4.17, showing a difference from the 
untreated samples at the 1-percent 
level. 

Data for packaging materials is pre- 
sented in Table II. Figures in each 
column are the mean color change for 
the total period of observation. The F 
value of 44.63 represents a big dif- 
ference among films at the 1-percent 
level of confidence. Inspection of the 
mean color change for each wrap indi 
cates that the rubber-base film gave the 
greatest color retention, cellophane A 
ranked second, cellophane B third, and 
cellulose acetate resulted in the greatest 
color change. 

Data for smoked ham samples are 
given in Table III. Figures in each 
column are the mean color changes of 
all lots for the 72-hr. period, 


Mean vs. Individual 


The 2.00-F value for antioxidants in- 
dicates no great differences among 
treatments. Since the values are the 
means of all lots in each treatment, they 
are not as representative as data for 
individual samples. If this study had 
considered individual samples, dif- 
ferences might have been found among 
treatments. The mean color change for 
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all antioxidant-treated hams was less 
than for the control. 

Packaging materials gave an F value 
of 4.65, indicating important differ- 
ences in color retention. Compared 
with cellophane B, a t value of 3.75 
was obtained with cellophane E—a big 
difference between these two wraps. 
Cellophane E compared with cellulose 
acetate gave a t value of 3.75, which 
is significant at the 1-percent level. 
Cellophane E compared with rubber- 
base film had a t value of 2.5, which 
indicates a difference between these 
materials at the 5-percent level. 

When cellophane D was compared 
with cellophane B, a t value of 2.5 was 
obtained—a difference in color reten- 
tion at the 5-percent level. Cellophane 
D compared with cellulose acetate had 
a t value of 2.5, indicating a difference 
at the 5-percent level of confidence. 

Inspection of the means for other 
papers indicates that no significant dif- 
ferences could be expected between any 
two papers compared. 
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Five Steps Must Be Taken 
To Solve Residue Problem 


Significant information and decisions will come out of 


F&DA hearings. Enlightened cooperation of processors 


essential. Bad public reaction possible 


R. S. McBRIDE 


Consuiting Editor, ‘Food Industries,’ 
Washington, D. C 


How much residue of toxic or dele- 
terious material may properly remain 
on foods? No one will ever have a final 
answer to that question, but the Food 
& Drug Administration is starting to- 
ward a partial tentative answer in 
proceedings scheduled to begin Janu- 
arv 17 in Washington. 

The first part of what will be a 
long series of hearings will deal with 
the residues from sprays used for pest 
control on fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Thereafter will come the comparable 
hearing on fruits and vegetables which 
are to be processed by drying, freez- 
ing, canning or preserving. 

The basie principles which underlie 
the solution of this problem are not 
essentially different, whether one is 
concerned with fresh spinach, prepack- 
aged apples, grape marmalade, can- 
ned green beans, catsup, prunes, frozen 
broceoli, or a multitude of other goods. 
Hence, every processor of food who 
uses any of the fruits or vegetables at 
any stage, even as a minor component, 
is concerned with this proceeding from 
the very beginning. Some of the basic 
steps which are likely to be taken de- 
serve our thoughtful consideration. 


The Need for Sprays 

Congress recognized, when it passed 
the 1938 Food & Drug Act, that many 
commodities could not be grown sue- 
cessfully unless toxic sprays were used 
for control of insect, fungus, and other 
attack. Knowing this basie fact, it pro- 
vided in the law that the presence of 
unavoidable residues of such materials 
would not in itself constitute adultera- 
tion, even though a like quantity which 
might get into the food otherwise 
would be sufficient to warrant con- 
demnation and destruction of the food. 

It becomes essential as a first step 
in the tolerance hearings for F&DA to 
determine, with the aid of competent 
entomologists, just what spray ma- 
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terials may best be used in order that 
the primary grower of the fruit and 
the vegetable may expect to produce 
a good The food officials will 
doubtless recognize such practices as 
being permissible. It is equally likely 
that officials will not tolerate any 
residue whatsoever of toxie materials 
whieh do not appear to be necessary. 
And more certainly, any con- 
tamination of a food by materials of 
this sort will not be excused. 


crop. 


even 


What Residue Results 

The second step in the inquiry will 
deal with a very simple factual matter. 
The answers will not come easily, but 
they probably will be factual. Look 
at it this way: 

When the farmer, the vineyard op- 
erator, or the orchard owner follows 
a proper and desirable pest control 
practice with a given chemical, how 
much of the spray material is likely 
to remain on the fruit or vegetable 
which goes to market or to the factory? 
Variation in farm practice, differences 
in weather and erop conditions, and a 
multitude of other factors will have to 
be appraised. But the answer will be 
determinable for each significant com- 
bination of commercial conditions. 

The important part of the job of 
finding out the quantity of residue is, 
unfortunately, contingent on develop- 
ment of much better methods of chem- 
ical analysis. This is particularly true 
for the new organie pest control 
sprays. But work is underway, and 
more will be done. In due time the 
typical residue will be known. Then 
the third step may be taken. 


Is Residue Removable? 


To know how much spray of a given 
character is on the skin of an apple 
is not enough. We must know also 
how much of that spray residue will 
remain with the apple as it goes to 
market or as it goes into the food plant 
for processing. Well-established meth- 
ods were developed years ago for 
washing and waxing apples. It is 
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well known that much of the spray 
residue is readily removable. We do 
not have comparable knowledge for 
all other fruits and vegetables. 
Obviously, F&DA will make a great 
distinction between the different types 
of uses. If apples are to be peeled and 
the peeling discarded without food or 
feed usage, then F&DA is not con- 
cerned as to whether spray residues 
remain on the skin as they go to the 
processing plant. They are concerned 
with the product which does become 
food. Furthermore, it makes a great 
deal of difference whether the com- 
modity is one of large regular public 
usage or is only a condiment. Natur- 
ally, the easily removed residue on an 
apple skin is relatively unobjection- 
able compared with a comparable con- 
centration on a broccoli flower or on 
other inaccessible parts of vegetables. 


The Factory Problem 

In this first proceeding, F&DA is 
dealing with fresh products that go 
to the housewife without factory treat- 
ment. So, at this third stage, there 
will be little or no attention to the 
factory problems created by residues. 
The main consideration will be what 
reaches the consumer. Nevertheless, 
factory problems are to be taken up 
later in the investigation. It is im- 
portant that the initial stages of the 
proceedings be condueted with that 
in mind. 

In the first place, it is vital that 
the public generally does not get the 
idea that food contaminated by resi- 
dues can never be used in a processing 
plant. If alarmist conclusions are 
drawn from these early proceedings, 
they will handicap the processor in 
persuading people to use his products. 


What Is Safe? 


Paralleling the efforts to trace foods 
through the growth period to the ulti- 
mate marketed product must be studies 
of a toxicological nature. These con- 
stitute the fourth stage of inquiry. It 
is extremely important that the best 
available testimony go into the record 
as to the dietetic effect on the con- 
sumer if there be even minute traces 
of the unwanted residues. It is not 
likely that our present knowledge of 
toxicology is going to be adequate to 
answer all of the pertinent questions. 

At this point, there is the danger 
that the professional testimony—which 
must be limited to opinion in many 
cases—may be converted into partisan 
argument. It is to be hoped—by all 
who have the best interest of the food 
business at heart—that the profes- 
sional witnesses and the attorneys will 
not intermingle statements of fact and 
opinion in such a way that the two 
become indistinguishable. 

(Turn to page 189) 
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A SPECIAL FOOD INDUSTRIES REPORT 


THESE automatic chlorinators are 


Seabrook Farms phot 


used for pre-treating liquid wastes. After wastes have been screened 


units introduce chlorine into them to promote oxidation and to prevent odor nuisances 


WASTE DISPOSAL 


Lowest over-all costs are seen either in rigidly controlling waste going 


into sewers or in reduced use of water and its reclamation in order to 


discharge highest concentrations of suspended solids to treatment works 


designed to process the entire amount of garbage from food plants 


W. J. O’CONNELL, JR. and KEITH A. FITCH 


Respectively, Chemical Engineer and Food Technologist, 


W. J. O'Connell & Associates, San Francisco 


Yesterday, Mr. Average Food Proc- 
essor had isolated land areas or unused 
stream diluting capacities, or capacity 
in municipal sewers available for use 
for disposal of his wastes. 

But today the picture is different. 

Population growth and industrial 
development have left few processors 
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with isolated land areas, and the same 


trends have resulted in increased de- 
mands upon the waste dilution capa- 
cities of streams. whose 
operations entail substantial amounts 
of wastes are rightly concerned about 
how the costs for pollution control 
that are looming are 


Processors 


to be allocated. 


teS0 


No. 1 need is the realistic viewing 


of each situation in perspective and 
an approach on the basis of faets and 
figures. The procedure 


such perspective will be essayed in this 


tor developing 


report. 

Public demand for controlling pol- 
lution has increased. Unregulated use 
of air and water, formerly more or less 
taken for granted, are now subjects of 
real concern, and broad efforts have 
recently been initiated toward the 
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prevention of nuisance and conserva 
tion of resources. As a result, both in 
dustry and government will be facing 
reasonable and unreasonable demands, 
during the next decade, for treating 
sewage and waste. The costs go into 
millions. 

Public Law 845, passed by Congress 
in 1948, direets the Federal Security 
Agency to participate in all interstate 
and most state planning of water pollu- 
tion control programs.’ 

Coincidentally, the U. S. Corps of 
Engineers and the Coast Guard are 
increasingly vigilant against violators 
of provisions of the Rivers & Harbors 
Act and the Oil Pollution Act regulat- 
ing the discharge of sewage and waste 
into rivers, harbors, oceans and large 
lakes.? 

In the past several years, many state 
legislatures have made moves to change 
laws they deemed to be unsatisfactory 
in controlling water-polluting disposal 
of sewage and waste. And the publie 
is supporting them. 


Trends Toward Control 
Where the spread of communicable 


cerned, benefits obtained by treating 
sewage and wastes are not measurable 
in terms of dollars. Almost any cost is 
seen justified for steps that will pre- 
vent such developments as cholera 
epidemics or the consumption of radio- 
active residues. True, in this country, 
the spread of diseases by polluted 
waters has been almost controlled. 

Most laws under which health agen- 
cies act were designed to eliminate de- 
lays that are inevitable in legal pro- 
cedure, thus to insure prompt control 
of water-borne diseases—a fact that 
precludes consideration of economic 
factors. But, in addition to control- 
ling diseases, health authorities now are 
moving toward new and broader pro- 
grams to improve the environment via 
such control. Unfortunately, these 
authorities have carried over the philos- 
ophy of health laws to their plans for 
administering programs to improve the 
environment. 

It would be wise for all food proces- 
sors to aet and cooperate so that re- 
quirements for controlling pollution 
may be set up on realistic bases. But 
it is important that efforts toward im- 


pated, and the control of pollution be 
attained at the lowest cost to communi- 
ties and industries. 


Waste Disposal Methods 

Food plant wastes usually get some 
degree of treatment—either by the 
plant or municipality—prior to their 
final disposal. There may be: (1) 
Minimum treatment before emptying 
into a lake, river or tidal flow; (2) 
diluting, after sufficient primary and 
secondary treatment when discharge 
must be into an insufficient flow of 
water in a lake, river or harbor; (3) 
minimum treatment prior to spread- 
ing on well-isolated land, or lagoon- 
ing®; and (4+) removing a large amount 
of suspended solids and lowering the 
biochemical oxygen demand (B.O.D.) 
sufficiently prior to percolating and 
discharging on a limited amount of 
land. 

The economies involved in any treat- 
ment for controlling pollution are be- 
coming increasingly important. An 
analysis to determine a balance between 
needs and costs for controlling pollu- 
tion from industrial wastes (signifi- 


diseases and irreparable damage of 
waters for human consumption are con- 


proving the environments be reason- 
able, only demonstrable needs be antici- 


cant only because of chemical factors) 
merits an appraisal different from that 





What To Expect On the Anti-Pollution Front 


Federal action on industrial stream pollution will be 
moving ahead this spring. 

Reports from the Public Health Service’s division of 
water pollution control on prominent examples of sew- 
age and industrial waste pollution affecting interstate 
waters are in preparation. And food processing wastes 
are in this category. 

These early reports will be the first assistance from 
the new federal agency created as a result of passage of 
a federal anti-water pollution law by the Republican 
80th Congress. This agency got its first funds last sum- 
mer—a total of $2,725,000 as the first bite of a five- 
year program for which Congress authorized appropria- 
tions totalling $31,000,000. 

Congress authorized the voting of funds to Public 
Health Service up to $22,500,000 per year for loans to 
states and municipalities for the construction of treat- 
ment works. Grants to states and interstate pollution 
agencies will total $1,000,000 per year for studying 
industrial pollution problems. For administration of 
the program, grants will reach up to $2,000,000 per 
year. 

Also included via the new law are funds for the 
General Services Administration. To states, municipali- 
ties and interstate agencies will go $1,000,000 per year 
for drawing up plans for remedial works; for adminis- 
tration, $500,000 per year; and for the construction of 
a water pollution laboratory at Cincinnati, $800,000 
per year for five years. 

States are using their federal money grants to step 
up their own anti-pollution programs. Last year, the 
grants ranged from $35,000 for New York to $8.758 for 
Nevada. 

The yearly reports the Public Health Service expects 


to release this spring are parts of what will later be- 


come a comprehensive report on the stream pollution 
problem in all the major river basins of the country. 
The agency has already asked state pollution agencies 
to furnish data for reports to ten river basin headquar- 
ters of the division of water pollution control. These 
offices will in turn relay the area information to Wash- 


ington for drawing up the master report. Slaughter- 
houses and other food processing plants are considered 
important contributors to stream pollution in each of 
the ten river basin areas. 

Food-processing waste studies are up front among 
the projects to which states are devoting this money. 
Texas is spending $14,000 on methods of treating citrus 
waste, and Minnesota is devoting $8,500 to studies on 
treating beet sugar refinery waste. 

Thus far, industry has heard very little about the 
effect of the federal government’s plans to cooperate in 
developing water-pollution control programs. From here 
on, it’s clear that conservationists, sportsmen, public 
health officials, and others, will make extensive use of 
the information being gathered by the Public Health 
Service to get more authority for the federal govern- 
ment to enforce stream pollution measures. 

At this time, the water pollution law gives federal 
officials no powers of enforcement. But the power of 
publicity, and increased concern about pollution 
brought on by more need for use of water courses for 
waste disposal by industry, can mean only one thing: 
More pressure of public opinion, which in turn can be 
reflected in the amounts of money and kinds of new 
authority Congress may be asked to give Public Health 
Service to deal with the problems if the states fail to 
meet public demands, 
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which is given to needs and costs for 
insurance against the spread of dis- 
eases. 

Where control of pollution is only a 
matter of using the water for agricul- 
tural, industrial or recreational pur- 
poses, cost of treatment can be reason 
ably weighed against benefits to be 
expected.* 


How Costs Are Based 


Construction and operating costs of 
such sewage and industrial waste treat- 
ment plants—whether built and oper- 
ated by the municipality or industry 
on three (1) 
Degree of treatment required to permit 


are based variables: 
disposal without creating a nuisance; 
(2) gallons of flow to be handled and 
in flow the 
disposal plant; and (3) strengths and 


age 


variations rates through 


variations in the strength of se 


and wastes. 


Generalizations on probable eosts 


vy lead to fa 


tor 


for pollution control m 
Unit 
amortization and operation of 


lacious econelusions. ‘osts 


sewerage 
waste 
widely. 


works—where sewage and 


treated 
factor in 


are 


collected and vary 


One dominant determining 
such unit costs is the expense of eon- 
structing sewers leading to the treat- 
ment works and disposal area. Another 
is the degree of treatment required by 
authorities. 

situation 
consideration, regardless of whether it 


Each ealls for separate 
is processor or municipality that as- 


sumes responsibility for disposal. 
When generalizations on costs are at- 
tempted, the magnitude and range of 
of: 


(1) Capital cost of the disposal works 


unit costs are expressed in terms 
per million gallons per day, (2) eapital 
cost of the treatment works per capita 
served, and (3) cost per million gal 
lons treated for amortization of invest- 
ment and operation over the estimated 
period of useful life of the plant. 
Range of Treatment Costs 

Capital costs of treatment 
plants depend primarily upon volume 
and strength of flows. These costs may 


sewage 


range from $60,000 to over $225,000 
per mgd. They amount to capital costs 
5 Pro-rated 
amortization and operating costs for 
of 
nery Wastes in a municipal works may 
$15 to $160 million 
Amortization of capital 


of $5 to $25 per eapita. 


treatment fruit or vegetable ean- 


vary trom per 


gallons. in- 
vestment in the sewage disposal plant 
and costs of operation for domestic 
sewage treatment generally range from 
#4 to $35 per million gallons. 
Approximately the same costs apply 
to 
sewerage works or by facilities pro- 


wastes disposed in a municipal 
vided by the industry, since the dis- 
posal methods are the same. 

Major variations in treatment costs 
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sew 


in Table II). Variations in costs are 


culls, and other inedible materials going 


COSTS to municipalities for each ton of cannery garbage disposed into 
‘rs are shown on basis of probable amortization and operation costs (set up 
controlled 


by amounts of peels, cores, 


into sewers. Thus, when suspended 


solids are kept below 200 ppm. (less than 1,000 tons of garbage in a 200,000,000- 


gal. flow), garbage can be discharged into municipal sewage 
If all garbage is discharged to the sewers but production 


tional cost (Point A) 


is increased 67 percent (25,000 tons of garbage into a 200,000,000-gal 
disposal cost is about $1.30 per ton (Point G). 
and dumping it onto land 


for disposing of garbage by hauling 


assumed to be $1.25 per ton. 


re attributed to differences in govern- 
Controversial 
“What 


ment viewpoints, ques- 


tions imelude: (1) capacity 


should be provided to handle industrial 


waste at municipal w considering 


the unreliable nature of estimates of 
ndustrial needs?” And (2) “What are 
the needs tor supervision and opera 
tion of the disposal plants?’ 


When 


through publie vote on a 


construction is finaneed 


bond 


issue, 


governmental officials (for 
| 


politieal 


easons ) authorization for eon 


strnetion necessary for 20 to 30 years. 
It is unreasonable to expect them to 
propose construction on a step by step 
as-needed basis, unless they have vig 

support for advocating such 
pro Frankly, they do not wish 


to aceept the industrialists’ approach, 


amis. 


that is based on saving costs by build- 
ng facilities with short useful life and 
then replacing them when necessary. 

Principal cost in the disposal of food 
the of 
inedible portions of the raw material 
In 


table canneries, the inedible wastes con 


waste stems trom treatment 


elIng processed, fruit and vege- 


sist principally of peels, pits, eores, 
seeds and trimmings, 

The manner of disposing of the in- 
should be 
ot two 
(1) Disposal of all garbage 
(ineluding the 


liquid waste) directly from the plant 


edible portions as garbage 


chosen after comparing costs 
methods: 


solids suspended in 


1950 


at negligible addi 
flow), unit 
This cost is comparable to those 


a cost which is 


to land or to recovery of by-produets, 
and (2) dumping some of the garbage 
and disposing of remainder as sus- 
pended solids in waste flows discharged 
hrough sewers to ultimate disposal on 
land or into waters. 

Disposal, either of waste solids di- 
food plant land 
by-produets, is subject to 


reetly from onto or 
recovery ot 
cost control by the industry. Actually, 
few canneries are located where liquid 
wastes, still to be disposed of, may be 
spread on fields or diluted into streams 
m treatment. Where vary- 
ot well 


liquid wastes, must be discharged into 


after minim 


ing amounts garbage, as as 


sewers of the municipal treatment 


works, the costs are largely deter- 
mined trom capital expenses resulting 
from construction of facilities designed 
according to capacity criteria selected 
by the city engineer. 
The manner of selecting design eri 
teria for sewer and treatment facilities 
as a major effect on construction costs. 
anxious to 
“big enough’. In addi- 
| 


will make enough 


In general, industrialists are 


have sewers 


eity 


tion, engineers 


for handling st flows, 
ot 


creases In population. 


allowances rm 


expansion eity boundaries, and in- 


Cooperating With Community 


From a tax and operating-cost stand- 
point, the that 
pollution are 


industry must see 


control requirements 
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FIG. 2. LOWEST TOTAL (and per ton) costs for disposing cannery garbage 
into sewers or dumping it onto land are obtained either by keeping suspended 


solids in the waste below 200 ppm. or 


and discharging all garbage into sewers. 


reducing volume of flow over 40 percent 
A 200-ppm. suspended-solids content 


is equivalent to discharging less than 1,000 tons of inedible material into sewers. 


And a 40 percent reduction in flow is 


the same as disposing liquid waste with 


5,000 ppm. of suspended solids—our hypothetical cannery’s 15,000 tons of gar- 


bage per season. 
cost of $1.25 per ton for hauling and 


met with use of minimum facilities. To 
do this, of 
industry should cooperate and provide 


informed representatives 
engineering assistance to the eommun- 
ity. With this cooperation, it will be 
possible to: 

A. Establish agreements with regula- 
tory authorities on minimum amount 
tor 
pollution control under specific geo- 


of treatment needed reasonable 
graphie and economie situations. 

B. Preelude use of casually assembled 
data and estimates when selecting de- 
sign criteria and planning operating 
program for proposed treatment works. 

C. Make that 
for minimum treatment 
with full knowledge of probable trends 


sure design criteria 


are selected 


toward water canneries 


and by-product recovery from cannery 


economy Ir 


wastes. 
D. Guard against a plant design af- 
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In graphs, values from Table II were used, with an assumed 


dumping on land. 


fording unnecessarily large capacity 
for years to come—that is, the kind of 
plant intended for future populations 
or industries, that will not carry their 
share of the costs. 

Any proposed project must be an- 
alyzed and, from the viewpoint of the 
industry, justified. It must assure 
lowest costs for the treatments re- 
Any premature agreement 
with promotional and politieal efforts 
“to get rid of the pollution” can result 
in assessment against the industry of 


quired, 


major shares for amortization of large 
governmental expenditures. 

The industry should aid the munici- 
pality or district in analyzing the 
engineering and economic aspects of 
the 
munity’s engineers are preparing their 


sewerage proposals—while com- 


report, not after the report is formally 


presented. In general, the importance 
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of this matter of timing is not appreci- 
ated by industrialists. Too often they 
hold to the “let’s see what happens” 
philosophy. 


Cost Comparison Factors 


An industry usually has a choice to 
urge one of four methods of disposing 
of waste: It can: (1) Agree to handle 
all its own disposal problems, (2) 
recommend a separate industrial waste 
treatment works be built and operated 
by the community along with the do- 
mestiec sewage treatment works, (3) 
recommend that industrial waste and 
domestic sewage be treated in a single 
plant, and (4) the industrial waste 
can be pretreated in units in each plant 
and the effluent handled along with do- 
mestie sewage. (Analysis of the latter 
method, in an assumed ease, is made 
later in this article in order to detail 
the various factors and variables.) 

Under these four options, there are 
alternate choices for action, and the 
nature of costs involved can be shown. 
First, there may be consideration of 
the probable costs which will accrue to 
the community if a minimum, average, 
or all of the garbage from a fruit and 
vegetable cannery is discharged into 
the waste feeding into a municipal 
system for final disposal along with 
the community’s domestic sewage. Sec- 
ond, consideration may be given the 
equipment necessary for pretreatment 
at the cannery to keep a minimum of 
garbage and liquid wastes from going 
into sewers. 


Analysis of a Cannery Waste Problem 

Now to get more specific: Table I 
shows the results of an analysis of an 
assumed situation—disposal of water 
and waste from a fruit and vegetable 
cannery that is the only such plant in 
a community with a population of 
50,000. 

A look at the hypothetical list of 
products packed will serve to indicate 
the nature of the operation. The fol- 
lowing factors are given: (1) Water 
used in a 155-day season amounts to 
200,000,000 gal., (2) average daily use 
of water is 1,330,000 gal., and (3) 
average waste liquid contains 500 ppm. 
of suspended solids with an 800-ppm. 
B.0.D. From this table it ean be de- 
termined that the rate of 
water use by our case-study plant dur- 
ing the tomato season would approach 
3,840,000 gal. per 24-hr. day. 

It is further assumed that this com- 
munity has an average, combined high- 
strength flow of 5,000,000-gal.-per-day 
of sewage and wastes from other in- 
dustries. Reference to standard text- 
books on sewage treatment justifies the 
assumption that the municipal waste 
flow, apart from cannery waste, con- 


average 


tains 325 ppm. of suspended solids with 
a B.O.D. of 350 ppm. In particular, 
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these assumptions are supported by 
reference to Table II.° 

The sewers into which this cannery 
discharges its waste were built to 
handle wet weather increases of flow. 
However, such flows do not oceur dur- 
ing the canning season. 

If the waste from this cannery econ- 
ained less than 200 instead of 500 ppm. 
of suspended solids, it can be figured 
that it could be handled by the munici- 
pality. Additional cost of handling 
would not be appreciable, since there 
are adequate provisions for treating 
domestic sewage throughout the year. 
The momentarily unused treatment 
sapacity, otherwise needed for handling 
wet weather flows, would be available. 

Cannery garbage from this plant, 
other than an irreducible minimum of 
solids suspended in the waste flow, can 
be dumped on land. The cannery also 
has drying and _ by-product-recovery 
equipment. 

Because cannery waste treatment is 
seasonal, average annual capital costs 
for such treatment should be charged 
off over the operating season, or about 
half the year. 

With any waste disposal problem, 
analysis of the economics requires a 
measure of the “loadings” to be han- 
dled. The magnitude of the waste 
loaded on sewers, treatment works, land 


or diluting waters is dependent upon 
three factors—number of gallons, sus- 
pended solids that settle under quies- 
cent conditions, and the oxygen needed 
for biochemical stabilization of or- 
ganic matter. 

In our example, it can also be as 
sumed that the area has large streams 
with a dissolved oxygen content greater 
than 6 ppm. And both municipal sew- 
age and cannery waste can be diluted 
into them. 

Often it is important to consider 
loadings in terms of B.O.D. and to 
select design criteria on B.O.D. com- 
parisons. However, under the condi- 
tions in question here, operating diffi- 
culties and need for sufficient capacity 
to treat seasonal cannery wastes justify 
consideration of loadings in terms of 
suspended solids content. 

Additional costs required for treat- 
ing this cannery’s wastes are attributed 
to difficulties in the settling of its waste 
solids in conventional primary tanks. 
Because of the nature of these solids, 
chemicals must be added to adjust 
the pH and to form a settleable floc. 
Failure to remove these settleable 
solids adequately will result in un- 
sightly offshore conditions and ultimate 
formation of offensive sludge banks.” * 

The general level of costs pro-rated 
for amortization and operation of 


facilities for treating cannery waste 
varies widely with the strength of the 
waste, measured by the suspended 
solids content. From experience and 
reference to data number of 
sources, assumptions for the cost per 
million gallons of flow are given in 
Table II. In addition, these costs show 
seasonal totals and unit costs per ton 
of garbage discharged into sewers. 
Values applicable to specific conditions 
of cannery operation, selected for ana- 
lytical use, are underlined in this table. 


trom a 


Working Out Low Cost Disposal 

From this table, it is evident that dis 
charge of an adequately screened flow 
(which amounts to 2,500 tons of gar 
bage disposed by this cannery into 
sewers) results in a unit cost of $3.20 
per ton. This cost applies to one-sixth 
of the cannery’s total garbage tonnage. 

Significance in relationships between 
the amount of garbage discharged into 
sewers and the unit cost per ton of 
garbage so disposed can be seen when 
figures in this table are graphed (Fig. 
1). The decrease in unit cost between 
discharges of 1,000 to 2,500 tons of 
garbage into the sewers-—see (C) in 
Fig. 1—is a mathematical matter which 
is a function of cost assumptions 

forth in Table II. 
The significanee of the lower unit 


set 





Processing and Disposal of Cannery Waste 
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FIG. 3. EFFICIENT screening, 


flotation and 


chlorination 


even be economical to install byproducts recovery facilities 


will insure a cannery-waste flow with less than 200 ppm. 
of suspended solids. Waste so treated can be handled in 
municipal works along with domestic sewage at a slight 
additional cost. Waste water—primarily that used for cool- 
ing canned foods—can be re-used for certain operations 
after flotation, chlorination and cooling treatments. It may 
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to recover dry feed or molasses from garbage screened 
and floated from waste flows and garbage from trimming 
tables. Also, by reducing volume of waste water so that 
all garbage can be discharged into sewers at lowest unit 
cost, it may be found economical to install facilities for the 
reclamation of water. 
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Here Are Data on Treatment Costs, Water Usage and Waste Flows 





TABLE I—ASSUMED OPERATIONS Used as a Basis for the Analysis of a Typical Cannery’s Waste Disposal Problem 


Raw No. of cf 
Tonnage 16-Hr. 
Processed Canning 


Product per Hr. Days 


Peaches 
Apricots 
Asparagus 
Pears 
Spinach 


Tomatoes 


um ptions for 
Analysis of Problen 


*Does not include pits 


24/244- 


e 


as 

Production 

During 

Season 

, 500 

,000 

2,000 

, 500 

,000 

000 

2 464,000 


Total Tonnage 
of Garbage* to 
Processing, 


Gal. of 
Total Gal. of Land Dis; 
Water During 
Season 
38,400 ,000 
24 ,000 ,000 
26 ,000 ,000 
4,800 ,000 
24 ,000 ,000 
89 600 ,000 
206,000 , 000 


Season 
16,000 
, 000 
,000 
3,200 
3,200 
400 
SOU 


3,500 

900 
2,600 
1,500 
1,120 
5,200 


200 , 000 000 


TABLE !I—ASSUMPTIONS OF COSTS to the Municipality for Treating Can- 
nery Waste Flows of Varying Suspended Solids Content 


Cost for treatment, in terms of dollars per 


flow is is true regardless of whether 
ig. 1 of this report carefully analyzes 


Total Cost for 
Treatment of Can- 
nery Waste Flow, 

On Basis of 
Seasonal Water 
sage of 
200,000,000 Gal. 


Estimated Averaged 
Additional Costs for 
Treatment of Can- 
nery Waste Flow, 
In Dollars Fer 
Million Gal. 
No added cost 
$15 


Seasonal! Average 
of Strength of 
Waste Flows as 

PPM. of 
Suspended Solids 
Up to 200 

200 
300 


iries widely with changes in strength « 
B.O.D 


age handled 


{in terms o' or suspended solids 


Estimated Unit 
Costs Per Ton for 
Disposal of 
Garbage in 
200,600,000 Gal. 
Flow Based on 
Treatment Costs 


$0.00 


Tons of Wet 
Garbage (Ex- 
cluding Pits 
In Seasonal 
Flow 


Up to 1,000 


$3,000 
$3 , 600 


$8 ,000 


$16,000 
$20,000 
$25,000 


$28 , 200 
$30,000 


10,000 
12,500 


$31,000 
$32,000 


*Strength of flow assumed for illustrative analysis. 





costs with suspended solids contents 
750 ppm. 
Note that at a strength of 750 ppm. of 
suspended solids, a discharge of 200, 


above is worth emphasis. 


000,000 gal. of water per season carries 
3,750 tons of garbage into sewers at a 
unit of per ton. On the 
other hand, if all 15,000 tons of gar- 
bage from this cannery were disinte 


cost $4.25 


grated and discharged into sewers, the 
unit cost for disposal could be reduced 
see (F) in Fig. 1. 

is particularly noteworthy that 
unit $1.30 
might be obtained if production 


to $2.06 per ton 

It 
an even lower cost per 
ton 
is increased so that the waste contains 
25,000 tons of 


note (G), Fig. a 


garbage and no addi 
tional water Simi 
larly, this low unit cost would prevail 
if production remained at the 15,000- 
ton garbage level, and the amount of 
Was cut 


water 10) percent. 


These varying unit costs per ton 


of g 


arbage disposed into sewers should 
be compared with an assumed trucking 


and dumping eharge of $1.2 


5 per ton 
of garbage. 

Fig total 
sonal costs for all garbage disposal 
all 


comprise two increments. 


2 shows the over-all sea 
costs 
for 


disposing of any portion of the garbage 


and over unit eosts. These 


One is 
into sewers. The other is for disposing 
onto land or processing the garbage as 
it is collected in the plant. 

Total cost for disposal of this can- 
(A), Fig. 2, top—is 


nery’s garbage 
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lowest when a minimum of suspended 
than 200 ppm.—reaches 
the sewer, When 3,750 tons (750 ppm. 
of suspended solids) are disposed of, 
the (E), Fig. 2, top 
that a seasonal saving of about $12,500 


solids less 


costs indicate 


may be attained by maintaining a 


minimum amount of suspended solids. 


Disposal on Land Runs Lowest 

The disintegration and disposal of 
the eannery’s entire 15,000 tons of gar- 
bage into the sewers results in a total 
t of $31,000—(F), Fig. 2, top. This 
is $13,500 more than when 14,000 tons 
of hauled, at 
ton, for disposal on land or processed 


garbage are $1.25 per 
by the canner. However, if production 
in the plant were increased, then dis- 
posal of 25,000 tons of garbage into 
the sewers (in a 200,000,000-gal. flow) 
vould cost $32,000, against an assumed 
cost of $30,000 for hauling and dump 
land. 


Rather 


ng on 
production, 


economies 


than 


raising 


without more water, 


using 
continuing at the 
same production level, but cutting the 


can be obtained by 
amount of water used by 40 percent. 
rhis would 
120,000,000 


result in 


per 


a waste flow of 
with a 
suspended solids content of 5,000 ppm. 
Assumed on a_ unit 
basis for this strength (Table II) are 
$160 per million gallons, making the 
seasonal cost for sewerage $19,200. 
Since a comparison of the eeonomics 


gal 


season, 


treatment-costs 
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Biochemical 
Tonnage of Oxygen Demand 
Garbage (B.O.D.) — 
Diach “a 4 


oO 
Waste Flow 





in Typical 
Waste Flow 





of weste disposal is most often made 
the basis of cost per ton, total dis- 
2, top) are trans- 
. 2, bottom). 


on 
posal costs (Fig. 
lated to per ton costs (Fig 

Under the assumed conditions and 
requirements for waste treatment, the 
economical choice is either to dispose of 
a minimum of into 
sewers with the balance dumped on 
land, or to reduce the amount of water 
and then disintegrate and discharge all 
of the garbage into the sewer. 

Costs in this cannery analysis show 
the savings in over-all expenses which 


amount garbage 


can be obtained by keeping wastes out 
of the sewers. 

It may be difficult and costly to in- 
corporate waste processing and water- 
recovery operations into a cannery. To 
determine whether this is practical and 
what are involved is the next 
step in this analysis. This calls for a 
waste processing and water recovery 


costs 


works tlowsheet. 

The same steps are taken toward 
establishing comparable unit costs for 
pretreatment at the cannery. 

An idea of what equipment may be 
required shown in the flowsheet 
(Fig. 3), which shows the equipment 
that will produce the desired effluent. 
It shows facilities for water 
reclamation. No consideration is made 
where the effluent specifications re- 
quire biological oxidation. Usual space 


is 


also 


limitations in or near a cannery, lo- 
eated in a community with a popula- 
tion of 50,000, make construction of 
secondary treatment units improbable. 

Installation of the best equipment is 
necessary to insure the degree of pre- 
treatment upon which this analysis is 
predicated. There is considerable dif- 
ference in the performance of secreen- 
ing, chlorinating, flotating, pressing 
and drying units. Satisfactory equip- 
ment is described in the manufac- 
turers’ catalogs.§ 

The waste treatment elements de- 
picted in the flowsheet are considered 
essential, regardless of the economies of 
water recovery. After effective screen- 
ing, chlorine could be introduced into 
the waste flow to provide some oxida- 
tion and to prevent odor nuisances. The 
flow could then be treated in a flota- 
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tion unit. In this unit, flotation of sus- 
pended solids is accomplished with air 
(dissolved in the waste liquid under 
pressure), together with chemical floe- 
culation aids. These units will reduce 
the suspended solids content of the 
waste water and give an effluent with 
less than 150 ppm. of suspended solids. 
Such an effluent would be satisfactory 
for final disposal by dilution or perco- 
lation without further treatment. This 
is true if the waste is prechlorinated to 
reduce the B.O.D. content and to deter 
the formation of H,S in sewers follow- 
ing admixture with other wastes. 

A suitable combination of chlorina- 
tion and flotation equipment for waste 
treatment might cost about $25,000 in- 
stalled. Annual charges for such in- 
stallations can be estimated by allow- 
ing 124% percent for interest, depre- 
ciation and maintenance. In this ease, 
this increment of charge is $3,125, to 
which is added a $1,800 operating ex- 
pense. This amounts to an estimated 
annual cost of $5,000 for waste pre- 
treatment facilities and operation. 

Comparison of resulting total costs 
for ‘disposal of all garbage, including 
that into sewers, then gives us a figure 
of $23,650, if 2,500 of the 15,000 tons 
are discharged into the sewer-—against 
$23,500 ($17,500 plus $5,000) if sea- 
sonal discharge into the sewer is con- 
trolled to 1,000 tons. Here, the reader 
may compare (D) and (A) of Fig. 2, 
top. 


Drying the Waste 

If the garbage cannot be dumped, a 
choice remains between discharging all 
garbage into sewers and providing 
facilities for reclaiming waste water or 
keeping the garbage out of the sewers 
and dehydrating and selling the meal. 

To dehydrate garbage and thus make 
meal, it is necessary to employ press- 
ing, disintegrating and drying equip- 
ment, Suitable units might cost $40,000. 
Interest, depreciation, maintenance and 
operating charges for this equipment 
are to be compared with the $31,000 
seasonal cost for handling garbage dis- 
posal to sewers. 

In treating and disposing of press 
liquid from pear waste, evaporation 
may be used, depending upon whether 
it is profitable to convert this waste 
into molasses. 

Where water conservation is de 
sirable, facilities could be provided 
for reclaiming the cooling waters 
and possibly other water low in pollu- 
tion. A  reeommended process for 
making re-usable water is to: (1) 
Segregate the waste streams, (2) sub- 
ject re-usable flows to high chlorina 
tion, (3) use the flotation system, (4) 
employ pressure filtration, (5) rechlo- 
rinate to a low chlorine residue, and 
(6) cool in an atmospheric tower. 

Re-use of the water should reduce 


Solids removed . . . or dehydrated 








Protective Equipment Corp. photo 
MULTI-UNIT VIBRATING SCREENS remove solids from wastes and facilitate 
treatment of liquids in disposal lagoons, by natural purification in streams, or in 
the municipal treatment works 


DRYERS can be installed to dispose of wastes. With addition of pressing and 


disintegrating units, garbage can be dried into a meal, instead of being dumped 
on land or discharged into sewers. 
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assumed costs for disposal to the 
sewers of 15,000 tons of garbage from 
$31,000 to $19,200. An analysis of 
waste-water recovery economies shows 
that if 40 percent, or 80,000,000 gal., 
of water is reclaimed for annual costs 
of less than $10,000 (i.e., for unit costs 
of less than 12c. per 1,000 gal.), the 
total disposal and water treatment 
costs might be $29,200. The estimated 
annual cost of $10,000 for water recov- 
ery is thus covered, and the savings on 
water pumping or purchases are gains. 

Water re-use must be carefully con 
trolled, with due attention to the limi 
tations, nature of the cautions, and 
the statements of principles set forth 
in the report of the National Canners 


Assn. Western Branch Laboratories.® 


Wise Planning 

Food processors should 
tailed attention to future planning 
Whenever any changes are made in 
plant layout, they should be made to 
assure lowest cost for facilities to 
process wastes and for obtaining waste 
disposal services from the community 

Units shown on the 
waste processing serve either for an 
centrally 


give de 


isolated cannery or _ one 
located. In either case, their use results 
in lowest operating costs—whether for 
handling industrial waste through the 
municipal sewers along with domesti 
processing the 
number of plants. The 


effluent could be disposed of either on 


sewage, or separately 


wastes of a 


available vol- 
without 


land or into commonly 


umes of diluting waters, 


nuisance or damage. 

In using this analysis, 
tended that municipal officials assume 
that industry should pay all construe 
tion and operating costs. This 
not follow, it is common 
for the community to 
facilities to 


it is not in 


doe = 
since prae 
tice provide 
centrally located separate 
treat all industrial wastes for final dis 
posal so that the effluents similarly con 
tain less than 200 ppm. of suspended 
The decision to provide sep 
industrial 
number of 


solids. 
arate, but 
treatment facilities for a 
is always based upon the policy 


common, waste 
plants, 
all costs to the interest 
Then, if lowest cost 


of lowest over 
of the 
for sewage and waste disposal can be 
treatment 


community. 
obtained by providing for 
of fruit and 
waste, as in this case, such 
though located at the 
than at a 
considered a 


vegetable processing 


a unit-—-even 


cannery rather 


central site—can also be 
part of the community 
system. 

To protect his 
each processor, in an 
tion 
should seek the experienced 
industrial consult They an 
him that the design 

by authorities 


economic interest, 


area where pollu 


control programs are proposed, 
advice ot 
ants. 


assure 


bases de 


selected 


manded 
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flowsheet for 


a municipality’s engineer are analyzed 
from the industries’ viewpoint. In 
this manner, it can be determined 
whether adequate alternatives would 
result in overall reductions in financing, 
construction and operating costs. 

Public Law 845 purports to “recog- 
nize, preserve and protect the primary 
responsibilities and rights of the states 
in controlling water pollution.” But, 
supporters of both the Public Health 
Service and the Army Engineers, 
rigs such bills as H.R. 4568 and 
H.R. 4825, are continuing their efforts 
to gain full authority for pollution 
control throughout the nation. Con- 
centration of control at this level could 
result in application of standards with- 
out regard to local situations, assess- 
ment of unreasonable taxes, and un- 
justified inereases in production costs. 
To forestall such developments, the 
citizens must themselves take the ac- 
tion necessary to correct currently un- 
satisfactory situations. 

Pressure will be exerted for the in- 
dustry to bear a significant share of 
sewage and waste treatment 
through taxation, sewer rental charges, 
or requirements that they make their 
capital investment in treatment 
works. In most eases, lowest over-all 
costs for disposal of industrial waste 
will follow from providing separate 
waste-treatment works for groups of 
processing plants, or from control at 
the discharge settleable, 
putrescible or toxic wastes into sewers. 
Contributing to the same end, are re- 
duction in the use of water and in-plant 
procuring 


eosts 


own 


origin ot 


reclamation of water for 
high suspended solids in the waste. 

the problem of the 
large 
and 


Fundamentally, 
processor is to avoid using 
amounts of water for washing 
cooling and to dispose of garbage. 

In general, the industry has already 
assumed responsibility for the cost of 
disposing of 75 to 85 percent of its gar- 
Thus, there is sound reason to 
that any community should 
assume costs for handling at least 
7 percent of the industry’s garbage. 
Matters of capacity needed in a munie- 
ipal works, and sewer rental charges, 
often may be based on handling 10 to 
20 percent of the garbage created in a 
season. This garbage could be kept out 
of sewers with pretreatment facilities 
at the eannery as part of the municipal 
sewerage system. 

The industry must 
that garbage-disposal costs are vital 
when deducted from the small profit 
margin on most foods.'° 
This is true whether-the disposal is 
by the processor, municipality, 


bage. 


contend 


make it known 


pre cessed 


done 
or both. 

Industry should point out that peak 
loads oceur, 


fruit and vegetable waste 
the most, a few hundred hours a 


Then, consideration should be 
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made to use works designs that pro- 
vide for less than otherwise-desirable 
removals when handling overloads. 
When nominal capacities are ex- 
ceeded, additional treatment may be 
obtained through periodie use of chem- 
icals, chlorination for oxidation, and 
use of ferrie sulphate for coagulation 
so that capital costs for eonstruction 
are reduced. Such planning will, of 
course, result in occasional increases of 
operating charges, but those charges 
may be much less in the aggregate than 
continuing tax burdens for amortizing 
costs of facilities handling low loads. 
The processor should be informed on 
trends regarding percentages of costs 
for sewerage service to be paid from 
general tax revenue, as distinguished 
from “sewer rental” revenue. 
Especially in situations where there 
can be any questions regarding the 
future of industry in the area, food 
processors and other industrialists 
should campaign for municipal con- 
struction of minimum-sized works. 
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A Week's Job—In a Day 


SAMPLING of milk—first step 


in test—is performed by Dr. H. S. 
assistant professor of veterinary pathology and hygiene, University of Illinois 


College of Veterinary Medicine. (Photo courtesy College of Veterinary Medicine) 


Quick, Cheap Ring Test Spots 
Brucellosis-Infected Herds 


Called “seven times faster at one-tenth the cost,” 
new procedure is seen as boon to dairyman in 


curbing toll-taking Bang’s disease 


LYLE E. ASHELFORD 


Assistant Editor, University of IIlinois 
College of Veterinary Medicine 


Dairy plant operators who have 
their eyes on the crystal ball! see a big 
new part they may play in stimulat- 
ing a greater wholesomeness of the 
nation’s raw milk supply. For in 
one year—perhaps two—they may test 
milk for brucellosis (Bang’s disease) 
just as they now test it for butterfat. 

The “Ring Test” is the new develop- 
ment that many scientists predict will 
be a great aid in the control and even 
eradication of brucellosis—which robs 
the nation’s dairy industry of more 
than $88,000,000 per year, and causes 
undulant fever in thousands of fami 
lies who drink infected raw milk. 
How Test Is Made 

Operators will find the test easy to 
make. A small sample of milk is taken 
a producer's ship- 


from each ean ot 
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ment. One drop of a specially pre 
pared purple Brucella antigen is added 
amount of milk in a 


The mixture is thoroughly 


to a small this 
test tube. 
shaken and allowed to stand at room 
temperature until the cream rises. 

At the end of an hour, samples are 
And is how 


name, 


here 


If the cream 


ready for reading. 
the test 
layer forms in a blue ring around the 


gets its 
top of the sample and the milk is 
white, then the test is positive. This 
means, the herd 

If the cream is 
blue, the herd 

The test, 


also be 


have infected 
white and the 
Is negative for 
little 


cream 


may 
COWS. 
milk 
brucellosis. with but 
change, can used for 
samples. 

The test screens out those herds that 


have brucellosis. Onee such herds are 


found, the owners ean he encouraged 
to have their veterinarians check each 
cow for infection by means of blood 
tests. Infected cows would then be re- 
moved, leaving healthy herds. 


1930 


Bryan, 


Many milk plant operators will want 
to know what happens during the 
test. When an animal is infected with 
the bacteria of brucellosis, its body 
fights them in every way it can. One 
way is to produce special proteins, 
called antibodies, which make the bae- 
teria clump together. These antibodies 
are present in the milk of infected 
cows, and the ring test is used to de- 
tect them. 


Antibodies Responsible for Reaction 

The antibodies are earried on the 
outside of the cream droplets. When 
the antigen, which is a suspension of 
killed Brucella bacteria stained blue, 
is added to the milk, the antibodies 
attach themselves to the bacteria and 
capture them. When the cream rises, 
the antibodies and bacteria go with it, 
and a blue ring is formed on top of 
the milk. If there are no antibodies 
present, the stained bacteria are left 
in the milk, and the cream remains 
white. 

Advantages of the 
the now-used blood test are two-fold 


ring test over 
economy and speed. It’s believed that 
the ring test costs only about one 
tenth as much 
iest. And one man can test more than 
50 herds a day. That’s seven times as 
since it would take the county 
week to test the same 


to make as the blood 


fast- 
veterinarian a 
number of herds by use of the blood 
test. 

But it may be more than a year 
fore milk plant operators will be able 
to use the ring test. In research 
laboratories at the University of Minne 
sota, University of Illinois, Michigan 
State College, and probably in other 
states, scientists are busy checking its 


be 


accuracy against the results of blood 
tests. 

Pioneering, and leading the nation 
in experiments on the ring test, is the 
University of Minnesota. There, Dr. 
M. H. Roepke reports that the ring 
and blood tests have been compared on 
7,022 herds. 

Among the 
ring test is that it won’t find infected 
But, 


test 


disadvantages of the 


cows that are not in production. 
seeond 


Minnesota, 


it would eatech them on a 
after they refreshen. In 
the blood test found 
herds which had been negative on the 
ring test. gut in 41 of 73 herds 
checked, it was diselosed that 


reactors in 112 


the in 
fected cows were out of production at 
the time of the tests. 

Other 
solved: It 
readings; it 


disadvantages t vet re 


sometimes gives tatse posi- 


tive misses infeetion mn 


bulls or beef cattle: it is not accurate 


on frozen, sour or colostral milk; and 


it sometimes false negative 


wives a 
cows if 


with 


reading on milk of infected 


the milk is too greatly diluted 


milk from healthy cows 
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FIGS. 1 & 2. 


green area on shaded side of skin at time of picking, 


after 6 months storage at 32 deg. F. 


under skin, and in skin itself, were discolored 


THESE ARE Rome Beauty apples picked too early for satisfactory storage. 
(lower left) green color in flesh. 
Skins (top) had developed brown characteristics, and (below) cells immediately 


and 


Top left: Fruit had leaf- 
Right: Apples of same lot 


indicating that cells had ceased to function. 


Stored Apples—Why They're 


First step in assuring keeping quality is selection 


LOU BISNO 
Bakery Chemist and Production Consultant, 
Burbank, Calif 


Part | 


There is a diversity of opinion 
within the pie baking industry as to 
the economy of using fresh apples in- 
stead of canned ones, particularly at 


the end of the storage season. 


The fact is that the high percentage 
of storage rots—they have ranged up 
to 44.6 percent in winter apples with 
drawn from storage in July—represent 
serious factors in cost, production prae 
tices and plant sanitation. And the 
problem of rapid mold growth in ap- 
ple pies under conditions of high tem- 
perature and humidity is of consider- 
able consequence, 

The object of this three part article 
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of fruit on the three- 


is to indicate a number of factors bear- 
ing upon apple storage losses and sug- 
gest some effective means for reducing 
them. The substantiating data are 
taken from personal experience sup- 
plemented by that from quoted sources. 
Three steps for deterring losses are 
distinguished—selection; picking, han- 
dling and temporary storage; and con- 
ditions of final storage—and will be 
the subjects of our three articles. 
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FIGS. 3 & 4. SAME VARIETY picked at proper maturity for extended storage. Top left: Skins 
showed no green in skin and flesh. 
Cross section (lower right) showed an increase in 


yellow at time of picking 


tint in flesh, characteristic of maturity. 


Cross section 
age at 32 deg. F., skins (top) had deep yellow in ground color. 


y 


(lower left) 


(Photos from USDA Bul. 587) 


were white and light 
After 6 months stor- 
yellow 


Right: 


Lost and How Theyre Saved 


point basis of suitable variety, proper maturity, and uniform grade 


the losses normally 
occur in the long-keeping 


special consideration is given to those 


Since greatest 


varieties, 


fall and winter varieties generally used 
from January to August inelusive. 
On the point of apple quality, pie 
bakers’ requirements must be con- 
trasted with those of the canners, who 
have a relatively short packing period 
during which the fruit.must_be held in 
In the case of eanners, slight 


storage. 
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defects involving skin perforation are 
of minor And oppor 
tunity for the development of rot is 
small in contrast with that in apples 
stored until late summer or early fall. 


consideration. 


Storage quality is essential in apples 

for year around use by pie bakers. 
Although variety of the apple is 

the most important the 


storage quality, serious consideration 


indicator of 
must be given to orchard and growing 


1950 


conditions, degree of maturity, grade 


classification, presence and nature of 
defects and injuries, pre-storage han- 
dling, and storage conditions. 

From the standpoint of pie 
bakers in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic states, the Baldwin has been 
the the 


long keepers. But, beeause of the se- 


the 


considered most desirable of 


verity of frost-damage incurred in re- 
cent years, this variety is being suit- 
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Tests Indicate Time To Store and Time To Use 


hi J 4 J : weed i some : ty : 
ns SAT 


It is used to appraise potential keeping quality of apples 


PRESSURE TEST which measures resistance to puncture. 
(D. Ballauf Mfg. Co. photo) 


when purchased, and to indicate proper time for withdrawal from storage, 


690% 


Cox Orange 


a 
a 
4 
1 


Newtown 


STARCH CONTENT, another test for maturity, is 
Center specimens (above) are at proper stage for long 
(Dept. Agr. Expt. Sta., Summerland, B. C. photo) 


weak iodine solution. 


storage 


ably replaced by others, such as the 
McIntosh, Cortland, Rome Beauty and 
Stark. Of these it is noted that only 
the last two are winter varieties. 

The Rhode Island and Northwestern 
Greenings have fairly good keeping 
qualities and may be used between 
April and June, provided they are of 
The Stark 


keeps well 


good evrade. stores excel- 


lently and into summer. 
The Willow-Twig is the favorite long- 
keeper in the Central States area, while 
the 


exclusively on the West Coast. 


Newtown Pippin is used almost 
As examples of intermediate keepers 
1 and 


include the Paragon 


those for use between January 
April 1—we 


(erroneously ealled Black Twig), Gol 


may 


Grimes Golden, 


Winesap, 


den and Red Delicious, 
Northern Spy, 
Winter Banana and York Imperial. 


Stavman 


Since the U. S. apple standards for 


Fe, 


zraged by dipping slices in 


the higher grades presuppose a more 
careful than for the lower 
grades, it is highly desirable to store 


selection 


fruit belonging to the higher grades. 
uniformity and firmness are 
more likely in the U. S. No. 1 than in 
the utility grade. Under the standards 
for the higher grades, apples are de- 
fined, in part, as being mature but not 
there the 
possibility of considerable variation as 


Greater 


overripe. However, is still 
to firmness. 
When 
moldy, or excessively soft apples are 
packed with sound fruit, the percent- 
age of decay will be greater than if 


bruised, wormy,  seabby, 


the mixed apples are separated into the 


grades with consideration for 


the degree of maturity, and into those 


higher 
showing the several classes of defects. 
In a storage test, nine boxes of a lot 


of apples containing defective fruit 
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were classified into three groups, and 
together with four boxes of the fruit 
as originally packed, these groups 
were checked after 314 months of stor- 
age. Results (Table I) indicate that: 

1. When defective apples of the types 
listed are stored together with those 
which are sound, the total amount of 
defective fruit is increased over that 
resulting when the apples are separ- 
ated into the classifications noted— 
10.2 percent as compared with an aver- 
age of 7.89 percent. 

2. Wormy apples stored alone 
showed more than 30 times the per- 
centage of rots that developed in the 
sound fruit. 

3. In bruised, moldy and decayed 
fruit, more than 200 times as much rot 
developed as in the sound apples. In 
this group, furthermore, there was a 
substantial amount of mouse damage 
(entirely absent in the sound fruit). 

This data and other data to be re- 
ported later, show that it is desirable 
to select sharply defined grades 
making sure that those purchased fall 
within the grade claimed. As an ex- 
ample of variations in pack, a check 
made on the 1940 pack of seven com- 
mercial paekers of Michigan apples’, 
showed many to be below the grade 
claimed. In this test Table II), 
three to four containers were checked 


(see 


in each ease. 
Should Be Mature When Stored 

As a determining factor in the po- 
tential life of the stored apple, ma- 
turity ranks next to the essential char- 
While, in 
with 
optimum eating quality, the term has 
a somewhat different connotation from 
the standpoint of long storage. For 
the purposes of this the 
condition termed “optimum maturity” 
by Haller, et al‘ is used as a_ basis. 
His statement 

“Apples picked at optimum maturity 


acteristics of the variety. 


general, we associate maturity 


discussion, 


follows: 
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can be stored with a minimum of stor- 
age disorders and ripened with maxi- 
mum dessert quality for the variety 
and conditions of growth.” 

A number of factors have been 
studied as a means of estimating ma- 
turity. Among these are skin-color, 
seed color, starch content of flesh 
(iodine-test), flesh color, sugar and 
acid content, and flavor. While all 
of these are significant, there are prac- 
tical difficulties in using them as eri- 
teria when each is used alone. 

The pressure-tests, using the ma- 
turity-tester (see photo) combined with 
visual observations, give invaluable aid 
in estimating maturity. The maturity 
tester not only helps te appraise the 
potential keeping qualities of apples 
as purchased, but it also determines 
the softening rate in storage. The one 
shown is a spring-type hand device 
registering pressures up to 30 Ib. 

Here is how a test is made: First 
the apple is peeled very thinly at two 
or three points in the blushed and un- 
blushed portions; second, the plunger 
of the tester is foreed into the flesh 
av these points until the ring of the 


spindle, 5/16 in. from the end, coin- 


cides with the surface of the apple; 
and third, readings are taken (the 
average reading being used). 

At times, in the application of the 
test, it is found that the resistance 
to the penetration of the plunger in- 
creases up to a point and then de- 
creases sharply. In production prac- 
tice, apples with these soft centers are 
thrown off the forks of apple-paring 
machines and have to be hand peeled. 
This reduces the productivity of the 
machines, and cuts down the yield of 
clean apple. 


Tester Determines Softening Rate 


Use of the pressure-tester enables 
the owner to determine, at the time 
of purchase or storage, undue varia- 
tions in firmness, which affect the keep- 
ing qualities of the apples. This in- 
strument has proved invaluable to the 
writer in selecting apples for storage 
and in deciding when stored apples 
should be withdrawn. If the apples 
are examined at the time of storage 
and at intervals of about two or three 
months thereafter, the rate of pres- 
sure drop is determined, and appro- 


priate action may be taken. 


Normally, a softening rate of about 
1 lb. per month may be expected. In 
judging the time for withdrawal, the 
initial firmness, the rate of softening 
the appearance of rots or scald, and 
the tendency to mealiness when ripe 
are considered. Flesh of the Rome 
Beauty, for instanee, is essentially fine- 
grained. When full-ripe, these apples 
are susceptible to breakage on the 
paring machines. For this reason it is 
desirable to use them before the pres- 
sure test has dropped below 10 Ib. 
Apples of most other varieties, how- 
ever, may be handled satisfactorily at 
8-lb. pressure or higher. 

In the early varieties, the pressure 
at picking may fall into the same 
range as that of the late-keepers, the 
firmness at the ripe stage is less, how- 
ever. This is shown in Table III? which 
contains data on 16 varieties of apples 
covering three seasons (1935 to 1937). 
Results of tests on three other varie- 
ties are given in Table IV. 

Blushed apples, in the case of those 
normally developing red in 
higher sugar content, 
and better keeping 
page 187) 


varieties 
the skin, show 
higher pressures, 


, 


(Turn to 


Many Pre-Storage Factors Contribute To Apple Keeping Quality 





TABLE I—GRADING Prior 
Quality of Apples 
Num- Percentage by Condition of 
ber of Weight of Total Apples When 
Boxes Nine Boxes Graded 
4 5 Sound 
4 2.8 Wormy 
1 é Bruised, moldy 
or showing de- 


Group 


cay 
Ungraded; stored 
as packed 


Average of 


Groupe 1, 
2, and 3 


TABLE lI—CHECK Many 


Grade Claimed 


Percentage Below Stated Grade 


Graded For— 
oer ewes ws 1 
Color. 0 
Other defects 0 
All defects at packing time 5 
Bruises and skin breaks 


Total post-grading defects* 
Total off-grade* s 4 27 


* Additions are n sialeacling, since some 


III—WHEN RIPE, Early 


Varieties 


TABLE 
Than Later 


Pressure 


To Storage Improves Keeping 


Apples 


Minimum 


apples had more than one defect 
also because fractions of a percent have not been accounted 


Apples 


Test In Pounds 


TABLE Ill 


Rots io 
34M rastoty® 
(ercent) Comments Apple Variety 
Yellow Newton. 
Yellow Seeperent 
York Imperial. 


mouse- 
during 


Some 
eaten 
storage 
Few mouse- 
eaten during 
storage 


report by D 4 rer, 
end of article). 


TABLE 


lange 


Apple Variety 
Grimes Golder 
Baldwin 

Ben Davis 


Are Below 


Maximum Average 


TABLE V—-SUGAR CONTENT of 
Development 


Skin Color 


Apple Variety 

Stayman Winesap 

Stayman Winesap 
; Golden Delicious 
00 ‘ Golden Delicious 
York Imperial 
York Imperial 


Are Less Firm F 
Test 


At Stages of Maturity 


as Noted 


Apple Variety* Hard Firm 
Arkansas (Black Twig 
Ben L 

Bonum. 

Delicious. . ‘ 
Golden Delicious 
Grimes Golden 
Jonathan.. 
Oldenburg 

Rome Beauty.. . 
Stayman Winesap 
Wealthy.... 
Williams... 
Winesap. 
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15.0-19 


19.0 


Ripe 
11.0-15 
0-13.5 
0-15 
0-12 
0-11 
0-13 
0-12 
0-13 


Firm-Ripe 
Apple 
Defect 


Bad Scald 
j 


Decay 


JANUARY, 


* Data pe rtaining to Baldwin 


IV—-WHEN PICKED, 


Regardless of 


TABLE VI—RELATION of 


Average Pressure, lb..... 


TABLE VII—MATURITY At 
Storage Life 


At withdrawal from 
Ten ds 
At withdrawal fror 
Ten days later 


Continued. 


Test in Pounds (At Stages of Maturity 
as Note d 


Pressure 


Ripe 
10.0-13.0 
6.0-11.0 


Firm-Ripe 


12.0-16.0 


Firm 
15.0-19.0 
16,.0-22.0 13.0-17.0 10.0-14.0 
18.0-24.0 16.0-19.0 14.0-17.0 9.0-15.0 
apples (not given here) may be found in a 
ulture (see Reference lat 


Hard 
18.0-21.5 


Department of Agrict 


Pressures Fall In Same 
Apple Variety 

Pressure Test At Picking Time 

Ist Year Test 2nd Year Test 
20.7 Ib 20.8 Ib 
19.5 1b 20.2 it 
20.8 Ib 20.5 Ib 


\pples Increases With 


Sugar Content—Percent 


Skin Color Refractometer 


Weil reciared 
CHORD. cove 
Golden.... 
Green 

Well colorec d 


Apple Skin Color To Pressure 


Apples 2} In. Dia. Apples 2} In. Dia. 


Blushed 
14.07 


Green Blushed Green 


13.29 15.09 12.85 


Time of Storage Governs 


Percent Spoilage 


Immature 
Apples 


Mature 
Time Apples 
storage 5 
s late r 
storage 





Eviscerating Table Speeds Old-Style Processing 


GIRLS RACK SARDINES from brining trough into flakes for washing and pro- 
cessing. They arrived in now-empty trough, were beheaded, and tossed into 
brining trough. Waste is flumed away. Note flake conveyor (rear) 


French Sardine Canners 
Keep Accent On Taste 


alate appeal remains the criterion as they turn to 
mechanical processing, new way of purifying oil for 
reuse, and improved cooking and: handling methods 
HENRI CHEFTEL, Director, Research Laboratory 
Ets. Carnaud-Basse-Indre, Paris, France 

The processor's troubles are the West European and North African 


same in Europe: With labor costs in sardine industries have been looking 
creasing, and higher prices for oil, the for cheaper means of producing their 


canned sardines—means which will not 
alter their traditional high quality. 

Their endeavor has been directed 
along three lines: 1, Replacement of 
the expensive frying process by other 
methods of cooking. 2. Improvements 
and modifications in frying, where this 
procedure is retained, 3. Better organ- 
ization of manufacturing operations 
and mechanization of handling. 


Off With Their Heads And Into the Can 


In an attempt to combine Aims 1 
and 3 above, experiments in packing 
raw sardines into cans and performing 
the necessary cooking and other treat- 
ments mechanically were started by the 
author some years ago. They were 
directed at eliminating the disadvan- 
tages of raw packing, while producing 
a pack equal in quality to that result- 
ing from hand work and frying. 

The main difficulties which had to 
be overcome were the sticking of the 
fish to the cans and to the perforated 
drain covers over them, the elimination 
of coagulated blood, and the removal 
of excess water (coming either from 
the fish or from condensed steam in 
the exhaust box). 

These experiments resulted in a new 
machine which is being used suecess- 
fully on the west coast of France and 
in Moroceo, The apparatus is built in 
Belgium by International Machinery 
Corp., an associate of Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corp. 

New features of the process are that, 
apart from eviseerating and packing 
into cans, all other operations includ 
ing brining, are performed by the one 
piece of equipment. The steam exhaust 
box is provided with a heated double 
roof, eliminating any risk of condensed 
steam falling into the eans. The final 
product, if not equal to the highest 
grades of French sardines fried in oil, 
is nevertheless as good as the average 
French or Portuguese pack. 

The apparatus, made entirely of 
stainless steel, has the following dimen- 
sions: Length, 131% ft.; width, 8 ft.; 
and height, 10 ft. It has a capacity of 
about 50 “quarter oil” cans per min. 
Filled cans are fed into it in rows of 
7 to 16, depending on their size, and 
no adjustment in the machine is neces- 
sary to run different size cans. Over 
each row of cans goes a perforated 
cover. The row is then attached to the 
slow moving chain of the apparatus. 

Before the cans are put into the ma- 
chine, they are sprayed with olive or 
peanut oil (to prevent sticking). Then 
the beheaded and eviscerated fish are 
packed into them, and they are half 
filled with brine. The machine takes 
over trom there, and performs the 
following operations: 

(1) Drains the first brine. (2) Fills 
the eans with fresh brine, (3) Gives 
the fish a preliminary cook (8-10 min.) 
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in steam. (4) Drains off the second 
brine. (5) Inverts the cans for cooking 
in hot (300-320 deg. F.) air. (6) 
Brings eans upright for further cook- 
ing. (7) Again drains cans, with slow 
vibration. (8) Gives a final cook, once 
more inverted. (9) Fills eans with oil 
(olive or peanut) or sauce. (10) Ex- 
hausts them. (11) Delivers them to 
the double seamer. 

Total period in the hot-air 
(Steps 5, 6, 7, and 8) amounts to about 
20 min., and the whole passage through 
the machine runs a little short of 1 hr. 
Speed of the conveyor chain may be 
varied in the ratio of 1:6. And the 
volume of brine or oil added to the cans 
may be controlled without stopping 
the machine. Temperature and speed 
of the air in the oven are automatieally 
regulated, as well as the admission of 
steam into the cooker and exhaust box. 

Further work is now underway to 
complete the line ahead of the cooker 


oven 


with a conveniently arranged packing 
table (already designed), an automatic 
eutting and gutting machine, and a 


size grader. 


Flakes Are a Nuisance 

The machine deseribed above utilizes 
the method known as raw packing, and 
in so doing it eliminates the necessity 
for grills, thus avoiding damage to the 
fish. 

Grills, with their trays and shelves, 
and the considerable labor necessary 
for filling, handling, emptying, clean- 
ing and maintaining them, are the 
greatest nuisance in a sardine-canning 
factory. Flat grills, or flakes, as used 
in Maine canneries, are incompatible 
with the frailty of French sardines. 

Although methods of cooking other 
then the one deseribed above have been 
developed to replace the expensive 
frying process, grills are still used for 
handling. The procedure mainly used 
in Portugal, Spain and Morocco ealls 
for cooking in steam chests at about 
105 deg. C. (221 deg. F.) for 5 to 15 
min., depending on the size of the sar 
dine. However, sardines cooked in 
steam are not usually as good as sar- 
dines fried in fresh peanut oil of good 
quality. Moreover, very careful drying 
is usually necessary to avoid excess 
water in the product, as well as dam- 
age to the fish during handling. Also, 
there is no gain in time or labor over 
frying, because the whole canning pro- 
eedure is just as unmechanized. 

The Freneh have never cooked raw 
packs in saturated brine, since the 
results of isolated trials were quite 
unsatisfactory. Cooking in “eourt- 
bouillon” (dilute brine flavored with 
herbs and spices) was resorted to dur- 
ing the war, but it is no longer used. 

A brick radiating oven, made by 
Girodin in Quimper, was introduced in 
two or three sardine canneries in Brit- 
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Way is Completely Out 


ose 


With This Machine 


IN ONE END of this machine go raw sardines packed into oil-sprayed cans. 
They come out other end completely processed, with cans ready for seamer. 


tany some years before the war. This 
small-eapacity was not 
equipped with a conveyor for the grills; 
they had to be pushed through it. Nor 
did it have automatie controls for the 
heating and ventilating We 
believe that its failure can be attributed 


apparatus 


systems. 


to these factors, since, from the stand- 
point of quality, the results were good. 

Radiant heat is, in the author’s opin 
ion, the best substitute for oil frying. 
Hence, it is gratifying to note the 
satisfactory results obtained in a fae- 
tory in Moroceo with a new type of 
cooking oven in which the radiant heat 
is supplied by infra-red lamps. 

It may be noted here that 
lamps are by no means the only way of 


electrie 


producing infra-red radiations. Gas- 
or oil-heated radiators would probably 
offer a more economical and practical 
solution. Heating by electric lamps, 
however, has the merits ol ease of econ 
trol and 

The oven was manufactured by Ets. 


versatility. 


Marocains de |’Infra-Rouge. Of tunnel 


tvpe, with a chain conveyor carrying 
four standard grills abreast, it is about 
30 ft. long and 7 ft. wide. Four hun 
dred Philips 110v. 250w. lamps are 
fixed to four mobile frames under the 
roof of the tunnel. Distance of each 
frame from the fish ean be individually 
controlled. In addition, the heating 
cycle can be modified by altering the 
eurrent fed to each 


amount of group 


of lamps, by removing individual 


lamps, and by changing the linear 


1950 


speed OL the oven conveyor chain. 

Capacity is about 2 tons per hour, 
with a cooking time of from 7 to 9 
min. The bottom of the tunnel is spe- 
cially arranged for collecting the oil 
draining from the sardines, whieh in 
Moroceo are very tatty. 

Previous to cooking, the sardines are 
brined, then placed on the grills and 
as usual. From the operational 


great 


point of view, this remains a 
disadvantage. 

The same can be said of another new 
device for cooking sardines—a hot-air 
tunnel oven built in Spain by G. Masso. 
For here, too, the fish are flaked. 

In this takes the 


grills through a preliminary low-tem- 


oven, the chain 
perature drying section, then through 
the cooking section proper, and finally 
through a cooling tunnel. Various mod- 
els have been built, with one or two 
cooking tunnels, ranging in length from 
100 te 200 ft. and 8 to 10 ft. in width. 
The capac ity of the more recent models 


is 1,550 to 2,200 Ib. per hour with 
medium size sardines. Drying and eook- 


ing take about two hours 


But Frying Does It Better 
Many 


not considered innovations in 


rejected or 
methods 


ntinuing the 


processors have 


of cooking, in favor of e 
rh-quality frying process. For them, 

too, recent improvements have lowered 

costs or resulted | i more palatable 

produet. 

llv treated Nor- 


For example, a 
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Two Ways of Cooking Sardines 








FLAKED SARDINES are cooked by radiant 
a battery of 400 infra-red lamps in this oven. 


wegian herring oil is now being sub 
stituted in some plants for the peanut 
oil formerly used. This is in the nature 
of a commercial rather than a techni- 
cal improvement: The new oil is less 
expensive, but decidedly not as good 
as peanut oil, since it tends to develop 
a disagreeable odor. 

A second improvement in the frying 
process concerns the recovery of peanut 
oil for recycling. The method was tried 
on a 1938, 
but the war delayed commercial use. 


semi-commercial seale in 

The principle of this procedure lies 
in the fact that the sardine oil, which 
contaminates the frying oil during use, 
has a tendency to give stable oil/water 
emulsions. This is probably due to its 
high content of unsaturated fatty acids. 
Emulsions of peanut oil in water are 
unstable and easily “broken.” 

This was made during 
experimental measurement of the sur- 
face tension to determine the quantity 
peanut oil. 


observation 


of sardine oil present in 
(The drop method of determining sur- 
face tension is an analytical procedure 
more simple, rapid, and sensitive than 
determination of the number. ) 

It had been noted by Beard* that 
an emulsion was formed in the “foots” 
And he 


and adding 


iodine 


of the frying bath. suggested 
heating in order to break it, 
back the oil thus recovered to the fry 
new 


ing oil. On the contrary, the 


method formation of the 


emulsion, which is separated 


encourages 
as such. 
This is done because it is desirable to 
reuse the peanut oil, but not the sar 
dine oil (in the emulsion) 

bad taste to fried 


water 


because it 
fish. 
emulsion is 


imparts a 
The frying oil 
“Preparation of Fis} 


Dept of 
cument 


* Beard, H. R., 
for Canning as Sardine 
Commerce, Bureau of Fisheri 
1020, (223 p.), Washington 
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heat under 


CLOSE-UP of flake used in processing 
most French sardines, 


generated as fine mist by the use of a 
steam injector for spraying the oil into 
the chamber. This mist is partly pre- 
cipitated by cooling. That part which 
is not precipitated entrains the most 
volatile and odoriferous compounds 
and removes them. The liquid is col- 
lected from the bottom of the chamber 
and sent through a centrifugal separa- 
tor, where the clear peanut oil is 
obtained on one side and the creamy 
emulsion of sardine oil, together with 
the excess water, on the other side. 
This procedure and the apparatus 
were developed jointly by J. Moequard 
and the author for mixtures of peanut 
oil and fat from Clupea pilchardus. 
It is not known if the same conditions 
apply to other vegetable oils and to 
fats from different species of fish. For 
best 
should be started on fresh oil right at 
the beginning of the frying operation, 
with the oil then recireulated at a 
speed sufficient to keep it constantly 


results, the purification process 


clean, 

It is thus possible to maintain the 
eontent of the frying oil—as 
down 


fish-oil 
judged by 
to about 1 or 
tage is twofold: An 
“life” of the oil, and an improvement 
in pack quality and uniformity. 


the surface tension 
percent. The advan- 


increase in the 


FOOD 


HOT-AIR TUNNEL 
in flakes. Oven has 
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oven, built in Spain, also handles fish 
duct for hot air return. 


Aside from the radical improvement 
in handling operations effected by the 
apparatus initially described, there 
have been few changes in many French 
sardine canneries. The old system of 
beheading and eviscerating, brining, 
flaking, washing, drying, frying in oil, 
draining, trimming and packing, oiling, 
then sealing, processing and cleaning 
the cans still holds. Beheading and 
eviscerating are usually done by hand, 
mainly because no efficient machine 
has yet been developed for performing 
these operations without lowering qual- 
ity. 


"To the Last Bit” 


The viscera should be removed com- 
pletely—down to the last bit of the in- 
testinal tract-—without damaging the 
fish, a difficult task with the fragile 
sardine, whose skin particularly is 
much less tough than that of either 
the herring or pilehard. 

American machines of various types 
have been tried unsuccessfully. The 
only cutting machine doing the job 
almost properly is a rather complicated 
and costly device first designed by 
Lebot et Chauveur in Brittany and im- 
proved by manufacturers. 
Its small capacity, its inability to han- 
dle sardines of different sizes, and the 
fact that it does not save more than 
40-50 percent of the labor, are suffi- 
cient reasons for its lack of success. 
This machine also places the fish on 
the flakes or grills, one more operation 
requiring much and in facet, 
better performed by hand. The fish 
are put tails up in rows, a position 
allowing better drainage. 

When the grills are loaded with fish, 
they are dipped in water, or conveyed 
between sprays of water. Then they 


successive 


care, 
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are loaded on mobile trolleys and Sketch Shows How They Purify Frying Oil 


pushed by hand through drying tunnels. 





On leaving the dryers, the grills are 
fed by hand to the conveyors of the 
frying bath, which automatically take 
them through the hot oil. Then they ——" 
are drained, first on special tables, aoe 
later on trolleys, where the grills are 
left until the fish are cold. 

Trimming (of the necks and tails) 
and packing into cans are done by 
hand. The organization of these opera- 
tions and the work of eviscerating has 
only recently been improved by the 
use of merry-go-round conveyors, 
either of the overhead or of the belt 
type. 

Cans are then filled with olive or 
peanut oil, by hand or by machines of 
the simplest kind, in which oil flows 
freely in and over the cans. The excess 


Used oi! from 
frying bath 














Excess steam + 
volatile cornpounds 


_ Water sprays 





| | Purified of/ 

4 back fo 

/ / frying bath, 
; 





‘ 


i ’ 
Baffle plates 


Centri — 
separator--- 


Water + 
emulsified _ 
Fish oil----~ 





oil is collected, filtered and recirculated. 
No exhaust is used, as a rule, mainly 





Udhshiddde Lbhllltltt 








because no exhaust box has been avail- 


able which completely eliminates the SARDINE OIL contamination of peanut oil is held down to 1-2 percent 
Separated sardine oil is being investigated for vitamins 


danger of condensed water droplets process. 
falling into the cans. 
After seaming, the cans are proc- 


essed in retorts, or, less frequently, in from the outside of the eans is recov- “table,’ 

open baths, with no water cooling ered and sold for soap manufacture. 
The only other improvement in han- 

dling is the recent development of an tank in which the fish are brined, the 


whatever. And they are finally cleaned 
with sawdust in a rotating drum. The 


latter is a very severe treatment, both eviscerating and brining trough by 
G. Mass6. This has been introduced in from it and put on the grills. A con- 


for the seams and the lithography. 


The use of spray washing machines is, some canneries in Spain and Portugal. 
however, gaining ground, and in some’ The eviscerating is still manual, but 
is done over a flume running along the _ installation. 


ge 


instances the oil thus washed away 


in 
A and D. 


’ so that heads and viscera fall 
into a stream of water and are e¢ar- 
ried away. The “table” itself is a long 


brine pumped out, and the fish taken 


veyor then carries these grills under 
sprays of water, and to the cooking 





A Frenchman Looks Askance at American Technics 


Editor’s note: With fingers crossed, we pass on to our 
readers the following brief—and pointed—critique of 
the “American sardine way”. Author Cheftel penned it 
after visiting several of our canneries. 


“Permit me to say that, just as the average French- 
man is shocked by finding wines in California, labeled 
‘Burgundy’ or ‘Sauterne’, which although good, have 
no resemblance whatever to the genuine ones, so is the 
Franch canning technologist shocked on seeing the 
name ‘sardine’ applied to any small clupeoid fish end- 
ing its life in a can. Notwithstanding the opinion of 
the U. S. Bureau of Chemistry (Food & Drug Admin- 
istration—Ed.), no fisherman or fish handler would 
ever fail to distinguish a sardine (Clupea pilchardus) 
from a sprat (Clupea sprattus), a herring (Clupea 
harengus), or a pilchard (Sardinia coerula); and the 
gastronome, too, will appreciate the difference in the 
canned product. 

“All four kinds of ‘sardines’ are found and caught 
and canned on the French coast, each under its own 
name. Their qualities and prices are quite different, 
and the Service de la Repression des Fraudes—the 
French Food & Drug Administration—would not admit 
of any interchange of names. It may appear indeed 
unfortunate that the ichthyologist has labeled Clupea 
pilchardus what the local inhabitant of Brittany has for 
ages called sardinc; and reversely that the zoological 
name Sardinia coerula has been given to the fish known 
to the fisherman as pilchard. However, this being the 
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case, it may seem surprising that the priority in the 
choice of the name, usually granted internationally to 
the naturalist who first names a flower or a bacillus, 
should not be extended to the Father of the Canning 
Industry and his near followers, who first canned the 
sardine and called it sardine. Perhaps the difference 
lies in the fact that no commercial interests are attached 
to the scientific names of living organisms. 

“As a matter of fact, what most strikes the French 
canning technologist visiting ‘sardine’ canning factories 
in Maine or in California, is still the lack of attention 
given to quality factors. This contrasts with the good 
sanitary conditions, especially the care taken in using 
fish in fresh condition, and the great care generally to 
be seen in the manufacturing operations of other 
branches of the canning industry in the United States. 

“Apart from a few exceptions, canned ‘sardines’ are 
indeed a ‘cheap’ pack in the United States, even if they 
are a wholesome and nutritious food. The fish and the 
gastronome alike are given as little thought as possible, 
although there is no apparent reason why a better prod- 
uct should not be aimed at. 

“It seems probable that the cooker (described in the 
first part of the accompanying article) could help in 
improving the quality of the pack, especially of the 
small herrings in Maine. If this should happen, the 
author, who is much indebted to many U. S. canners 
for their hospitality and to many American colleagues 
for valuable information, would find a justification for 
the above comments.” 
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These Curves Quickly Demonstrate That— 
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Figs. 30nd 4— Color vs. Oxygen Content of Apples 7 
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Juice Color Is Bettered by a Gas Blanket 


In making apple drink, a nitrogen cover is applied during the fruit-crushing operation. 


And this retards subsequent discoloration when juice is exposed to the atmosphere 


G. F. CHAMBERS 


Laboratory of The Linde Air Products Company 


Tonawanda, N. Y 


Diseoloration 


rreatly the fruit is pulped 


reduced it 
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of apple juice will be 


‘ tmosphere ol 
For 


certam 


pure, or nearly 


nitrogen. the gas inhibits 


oxidation of soluble compo 
nents extracted from the crushed pulp. 
removal of all 


and elarifi 


Furthermore, sus- 


pended pulp by filtration 
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cation will assure retention of the light 


color—even through prolonged — ex- 
posure to the atmosphere. 

In conventional commercial practice, 
whole apples first and 


stemmed, then fed into a hammer mill 


are washed 
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that reduces them to a lumpy pulp. 
This pulp is prepared for pressing by 
building up several layers, with each 
layer imbedded in a special press cloth 
and separated by wooden racks. Such 
a wrapped layer is called a “cheese.” 
When the press has been filled with 
cheeses, the pressing operation is con- 
ducted by application of hydraulie 
pressure. 

Expressed juice is strained through 
a rotary screen then clarified, either by 
centrifuging or by one of several 
well-known methods. Clarification with 
pectic hydrolyzing enzymes, known as 
Pectinol, is one of the best-known 
methods. Sterilization is usually ac- 
complished by means of flash pasteur- 
ization. The finished juice is then 
packed immediately in glass or tin 
containers. 


Vulnerable to Darkening 


There is often a time interval be- 
tween the pulping and pressing op- 
erations. Furthermore, the pressing 
itself requires almost one hour. Dur- 
ing these periods, the pulped apple is 
oxidized severely by the large amount 
of air beaten into it during the pulping 
operation, and by contact with the 
atmosphere while standing. This re- 
sults in the production of a very dull 
brown-colored juice, having a reduced 
appeal because it has developed cider- 
like flavors and color’*. It has been 
suggested**, that the antioxidant char- 


acteristic of ascorbic acid could be 


successfully employed in the produc- 
tion of a light-colored apple juice. Thus 
far, however, commercial applications 
along this line have been limited. 
Frankly, the cost of ascorbie acid— 
114c. per 46-0z. can’—has proven pro- 
hibitive, aceording to the experience of 
many producers, 


Nitrogen-Blanket Studied 

For the present investigation, a 
series of experiments was initiated to 
determine: (1) The rate at which the 
pulp darkens; (2) effect of this action 
upon the finished juice, and (3) 
whether or not pulping in atmospheres 
containing varying amounts of oxygen 
would affect the rate or extent of dis- 
colpration. 

Since all apples are not oxidized at 
the same rate, two varieties, Cortland 
and McIntosh, were used in these ex- 
periments. In order to make the op- 
erations as standard as possible, the 
amount of Pectinol to be added to the 
juice was first determined. And it 
appeared that for best clarification 
5 lb. should be added to 100 gal. of 
juice. 

Because the rack and blanket type 
press, used by the apple juice pro- 
ducers, does not lend itself readily to 
nitrogen blanketing, it was decided to 
first apply nitrogen blanketing to the 
pulping operation, with subsequent 
pressing of the pulp in air. 

In these experiments, apples were 
first washed and cut, then fed into a 


Pulping Atmospheres vs. Juice Colors 


laboratory pulper.* The pulped apple 
was collected on a shallow tray and 
exposed to air for varying time in- 
tervals, then filled into unbleached 
muslin bags and the juice extracted in 
a small press. The juice was treated 
with Pectinol, allowed to stand at room 
temperature for about one hour, and 
then stored at 35 deg. F. for one day 
under a nitrogen headspace, after 
which the clear, supernatant juice was 
separated. 

A Klett-Summerson photometer with 
a No. 42 filter was used to measure 
the color of the juices. The photometer 
readings represent light absorption by 
the clarified apple juices expressed 
from pulp which had been exposed to 
air for various lengths of time. In- 
creasing scale readings indicate in- 
creasing intensities of brown color 
in the juice. The effect of a very small 
amount of oxygen in the atmosphere 
was included in these data because of 
the possibility that apple juice manu- 
facturers might not be able to main- 
tain absolute exclusion of oxygen 
around the hammer mills at all times 
during the operation. 


Light-Colored Pulp Produced 


Table I and Fig. 1 show the effect 
of three atmospheres of varying com- 
* Use of this pulper necessitated cutting 
whole into smalier pieces (under 
atmosphere control) Product was more 
finely pulped than that produced by a 
hammer mill. However, it was thought 
that results would still be comparable to 
those obtained commercially 
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TABLES | & II—HOW OXYGEN CONTENT of Pulping Atmosphere Influences 


Color of Extracted Juice 
Cortland Apples 





Photometer 
Reading 


Pulping 
No. 42 Filter 


Atmosphere 


Time In 


Sample 
No Minutes 


DUGAN ew tONOtS 


TABLE IV—NITROGEN BLANKET- 

ING Improves Color of Cortland Apple 

Juice 

Photometer 
Reading 

No. 42 Filter 


Time In 


Sample 
No. Minutes 


Treatment* 


Cr Sasasano to ore 


*Designation (a): Apples pulped in 1 percent 
2, pressed and held in air 1 hr., and bottled in Ne. 
Designation (b): Apples pulped in 1 percent O2, 
pressed in air, and immediately bottled in Ne. 
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McIntosh Apples 
Photometer 
Reading 
No. 42 Filter 


Pulping 


Sample Time In 
Atmosphere 


No. Minutes 


DWN AUH che 
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TABLE V—COLOR COMPARISONS of Apple 


Various Percentages of Oxygen 


Pulping 
Atmosphere 


Mixture No. Juice No. 


control 


control 


TABLE III—JUICE COLOR INTEN- 

SITY Increases With Oxygen Content 

of Pulping Atmosphere 

(Small Scale Experiments Using War- 
ing Blendor) 

Photometer 


Reading 
No. 42 Filter 


Oxygen 
Content Apple 
Percent Variety 
0 Melntosh 
0 Cortland 
McIntosh 
Cortland 
MelIntosh 
Cortland 
McIntosh 
Cortland 
McIntosh 
Cortland 
McIntosh 
Cortland 


Juice Samples Subjected To 


Photometer Readings 
Pulp Used Original* Final ** 
dark D 318 
dark B 230 
light A : 350 
none 
none 


none 


*Readings taken on original juice after clarification 


**Readings taken on reclarified juice after mixing with pulp and sparging with air 
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position upon the rate of darkening of 
Cortland apples. 

It can be seen that in an atmosphere 
of air the pulp darkens very rapidly 
and approaches its maximum darkness 
within a few minutes. However, the 
nitrogen-blanketed pulp remains light- 
colored and shows very little darkening 
even after extended periods of time. 
This slight darkening occurs only on 
the surface of the mass. A pulp treated 
in this manner would remain protected 
while awaiting transportation to the 
presses and while being made into 
cheeses. Holgate, Moyer and Pederson* 
stated that, when ascorbie acid solu- 
tions are used as antioxidants, the pulp 
darkens with great rapidity if it is 
allowed to stand in receiving containers 
before pressing. 

Experimental work presented here 
also shows that the presence of very 
small amounts of oxygen resulted in 
a darker colored juice if the pulp is 
exposed to air for approximately one- 
half hour before pressing. For shorter 
periods of exposure pulping atmos 
pheres containing a small amount of 
oxygen afford fairly good protection 
against discoloration 

Table II presents data on the MeIn- 
tosh apples. In general, these data 
show the same effects of nitrogen 
blanketing that are displayed in Fig. 
1. Again, the maximum rate of dark 
ening is reached in about four minutes. 
However, it was found that McIntosh 
apple pulp was oxidized to the brown 
color at a slower rate than the Cort- 
land. Furthermore, this variety does 
not produce a juice which is originally 
as light-colored as that from Cortland 
apples. These data are shown graph- 
ically in Fig. 2. 

Small Tests Verify Previous Results 

Some very small-seale experiments 
were also carried out using a Waring 
Blendor as the pulper. In this set of 
experiments, the apples (Cortland and 
MeIntosh) were pulped under atmos 
pheres of varying oxygen content and 
pressed immediately in a small fruit 
press. The juice was then treated with 
Pectinol and stored at 35 deg. F. for 
one day under a headspace of nitro 
ven 

The Klett-Summerson photometer 
with a No. 42 filter was again used to 
measure the light absorption intensities 
of the clarified juices. Table ITI com 
pares the oxvgen content in the atmos 
phere during the pulping operation 
with the photometer readings. 

Cortland apples again reached their 
maximum rate of darkening a little 
faster than MeIntosh. The rate itself 
is also greater when Cortland apples 
are used, These data are shown graph- 
ically in Figs. 3 and 4. 

In the previously described experi- 
ments, carried out at this laboratory 
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with nitrogen-blanketed apple juice, 
the unelarified juice was exposed to air 
for approximately one hour before it 
was stored at 35 deg. F. under a head- 
space of less than 1 percent oxygen. 
It was observed that, after standing in 
air for an hour, a shallow layer of 
brown diseolored juice usually formed 
at the surface. It was thought that this 
discoloration was caused by the diffu- 
sion of oxygen into the top layer of 
juice, thus resulting in the oxidation 
of the very small particles of pulp 
which were suspended in the juice. 


Air-Free Clarification Helpful 

In order to determine the over-all 
effect of this discoloration upon the 
color of the final juice, a run was 
carried out in which the juice was 
exposed to air for only a few minutes 
during clarification. As the juice 
came from the press, it was treated with 
Peetinol, filled into bottles, and the 
headspaces filled with nitrogen. Table 
IV and Fig. 5 compare the darkening 
of juice given this added nitrogen 
blanketing to that of a juice made 
from nitrogen-blanketed pulp. 

Although the rates of darkening of 
these juices are still comparable, it 
can be seen that, by not allowing an 
unclarified juice to become exposed to 
air, a lighter color is produced. In 
these experiments, some discoloration 
of the final product was observed when 
the unelarified juice was exposed to 
air for approximately one hour. 

In most commercial operations, un- 
clarified juice is first strained through 
a rotary sereen to remove bits of pulp 
which have passed through the press 
cloths. This provides good aeration of 
the product. Following this, the juice 
is clarified. If Pectinol is employed for 
this purpose, clarification may take as 
long as 16 hr. Under these conditions, 
it may be seen that blanketing of the 
juice during straining and clarification 
would be necessary in order to produce 
a juice of the lightest possible eolor. 

The aforementioned experiments 
have shown that apple juice does not 
turn brown as the result of atmospheric 
oxidation if it is separated from the 
pulp before opportunity for oxidation 
occurs. It was decided to investigate 
the system further in order to deter- 
mine, if possible, the source of the 
coloring matter in air-processed juice. 
In an attempt to ubtain evidence of this 
nature, a series of experiments was 
initiated in whieh juice and pulp were 
separated and recombined under vari- 
ous conditions. 

Pulp Contains Darkening Substance 

In these experiments, the pulping 
operations were performed in air and 
in an atmosphere containing less than 
1 percent oxygen. Two runs were car- 
ried out under the latter condition. In 
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both instances, a light-yellow pulp was 
produced which gave a pale yellow- 
colored juice when pressed. In one 
instance, the pressed pulp was allowed 
to darken in air, while in the other the 
pulp was deaerated and held under 
nitrogen. One run was carried out in 
an atmosphere of air. Both the pulp 
and the juice expressed from it were 
brown-colored. All the juices were 
clarified by the use of Peetinol, and 
their color ratings were determined by 
a Klett-Summerson photometer using 
a No. 42 filter. 

Various combinations of _ light- 
colored juice with both dark and light- 
colored pulp were made. These mix- 
tures were then sparged with air. The 
juices were re-extracted in the usual 
way and clarified with Pectinol. Meas- 
urements of color were taken on a 
Klett-Summerson photometer for com- 
parison. As controls, two juices were 
each sparged with air in the absence 
of pulp, and their color measurements 
taken in the usual way. Table V gives 
the date obtained from these experi- 
ments. 

From Table V it can be seen that the 
coloring matter present in a dark- 
colored juice is produced only in the 
presence of both pulp and air. Both 
juices A and B show a distinet dark- 
ening when sparged with air in the 
presence of dark pulp. The difference 
between the final photometer readings 
of these sparged juices is probably 
caused by a more efficient sparging of 
mixture No. 1 than of mixture No. 2. 
The data from mixture No. 3 points 
out that this darkening effect may be 
obtained with a light-colored as well as 
a dark-colored pulp if the pulp is in 
contact with air. That this darkening 
of the juice is not produced by aeration 
alone is evidenced by the fact that 
both control samples (which received 
the same amount of sparging as did all 
the other samples) showed only a 
negligible increase in their photometer 
readings. 
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We Think ... 


EDITORIALS 


« New Minimum Wage Will Tend To Raise General Pay Level 


By and large, food processors don’t seem much concerned 
about the new 75¢ minimum hourly wage. Higher wages 
than that are the order of the times in most plants, except 
the smaller ones with seasonal operations. And exemptions 
take much of the sting out of the minimum for the latter 
type of processor. 

But if we take a longer range view of the effect of the 
higher minimum wage, its significance changes somewhat. 
The tendency is for an increase in the minimum to exert 
an upward pressure on wages all along the line. This pres- 
sure will have the effect of eventually restoring the former 
spread between the lowest and highest wages. 

In the long-run, too, one cannot be sure that present 
exemptions will prevail. Since the Administration is play- 
ing up to labor, industry will have difficulty in retaining 
minimum wage exemptions over the years ahead. Besides, 
there is some reason to believe that Washington already 
would like to see a still higher minimum wage in some 
industries. 

All this adds up to the conclusion that in the long run 
all food plants should gear their operations to a higher 
wage level, minimum and otherwise. That is, they should 
develop modernization programs which will permit a profit 
despite higher wages. 

The job to be done in some areas of the food industry 


8 Progress on a Platter—Or So Few Do 


Two interesting cooperative food research projects at 
Georgia Agricultural Experiment Station are being spon- 
sored by The Refrigeration Research Foundation and the 
National Confectioners’ Association. 

One of the projects is to evaluate candy quality and shelf- 
life as affected by five different storage temperatures (in- 
eluding 0 deg. F.), four relative humidities, and various 
periods of storage. Thirteen types of candies are involved. 

The other project compares the temperature-humidity- 
time effects of dry and refrigerated storage for peanuts and 
pecans when fabricated into coated and uncoated candy bars. 

Both are very commendable projects. They should bring 
out information of particular value to confectioners, as 


is no small one. This is shown by a study of the wage struc- 
ture of the canning industry in eleven states, recently made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This study reveals that 
some cannery workers in all of these states make less than 
75¢ an hour. In seven of the states, significant percentages 
of the cannery labor are under this level. 

In Louisiana canneries, the straight-time average hourly 
rate for the peak season of 1948 was 53¢ an hour; in 
Arkansas, 54¢. Nearly 50 percent of the women in the 
Louisiana canneries worked for 40 to 45¢ an hour. Half 
of them in Arkansas averaged 50 to 55¢. 

A little advanced food plant engineering 
better materials handling—would go a long way toward 
reducing the amount of labor needed in many canning 
plants. And considering the savings, the equipment is 
inexpensive. Certainly, it is worth the cost if it will keep 
a company in the black in the years ahead. 

But an increase in the minimum wage has 
aspects, too. It will increase the buying power of workers 
in many areas, particularly the South. And since people in 
the lower income groups spend more and more on food as 
their incomes go up, the market for processed foods will be 


particularly 


some rosy 


increased. 
So taking the industry as a whole, the higher minimum 
wage may not be such a bad thing after all. 


So Much for So Many 


well as to the cold storage warehouse industry, and perhaps 
to the peanut and pecan industry. 

However, the initiative for these projects, as well as a 
considerable portion of their financing, came from The Re- 
frigeration Research Foundation. Which brings up a point: 
It is one of the mysteries of industry that so many people 
wait for progress to come to them instead of going after it. 
This is not to disparage these projects but to stress the 
fact that much of our vaunted American progress depends 
on the vision, initiative, enthusiasm, persuasiveness and 
ginger of a few—a pitifully few—men like “Dutch” Diehl, 
Technical Director of The Refrigeration Research Founda- 
tion. May their number increase! 


= Reserves Should Be Used To Put Plants in Top Condition 


Depreciation reserves have recently received their usual 
periodic attention from the American Institute of Ac- 
countants. And the Institute’s publicity tells us that most 
American corporations “have not deviated from previous 
accounting practices.” Well—hardly! About the only way to 
get a change in accounting is to fire the accountant and get 
a different one. Accountants hate change like the devil hates 
holy water. To get one to change his ways is like changing 
the name of “Arkansaw”’—if you can remember that far 
back. 

Depreciation reserves-—to forget the accountant for a 
moment—should not fool you. These reserves may be all 
right for income-tax purposes. Important, however, is what 
the reserve actually is—not what it is for. A reserve may be 
JANUARY, 1950 
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labeled “depreciation,” but is it money? If it is not money, 
what ean you buy with it? 

A depreciation reserve in cash or negotiable securities will 
buy a lot more new equipment than a reserve represented 
by a faetory yard, vacant property, bricks and mortar, 
goodwill, or anything difficult to convert into cash. 

In the eurrent situation, there is a three-way contest to 
see who gets the cash. Earnings of corporations are gener- 
ally declining, while dividends are going up on the theory 
that lesser amounts of cash are required than heretofore. 
But labor is also trying to get to the cash—and doing fairly 
well at it. So the competition is between customers, labor 
and stockholders. 

Where does this leave the depreciation reserve? 


And 
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where does the non-cash reserve leave the production depart- 
ment when it needs new equipment? It begins to look as 
if the production department should also enter the com- 
petition for the cash and get just as much new and modern 
equipment as it can justifiably use in the foreseeable future. 
This is not a suggestion to merely beat the labor union or 
the stockholder te the eash box. Perish the thought! 


We are thinking of the need to have all plants in top con- 
dition without need for early replacements. Not only will 
properly equipped production lines cut costs to meet com- 
petition, but they will help carry you through a period of 
recession. And they will be of vital value in the event an 
international emergency should make it difficult or impos- 
sible to obtain new equipment. 


= Accident Prevention Is an Integral Part of Everyone's Job 


There have been so many examples of reduced costs 
through accident prevention that most food processors must 
be aware of the opportunities which safety measures offer. 
We told some months ago, for example, how one food com- 
pany saved $1,000,000 a year by curtailing accidents. 

But some do not realize that it takes concentrated effort 
on the part of everyone in a plant—from management to 
the most obscure worker—to make a safety program fune- 
tion effectively. Safety should be just as much a part 
of the job as production, and this applies to executives 
as well as to machine operators. 

Safety competition is one way to focus attention on 
accident prevention. Such may be between 
departments and plants in the same company, or between 
The first industry-wide safety 


competition 


companies in an industry. 
competition in the meat packing industry, sponsored by 
National Safety Council, has demonstrated what can be 


done. Carried out in 77 plants and covering 175,000 man- 
hours, the contest cut the accident rate 41 percent below 
the normal rate for the industry. The contestants had the 
safest work year experienced by any group of meat packers. 

The results of the contest eliminated the old alibi of 
management that certain packinghouse operations are 
naturally dangerous. It also destroyed the excuse of some 
executives that a small plant can’t have as effective an 
accident prevention program as a larger company. Neither 
the size nor nature of a packing plant’s operation had a 
conclusive influence on the safety record. 

Any food processor who does not have a safety pro- 
gram has no right to complain about the high cost of his 
operations, nor about the high turnover among his per- 
sonnel. And any groups of top management executives 
who do not put safety on a par with their other day-to-day 
responsibilities are not doing a good job. 


= Lessons for Prepackagers in PMA Experiment With Corn 


Factors significant to the fast-growing vegetable pre- 
packaging industry are revealed in the Production & Mar- 
keting Administration’s report on its sweet corn experi- 
ments at Ruskin, Fla. 

PMA husked the corn mechanically, trimmed the ears to 
3-in, and 5-in. lengths, hydrocooled them, packaged them 
in trays overwrapped with cellophane, and precooled the 
product in refrigerated storage rooms. Then the corn was 
distributed to 28 terminal markets and retailed in about 
200 cities east of the Mississippi River. 

The prepackaged corn retailed at $5.40 per 5-doz.-ear 
crate, compared to $5.04 for corn in bulk. Slightly more 
than half of the sweet corn buyers preferred corn in bulk 
at this comparatively small price differential. Those who 
bought the prepackaged corn like its “visibility,” flavor, 
and the ease of preparation, the latter being the chief 
preference factor. 


a Slow Freezing May Be Good Enough 


Whether vegetables are quick frozen or slow frozen 
makes no difference as far as quality and vitamin content 
are concerned, except for asparagus. Or so says New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station after freezing peas, 
snap beans, spinach, corn, lima beans and asparagus at 
three rates of speed—very rapidly, very slowly, and at 
intermediate rates. 

Investigating home freezer requirements, the researchers 
also report that the slower freezing rates allowed a small 
amount of bacterial growth until the freezing temperature 
was reached, But, they say, the bacteria slowly died during 
freezing storage. 

As for the asparagus, its texture as a cooked vegetable 
may be altered if it is frozen too rapidly or slowly, the 


study shows. 
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Growers’ net return on the prepackaged corn was about 
the same as for corn marketed in bulk in the usual manner. 
But retailers made a higher profit on it, principally because 
waste and spoilage esses were less and retail labor costs 
substantially lower. 

This test seems to prove the feasibility of prepackaging 
corn for distant markets, provided prepackaging facilities 
include a hydrocooler and a refrigerated room. 

But the experiment also seems to indicate that the price 
of prepackaged corn can be but little higher than that of 
bulk corn if if, is to sell in volume. And there is the crux 
of the situation. It calls for highly efficient prepackaging, 
plus edueation of retailers to keep the mark-up reasonable. 
We recall a new supermarket which priced bulk corn at 
6 ears for 29 cents and prepackaged corn at 4 ears for 33 
cents. There isn’t much future in prepackaged products 
that sell at a price premium of 70 percent. 


for the Home, But — 


These findings are a bit surprising. And while a home- 
maker’s pride might make her satisfied with the results 
of her own slow freezing operation, it would be risky for 
a commercial frozen vegetable packer to adopt such a 
practice. Even the slightest lowering of frozen food 
standards cannot be tolerated. The whole future of these 
products rests on consistently high quality. 

There has long been some controversy, however, as to 
the precise value of quick versus slow freezing, and this 
study adds fuel to the fire. But the final answer can come 
only from thorough research on products produced in 
commercial plants and distributed through commercial 
channels, 

Such research also should include the economies of fast 
versus slow freezing. 
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There are no mechanical complications in a Nash Compressor. SSMU AE 


A single moving element, a round rotor, with shrouded blades, : 
forming a series of buckets, revolves freely in an elliptical casing No internal wearing parts. 
containing any low viscosity liquid. This liquid, carried with the No valves, pistons, or vanes. 
rotor, follows the elliptical contour of the casing. 
The moving liquid therefore recedes from the rotor buckets at No internal lubrication. 
the wide part of the ellipse, permitting the buckets to fill with ; 
gas from the stationary Inlet Ports. As the casing narrows, the Low maintenance cost. 
liquid is forced back into the rotor buckets, compressing the gas, Saves floor space. 
and delivering it through the fixed Outlet Ports. 
Nash Compressors produce 75 lbs. pressure in a single stage, Desired delivery temperature 
with capacities to 6 million cu. ft. per day in a single structure. automatically maintained. 
Since compression is secured by an entirely different principle, ahs z 
gas pumping problems difficult with ordinary pumps are often Slugs of liquid entering pump 
handled easily in a Nash. will do no harm. 
Nash simplicity means low maintenance cost, with original ‘ , 
pump performance constant over long periods. Data on these 75 pounds ina single stage. 
pumps sent immediately on request 2 ; re ™ E 
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NAS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
31 WILSON, SO. NORWALK, CONN. 
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Peppers 
dumped 
here. 


PALLETIZED farm-box« of peppers are delivered FIREBOX AND BURNER used on direct-fired rotary 


to the roasting line by industrial power trucks kiln. After charring, peppers go into the flume conveyor 
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Modern Sweet Pepper Processing 


Improved Methods Minimize Hand Operations, Curb Product Losses 
| 


I 


and then a steaming. In 


geet EMIENTS in the preparation of t pepper two further wa 
nt of P. J. Ritter Co., Bridgeton, J., have hath, the peppers are softened, facilitating packing im sma 
enabled the company to turn out a superior product more jars. The time eyele is controlled by variable speed drive. 
economically remperature regulators insure uniform softness and texture 
Che old) brining method removing skin which in Steamed peppers are spray cooled to permit bind paeking 
| been replaced | ust ‘ At this stage, temperature regulated prool boxes 
continuous-operation features employed to ire maximum removal of occluded 
on and laboratory heel i ; fore Gosing In) vacuuin An electromagnetic lift 


trol of quality And former ly prod the retort erates with jars. Next, filled erates 


a 


heen greatly reduced ferred to a battery of retorts. 


veppers were cleaned and then pack 1 In the retorting operation, the process variables——tin 


brine to remo, tl ns hroughout temperature and pressure are automatically penne DN 
e barrels were tat reg ly | truments. Coming from the retorts via monorail, crates 
hand. Leo considerable and costly f hot cans are finally passed through a cooling tank, and 


Each step of the improved pre now used pitt the finished product is the 


n ready for storage or shipping 
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Piping equipment for every apeene- 
from one complete line 


FOR BETTER CONTROL 
OF HARD-TO-HOLD FLUIDS 


Crane Diaphragm Valves—in plain iron or Neoprene-lined types— 
are idéal for conveying compressed air, compressed or liquefied 
gases, volatile and corrosive fluids. Crane separate disc-diaphragm 
construction—a revolutionary improvement in packless valve design 
—makes these new valves safer, more durable, more efficient. 


On Crane valves, the diaphragm is used only to seal the bonnet 
. is not subject to cutting, crushing and rapid wear. A separate 
circular disc permits positive shut-off even should the diaphragm 
fail. Y- pattern body design assures greater flow capa- 
city, minimizes pressure drop. Crane separate disc- 
diaphragm design reduces appreciably the torque es. | WORKING PRESSURES: 
required to operate these valves. For further informa- Su : 
tion, WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AD-1761. Upte 198 pounds water, of 
4 nig : Sat ee - f air or gas—180° F. max. 
CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5. Ml. cen temp. Sizes up to 6 in. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas \——_mmmasm Screwed or flanged ends. 
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FIREBOX AND BURNER used on direct-fired rotary 
kiln. After charring, peppers go into the flume conveyor. 
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Modern Sweet Pepper Processing 
€ 


Improved Methods Minimize Hand Operations, Curb Product Losses 


sweet 


the 
Ritter Cc 


preparation of pepper 
Bridgeton, N. J., have 


a super or product more 


I MPROVEMENTS in 
at the plant of P. J. 
enabled the company to turn out 
e onouically 
rhe 


volved 


old brining method of removing skins 


tedious hand work——has been replaced by a roasting 
method with a number of continuous-operation features 
and laboratory cheeks have 


And forn 


et losses have been greatly reduced 


Further, new instrumentation 


ved better control of quality er costly prod 


nenie 


In the past, peppers were cleaned and then packed 


vooden barrels oft brine to remove the skins. Throughout 


long agme period, the barrels were rotated regularly by 


hand. Losses were considerable and costly 

Kach 
illustrated in our acco 
left), 


trucks by lift trucks and delivered to the 


step of the improved process now used by Ritter is 
diagram, As 
first 


mpanying flow shown 


(above, peppers in’ boxes are unloaded from 


farmers’ roasting 
line 
them into a direct-fired rotary kiln. 


They are then dumped onto an elevator that emptie s 


} 1 
the Kin % 


Next, charred peppers coming Trom 
bv a flume convevor to a rotary high-pressure spray washer. 


Here, the charred skins are removed, Then the skin 


peppers pass through a crusher and screen separator, and 


delivered tree of =Peds 


the peppers are 
Trimming and inspection are the next steps, followed by 


seed pe ds nd most 


ISS var Sree at 


two further Wastings then a ea ny In 
cr pacl ne im si 


th and 
bath, the peppers are softened, tacilitatin 


jars. The time evele is controlled by variable speed drive 


lemperature regulators insure uniform softness and texture 


Steamed peppers are spray c 
At this stage, 
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oled to permit tind paeki 


temperature regulated prool boxes are 
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An electre 


Next, 


fore Closing vacuum then f 


the retort erates with jars. 


ferred to a 


In the 


mperature 


buttery of retorts. 


retorting operation, th . ariables time, 


I and pressure——are mat vy controlled by 


istriments Coming f1 monorail, erates 


cans are finally tank, and 


y pus “] nel } ooling 


the finished product is then ready for storage or shipping 
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ROTARY WASHER (center) equipped with water sprays, follows a soaker THROUGH steamer (center) washed peppers travel at controlled speed on mous woven wire 
washer for thorough cleaning of trimmed peppers belt conveyor remperature in thi ith is regulated by control instrur 
Steam 
exhaust 
/ 
,Rotory washer , 
4 > proy coole 
LT . 
{ Steomer for 
Soaker washer r 
a Temperoture softening peppers 7 f] 
\. \ contro! eit , 
la” ail TST. 1 Te —— 
——— - - : 
Drain - 
NG MACHINE receives jars direct from proofe: PAIR of proof boxes (center) is at right angle These heat-treat nit ! ‘ 7 EMPTY 
‘uum packing maximum removal of occluded air prior to vacuum packit ! | ‘ 
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NEW IDEAS FOR FOOD PACKAGING 





COLORFUL 


polyethylene 


pockage the bubble bath tablets made 


by Trylon 


WRAPPERS of 


Products Corp 


Plaxpok 
film are now used to dust-tight 
sample di 
Chicago 


rigidity, optical clarity 


COMPLETELY SEALED, AIR-TIGHT and 


this Polyflex* 


splay box gives desired 


The film forms a soft yet tough wrap peal. Designed by Life Savers Corp 


that is moisture-resistant and will not 


tear during 


HEWITT EMPHASIZES RE-USE 
Plaxpak 


fabricated 


polye 


U s 


the packaging operation 


by 


with Plaxpak 


Fabricated 


POULTRY W 


value of 


thylene bath salts bag 
Kellogg Container D completely 
Envelope Co. Soft to this tough 


Plaxpak bag is tough sheet and 


a@ smart pockage ir moke if av 


full of sales appeal bags, etc 


d cracker barrel could have bene 
polyethylene film. This 
apor resistant, tough and flexible ma 
d have kept the crackers fresher 
1gine what it can do for your product 


preserving, presenting and protecting 


ok, t at Polyflex* polystyrene; 

tit the vest cost transparent film 
And keer nind the Plaxpak poly 
ttle t packaging oppor 


ise write tor specif data on how 


t , J f 


yd pa kaging 


by National Fabrilite Corp 


New Haven. Polyflex’ is low in cost 





RAPPING in Plaxpuk poly- 


ethylene film is fast, economical and 


protective. Plax supplies 
tear-resistant material as 
Layflat tubing. Converters 


ailable in pre-cut sheets 


for convenient application 


ee 


salesman s 


and eye ap- 


. 
COST YT §--- \WRWAE 


PLAX CORPORATION DIVISION, wrrroro-cwpne company 


TUSSY’S WIND AND WEATHER lotion 
comes in an appealing Plaxpak poly- 
ethylene bottle shaped like a snow- 
dressed” in a black hat, 
black buttons and red woolen scarf 


man and 


Unbreakability of bottle makes it con- 
venient to use and carry anywhere 





SPARKLING, NEW IDEA in cologne 
packaging is introduced by Eugene 
Inc., New York, with their Light of 
My Heart. The stippled Plaxpak poly- 
ethylene bottle, set in wooden base 
simulates a lamp post in design 
Squeerable spraying feature is used 


w in addition to its packaging 
products, Plax makes a wide 
variety of thermoplastics in red, 
sheet, tube, and other forms. 
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In Canada, Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal 


Offices in New York City, Syrecuse, Philadelphia, Chicago and St. Louis 





FOR BETTER CONTROL 
OF HARD-TO-HOLD FLUIDS 


Crane Diaphragm Valves—in plain iron or Neoprene-lir 
are ideal for conveying compressed air, compressed o 
gases, volatile and corrosive fluids. Crane separate disc-« 
construction—a revolutionary improvement in packless vi 
—makes these new valves safer, more durable, more effi 


On Crane valves, the diaphragm is used only to seal | 
. is not subject to cutting, crushing and rapid wear. 
circular disc permits positive shut-off even should the « 
fail. Y- pattern body design assures greater flow capa- 
city, minimizes pressure drop. Crane separate disc- 
diaphragm design reduces appreciably the torque 
required to operate these valves. For further informa- 


tion, WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AD-1761. * 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 
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seal the bonnet 
ear. A separate 


the diaphragm a practical review of 





mm | GLYCERINE applications in 
_ By | WORKING PRESSURES: Foods— 
0 at Upto 150 pounds water, oil, 
|__| air or gas—180° F. max. 
CRANE | temp. Sizes up to 6 in, 
SWE 66 Senge ee, Wruere... How? ...W hy?... 


If you’re looking for the answers to 
RS ALL PIPING NEEDS... these questions on glycerine usage in 
LATION, FOR EXAMPLE food processing —here’s the most up- 


to-date information available! 


“Why Glycerine for Foods?” has 
been reviewed by a number of tech- 
nical consultants as well as the Re- 


search Laboratories of the Glycerine 





Producers’ Association. Contains 


T 





: ; TI §? 

letailed informat by charts and ial Qo: 

detailec ies orma inn oy char , ink \ FOR F00 

tables of the physical properties of \ 

DIAPHRAGM mae } aa glycerine — the origin, development, 
VALVES ; cas 
- and chemistry of this amazingly use- 

ful alcohol—grades and their appli- 


cations. 16 pages of practical, useful 





| FITTINGS 


data! 


Whether you now use glycerine or 
) s') 
just wonder about its possibilities... 


whether you're in management, pro- 





duction, or research... an expert on 
glycerine, or thoroughly unfamiliar O 
WING FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM with the subject— you'll want this in- 


formative booklet. Write for your 


free copy — today! Address: Dept. | 
8, Glycerine Producers’ Awsociation, — GLYCERINE PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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our Trucks Deliver More—for Less 
a” with © 


_ —s- EATON 
AXLES 


Eaton 2-Speed Axles give you both pulling 
power and speed in the same vehicle—instantly 
available to meet every specific operating 
need. Your trucks do more jobs, make faster 
trips. With Eaton 2-Speed Axles,-engines run 
at most efficient and economical speeds; oper- 
ating and upkeep costs are reduced to a mini- 





ss mum; thousands of miles are added to vehicle 
life. And Eaton's planetary! design adds thou- 

J sands of miles to axle life. Gear-tooth loads 

are better distributed; gear speeds are slower; 

stress and wear are reduced to a minimum. 

Eaton 2-Speed Axles are available for most 

trucks of the 11/,-ton class and larger. Ask 

your truck dealer for a road demonstration. 





Axle Division 
EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY ” ae 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


B® covers SODIUM COOLED, POPPET, AND FREE VALVES e TAPPETS e HYDRAULIC VALVE LIFTERS « VALVE SEAT INSERTS « ROTOR 
PUMPS « MOTOR TRUCK AXLES ¢ PERMANENT MOLD GRAY IRON CASTINGS ¢ HEATER-DEFROSTER UNITS * SNAP RINGS ¢ SPRINGTITES 
SPRING WASHERS e COLD DRAWN STEEL « STAMPINGS e LEAF AND COIL SPRINGS ¢ DYNAMATIC DRIVES, BRAKES, DYNAMOMETERS 
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LEADING PRODUCERS 
OF FASTENERS USE 


ALLEGHENY METAL 


A complete line of stain- 
less steel fasteners—all 
types and sizes of bolts 
and nuts, rivets, wood 
and machine screws, cot 
ter pins, washers, et« 

are made of Allegheny 
Metal by the leading 
manufacturers in this 
field. Get in touch with 
them for catalogs and 


¢ ! 
prices, or write us direct 


ADDRESS DEPT. F1-1 








té with STAINLESS STEEL 
teer Looks — Conger Lire 


Allegheny Metal fasteners are non- 
rusting, non-staining. They will last 
as long as, or longer than, the mate- 
rials they join. You can count on them 
to stand up through the years—both 
in strength and in bright good looks. 

Best of all, stainless steel fasteners 
can be used anywhere. It isn’t neces- 
sary that the materials to be joined are 
stainless—these corrosion-proof fas- 
teners are the perfect answer for join- 
ing other metals, woods, or plastics. 
And Allegheny Metal fasteners are a- 
vailable in complete variety—you can 
obtain exactly what your job requires. 

For improving quality and reliabil- 
ity wherever they're used—and for the 
economy of lifetime service—specify 
fasteners made of the time-tested stain- 
less steel, Allegheny Metal. 


STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Snuff!—And Your Fat Fire Is Out 


Use of cooking fat presents a worrisome fire 
Accordingly, far-sighted commercial food processing plants 
install automatic fire extinguishing equipment to protect 
their investment in buildings, machinery, raw materials and 


hazard. 


finished products. 

A machine (see photo) turning out 300 doughnuts per 
hour is operated at the Swans Bakery plant in Knoxville, 
Tenn. And to guard against hot-shortening fla<h fires which 
might be set off by electrical spark or overheating, the 
company has installed an automatic CO, fire extinguishing 
system. Fire protection engineers of Walter Kidde & Co. 
specially designed the installation to control this flammable 
liquid hazard in the food industry. 

CO, does a good job—is quick-acting, safe, will not 
contaminate food in process, or damage power-driven equip- 
ment. Further, it is a non-conductor of electricity and 
leaves no messy residue. 

The system installed at this bakery consists of a 50-lb.- 
capacity CO, storage cylinder with automatic discharge 
head, piping, nozzles, heat actuator, manual release, damper 
pressure trip, and power cut-off switch. 

If fire breaks out in the doughnut machine, the heat 
actuator detects it almost instantly. A pressure wave of 
expanding air in the actuator-bellows travels through cop- 
per tubing to the cylinder discharge head, which auto 
matically releases the CO,. Stored as a liquid, under 850-psi. 
pressure the CO, rushes under its own power through 
the piping and is discharged by three hooded multijet 
nozzles (in the accompanying picture, these nozzles are seen 
directly above the glass-enclosed top of the doughnut 
machine). 

Reaching the nozzles, it changes into a gas, expands to 
450 times its stored volume, and spreads a dense blanket 
over the surface of the burning oil. This completely ex- 
eludes air from the fire—snuffs it out quickly without dam- 
age to the shortening, dough being cooked, or the machine 
itself. 

Discharging CO, actuates a pressure-operated trip in 
the piping line, and this automatically shuts a damper in a 
ventilating duct entering the top of the machine. Included 
is a pressure-operated switch for shutting off power to 
the electric heater in the doughnut machine and the motor 
driving it. The system is completely self-contained and 
W. E. Morgan Jr., Man- 
Co., Ine. 


needs no outside power source. 
ager, Industrial Div., Walter Kidde 4 
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$25 EXTRA FOR BEST ITEM 


You are invited to submit items for this “Practical 
Ideas” department. You will be paid at regular rates 
when your item is published, and if it is judged the best 
for the month, you will receive additional pay of $25. 

Selection of the best contributed item will be made by 
a group of 200 readers each month, and the name of 
the author and item title will be cited in these pages 
in a subsequent issue. 

“Practical Idea” items may type of 
device or method recently developed to solve a problem, 
speed an operation, or make some task easier. The 
item concern factory, laboratory, warehouse, or 
power-plant operations in the food industry. “Prac- 
tical Ideas” pertaining to management, maintenance, 
and trucking or shipping also are suitable. 

You need not be an experienced writer or draftsman 
to submit “Practical Ideas” items. The text will be 
edited and sketches converted to finished drawings. 

Send your items to: “Practical Ideas” Editor, FOOD 
INDUSTRIES, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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may 





How Ammeters Can Help 


There is a battery of twelve ammeters hooked up to the 
chocolate coating refiners at the S. F. Whitman & Sons 
candy plant in Philadelphia. These electrical instruments 
have two major functions: They indicate to the processor: 
(1) how the refiners are operating, and (2) any changes 
in the viscosity of the coating during refining. 

Thus the operator has a better control over the quality 
of the chocolate coating being manufactured. Also, over- 
loads are prevented on the motors through automatie ecut- 
because of such 
this 


outs. So the motors no longer burn out 


overloads, and accordingly down-time 


from source 


is eliminated. 

Normal operation of the refining mills calls for 26 amp. 
And during normal operation, red lights continue to burn on 
each instrument. If the motor pulls too high a load, say 
30 amp., a relay automatically kicks off the motor. 
plants to 


Ammeters also are used in food 


processing 


control mixing operations. Connected in the cireuit of a 


motor driving a dough mixer, for example, the ammeter 


p. 101 103 








BEST ITEM—To T. J. Kullman, Production Man- 
ager, Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago, goes an additional 
$25 for his Practical Idea item, “‘Two Conveyors Fed 
From One,” in November FI. Reader-judges voted 
this the best among the contributed items 


—The Editors 





shows when the gluten-breakdown point is reached because 
of a variation in the viscosity of the dough and hence a 
change in the load on the motor. Such a hookup ean be 
made to stop the mixer automatically 

These instruments are also used on present day macaroni 
machines, where they indicate to the operator whether the 
in the press is too dry or too wet. By adjusting the 
feed into the mixing unit, dough of uniform con- 
is produced, Morover, the operation Is speeded, 


dough 
water 
sistency 
for these units operate continuously. 


Mixing With Old Ford Rear-End 
Madison, 


caustic bottle-washing fluid was originally mixed in an ai 


Wis., 


At the new Coea-Cola bottling plant in 


agitator unit. Dumped in at the top of this mixer, the 


caustic eaked on the bottom, because of improper or insuffi- 
ecient agitation And so, it had to be removed DY hand. 


But with a new plant-fabricated mixing device, the 


eaustie is now dissolved without ttling or eaking on the 
tank bottom 
What 


designed and 


superintendent 
his 


happened was 


built his own n agitator. new 
assembly (see photo) consist 
model Ford, plus a shaf 
and manhole cover. 
The mixing tanl 


assembly. Fro 


104 Vol 


beams welded to the shaft housing and anchored to the 
floor, extends down to the bottom of the mixing tank. 
Blades attached to the shaft revolve at 18 rpm. Gears and 
shaft are V-belt driven from a motor at the side of the 
assembly. 

Half a steel drum on welded steel legs forms a chute 
into which the caustic is dumped. The chute feeds the 
caustie through an opening in the floor around the shaft 
to the mixing tank on the floor below. 


a Sie 


Now They’re Stacked Upside Down 


When palletizing was adopted for handling finished case 
goods at P. J. Ritter Co., Bridgeton, N. J., particular atten- 
tion was given to the question of breakage of glass-packed 
products. And in the 
interesting fact was learned from a simple test 

A case of catsup in glass bottles was dropped right side 
up from knee height to the floor. Then a 
was dropped upside down from the same height. In the 
case that was dropped right side up, several! bortles were 
broken. But none was broken in the case dropped with 
bottle necks down. 

When the test was repeated dropping the cases from near 
shoulder height, there was still greater breakage in the 
right-side-up case, but again not a bottle was broken in the 


course of the investigations, an 


duplicate ease 


case dropped with the necks down 
As a result of this test, all cases of glass-packed products 
are now palletized with bottle neeks down and bottoms up. 


And breakage is rare. 


Processors Might Try Blast-Cleaning 


Food processors sometimes borrow, from unrelated in- 
dustries, practical ideas which pay off. And it seems that 
the blast-cleaning technic employed in the metal-working 
field may be the answer to some difficult food-plant clean- 
ing problems. 

In blast cleaning, an abrasive selected to suit a 
lar application is discharged at high velocity against the 
surface to be cleaned, the abrasive being propelled by air 
pressure or centrifugal force. This is the same method that 
metal castings and, 
earbon from airplane 


particu 


has been widely employed to clean 
sott 
engine parts in maintenance operations. 


Air-blast equipment is made in small portable units, and 


with a abrasive, to remove 


such as ground ecorneobs or walnut shells 
without 


abrasives 


ean be utilized to remove film from a_ surtace 


ging the surface itself. 
Blast 


deposits 


dan 
removing 
from equipment. 


might well ease the job of 


cleaning 
such as milkstone or beerstone 
And it could speed the task of preparing corroded or scaled 

surfaces for painting. 
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New Weighing System 
Cuts Production Costs 


ee 


Food, confectionery, and bakery product manufacturers report 
substantial savings with Wright’s Hy-Tra-Lec Weighers. Shown 
above is an installation at Becker Pretzel Bakeries, Inc., one 
of the big Eastern names in the pretzel and potato chip in- 
dustries, 


t 

(For Technical Readers: Hy-Tra-Lec has neither beam 
nor spring scales. Utilized for the first time in auto- 
matic machinery are the principles of “positive displace- 
ment,” resulting in a weighing accuracy at high speeds 
which exceeds previously accepted standards. You would 
observe with interest the simplicity of the weighing unit 
itself and the integration of the vibrator feed. Indica- 
tions point to the possible conclusion that this new 
weighing system may be regarded in the future as having 
opened an entirely new vista in weighing engineering.) 
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Wright’s Hy-Tra-Lec Sets New 
Mark For Accurate, High Speed 
Weighing & Filling 


Push production costs down by net 
weighing and filling more accurately at 
high speeds. That’s the money-making 
move taken by a growing number of 
manufacturers packaging a variety of 
foods, confections, and small bakery 
products. 


Wright’s Hy-Tra-Lec Weighers will 
make a real dent in your 1950 cost 
figures. Fully automatic operation for 
rigid containers. Semi-automatic when 


bags are used. Available with single or 


multiple weighing head units. Range: 


One-half ounce to 16 ounces. 


Products handled to date include hard 
candies, wrapped candies, gum slices, 
marshmallows, pretzels, potato chips, 
cookies, crackers, corn chips, shelled 
nuts, small metal and wood parts, cran- 
berries, and a host of food products. 


Write today for complete information. 


Wright Machinery Company 


333 Calvin Street, Durham, N. C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me latest information on 
your Hy-Tra-Lec Automatic Weighers. 


Name 


Company 


Address 


City 
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It Can’t Jam—Look A What Came Through 


No-Clog Pump Moves Larger Solids, Uses Less Hp. 


A radically new idea in pump design has produced a 
centrifugal pump that won’t clog. 

Increased tolerance in size and types of solids handled, 
reduced liquid volume pumping, and 
lowered operating and maintenance costs are the outstand 
ing advantages of the new bladeless impeller pump over 
the conventional centrifugals used for handling sewage, 
industrial wastes and other flumed solids. 

In conventional centrifugal pumps, a series of rotating 
vanes picks up the fluid, then whirls it outward by cen- 
force into a collecting ring that connects to the 
These pumps push out liquid at constant pres- 


essential to good 


trifugal 
outlet pipe 


sure 01! If used for liquids containing solids, such 


speed 
made oversize because trash and solids 
And they require frequent 


s, trash, and various fibrous materials 


pumps have t be 


some! in the vanes. 


imes 
overhaul yr out rag 
lades or caught between them and 


lodged o1 whirling | 


iway with this difficulty. 


For here a revolving helical tube has replaced the conven- 
tional blades. Hence, practically anything which passes 
through the pipeline can now be handled by the pump. 

The picture above illustrates how items that would quickly 
clog the conventional unit readily go through the new pump. 
Both the long laboratory coat and the shop overalls (held 
by Inventor R. C. Glazebrook) passed through without any 
trouble whatsoever. 

Also seen in the photo are oranges and apples which came 
through without any difficulty. And even hard-boiled eggs 
were used in the demonstrations of the pump’s performance 
staged by the manufacturer. 

In view of these tests, this unit should be of particular 
interest to the food processing industry. 

The pump’s suitability for handling flumed fruits, vegeta- 
bles and other food products is further borne out in that 
the apples emerged with only very slight bruising. And even 
with little damage— 


merely an occasional cracking of a shell. 


the hard-boiled eggs were delivered 
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It is well to note that these materials passed through two 
90-deg. bends in their travel through the outlet pipe. The 
slight fruit-bruising and shell-cracking damage was in all 
probability occasioned by the force of the water driving 
these solids against the sides of the outlet pipe. 

These tests clearly indicate the pump’s ability to handle 
flumed tomatoes, corn, peas, fish, whole fruits, purees, soups, 
pulped fruits and vegetables, particularly in the washing 
and preparation stages of processing these foods. 

How It Works 


Described in simplest terms, the pump consists of the 
same type of housing, stand or base, and drive as other 
centrifugal pumps. It differs only in the design of its 
impeller (photo lower left). 

Centrifugal force still does the work; but the fluid, instead 
of passing between vanes and being thrown outward by 
them, passes through a rotating tube wound somewhat like 
a helical serew (photo lower right). 

In operation, rotation of the helical tube segment exerts 
a suction on the inlet side. Starting with a small radius at 
the axis of rotation, this curved tube then fans out in a 
helical path. Centrifugal action throws the fluid against 
the sides of the tube, and since these slant outward, the 
fluid is driven along the tube, in this manner, achieving the 
pumping action. At its narrowest point, the diameter oi 
the rotating tube is equal to the diameter of the inlet pipe. 

Since there are no edges, sharp angles, or blades to eateh 
or hold any fibrous materials in the fluid being pumped, 
there is no opportunity for lodging or clogging. And, since 
the tube diameter is the same as the inlet pipe, the pump 
is capable of handling in a continuous manner any solid 
delivered through the inlet pipe. 


These Are the Benefits 


This performance results in these three prime advantages : 
1. Eliminates need for an oversize pump te move solids 
of a given dimension (usually it'takes a 4-in. pump to 
handle 3-in. solids). 2. Reduces volume of water, or other 
liquid pumped, necessary to handle a given mass of solids. 
3. Enabies use of smaller size motor (5 hp. does work whieh 
with conventional centrifuge would require 71% hp.). 

These advantages mean that the pumping capacity oi 
this bladeless pump need be only about one-half that of a 
conventional pump for any specific solid size. 

To distribute the load weight about its axis and to mini 
mize an eecentric thrust during the operation, the heavy 


Section Through Pump... 
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DON’T MISS THESE... 


Cleaning time is saved in new filter that features 
automatic cake removal ..Page 108 


At-a-glance dial on new hydrostatic gage tells milk 
tank contents .Page 110 


Conveyor switch provides three-way tray el for wheel 
or roller-type units .. .Page 110 


Water and sewage screen is self-cleaning, needs only 
minimum space .Page 112 
AND WATCH FOR... 


Continucus quick freeze unit capable of handling 
4,000 pound packages per hr .In February FI 


New hydraulic press——a roller type, continuous-feed 
unit built on new principle In February FI 





portion of the rotating tube segment is balanced on the 
other side by a counterweight 

Attached at a tested position on the exterior surface of 
the impeller, this counterweight is shaped and positioned to 
serve also as a shield. It prevents fibrous strands from 
accumulating between the impeller and its housing and 
around the impeller hub when the pump is submerged. 

Although newly announced, this pump has been under 
development and extensive industrial fest operation for 
over five years. It is now available in 2- to 5-in. sizes, 
selling competitively with conventional centrifugals. It 
ean also be had in different metals. And it is interehange- 
able with conventional units in existing installations. 

The pump can be quickly and easily cleaned with hot 
water solutions or steam. However, its assembly does not 
yet permit of easy, quick disassembly for cleaning 

The impeller ean be east with a highly finished interior 
surface and may be polished to a degree.—-Fairbanks, 


Vorse & Co., Fairbanks-Morse Bldg., Chicago 5 
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... And How Tube Does the Trick 


Rotation 
throws fluid 
outward under 
pressure 


Fiuid thrown 
out here 


Says 


ae ee earn ee 


sonshirheredl ont bisel 





New Starter’s Mechanism Entirely Sealed 


For use in industries in which corrosive vapors or com 


new wall 


371, 


bustible dust laden atmospheres are present, a 


mounted, full-voltage starter, designated Type has 
been announced. 

The unit 
from the 


has its entire mechanism immersed in oil and 


sealed atmosphere. It is weather-proof, hence 
installations. Starter enclosure 
is entirely corrosion resistant. Head casting is of aluminum 


alloy, all exposed hardware is stainless steel, and the steel 


ean be used for outdoor 


tank is coated with aluminum paint on the outside and 


marine spar varnish within. 
Built inspection, the 
starter controls squirrel cage motors and the primary of 


for simple installation and easy 


wound rotor motors of 350 hp. or Jess at 2,300v. It is 
actuated by a pilot device, such as a pushbutton, float, or 
pressure switch. 

Kither undervoltage protection or release may be incor- 
porated in the control cireuits used in conjunetion with 
the starter. <A built-in drum-type multistage auxiliary 
switch provides for extra circuits in the contro! system 

A portable lifter for simplified inspection is available 


as optional equipment.— Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee. 


Cleaning Time Saved in New Filter 


Automatic sluicing of filter cake is now possible through 
the “Auto 


omatie 


the deve opment of a new filter Known as 


Sluiee”’, thi filter permits ¢ mpletely aut cake 
Need for 
each eyele to sluice cake trom the leaves is eliminated. 

The 
tl a 
fitted 


] 
luieing 


removal and disposal. opening filter at end ot 


sluice unit is built into the filter cover. It consists 


header into whi high nozzles are 


These 


iquid strike 


pressure spray 


so positioned that the sprays of 


Air 


iring thon 


latter 


cake of each leat motors 


impart both rotary and reciprocating motion, ass 


ough cleaning laces Simple adjustments provide 


regulation for speed and | s of movements of header. 


Performance records of the to-Sluice” in actual sery 


up ( 1.1 remove 
in as little as 14 ) ith onl to 100 eu.tt. of water 


Automatic 


required to loos 


» and - ordinarily 


manually 


wash down filt F at nd ie! vele, and then 


tighten cover In this wav, the design decreases Gow) 


and inereases total productive filtration time 


prod 


cvele 


tion 


With automatic sluicing, a single operator can take care 
of a multiple battery of filters. Another advantage is that 
the filter cake does not have to be handled at all. By suit- 
able arrangement of piping, it can be discharged under 
pressure in a largely repulped condition direct to waste or 
delivered to other points throughout the plant for further 
processing. 

Filters are available in sizes from 120 to 500 sq.ft. of 
filter area and can be built in steel, stainless, various alloys 
ind other commercially available materials of construction. 

Viagara Filter Corp., Buffalo, Wd. 


“Trouble-Free’’ Condensate Disposal Unit 

To provide efficient and trouble-free disposal of small 
quantities of condensate from air-conditioning equipment, 
a new disposal unit, designated Model No. 2, has been 
developed. 

It incorporates fully automatic control, compact rugged 
rustproof construction, quiet dependable operation, and a 
hall bearing motor. Unit is adaptable to all standard air 
conditioning units. 

Mode] No. 2 is equipped with a brenze centrifugal sump 
tvpe pump, 1% gal. brass receiver, float operated switch, 
check valve on outlet side of pump, 1/40-hp., 3450 rpm., 
single-phase, 60-cyele 115yv., totally inclosed capacitor start 
motor. 

Unit 
eabinet 514 in. 


brass 
The 


bronze centrifugal pump is capable of delivering approxi 


sheet 


high. 


black enamel finished 


long x 13 in. 


is eneased in a 
wide x 9% in. 


at © psi. and has a shutoff pressure of 
in. N.P.T., and outlet is 45 N.P.T. 
Industries, 296 Elm St., New 


mately 4 gpm 
121% psi. The inlet is 34 
Weight 21 Ib 


Eastern 
Hlaven 6, Conn. 


SS Heat Exchangers Are Mass Produced 


Complete standardization and stocking of all component 
parts have made possible a new low-cost stainless steel heat 
exchanger. 
the maker's well 
SSCF, 


Identical in design and capacities to 


known all-copper exchangers, this model, Type 


utilizes stainless steel to avoid contamination or corrosion 
by fluids. Series incorporates all recent advances in thermal 
manutacturer, 


complete range of sizes tested to 450 psi. to 


is offered in 


withstand 


engineering, according to and 


strenuous usage 


Units are available for immediate delivery Ross Heater 
& Mfg. Co., Buffalo 13, N. Y. 
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He's got the WORDS...We have the FACTS! 


Yessir, 
+, WEST TERAMINE 
3 I§ AMAZING! 


WEST TERAMINE 
Sanitizes ... 
deodorizes ... 


@ STUPENDOUS! | | sous. 
) TERRIFIC! | | “"Wers faster! 
; ha as Penetrates further! 
ru Economical . . . Safe! 














WEST TERAMINE... 


the powerful all-purpose germ-killer 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


Yes, without exaggeration, here’s the many-in-one germ- 
killer you've been looking for! A quaternary ammonium 


Labonratory-Perfected compound that does most every cleaning job better and 

faster. West Teramine thoroughly sanitizes, cleans and dis- 
FOR EVERY FOOD INDUSTRY infects all kinds of food equipment without leaving an 
ODOR. Does the same for walls, surfaces, floors and wash- 
MILK + BUTTER » CREAM + ICE CREAM « CHEESE rooms. Kills bacteria, molds and fungi everywhere. 


SUGAR + EGGS «+ FISH * MEAT PRODUCTS 

POULTRY + FROZEN FRUITS and VEGETABLES IT’S “SURFACE-ACTIVE” 
CANDY + BEVERAGES + CEREAL PRODUCTS, etc. West Teramine is more powerful—has extra penetrating 
power because it’s faster-wetting and “surface-active.” 


More versatile —a slight change of dilution adapts it to an 
FOR EVERY NEED pa tect : z 
need. More economical —a little goes a very long way. In 
PROCESSING EQUIPMENT + PACKING EQUIP- recommended dilutions, West Teramine is non-poisonous, 
MENT + REFRIGERATORS + TANKS « STORAGE tasteless, and won't irritate the skin. 
BINS + FREEZING UNITS « TRUCKS » CONVEYORS 
WALLS + FLOORS » WASHROOMS, etc. PROVE IT FOR YOURSELF! 
See Teramine in action! Learn why the entire food industry 


is sold on it. You'll be sold too after one demonstration. 














Other WEST Products that Promote Better Food Industry Sanitation: 

LIQUID SOAPS AND DISPENSERS + FLOOR MAINTENANCE + PROTECTIVE CREAMS AND 

PROTECTIVE APRONS + INSECTICIDES AND INSECTICIDAL EQUIPMENT + WASHROOM 
SANITATION + KOTEX VENDING MACHINES « and others. 


TERAMIN; 


42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

] Please send me a free sample of Teramine —plus booklet! 
Please arrange to have your representative demonstrate West 
products 

Name 


42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Company 


Address. 





in stat cr te 
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FLEX-a-FOAM 
Filter Mask 


Dust Protection 
Your Workers Welcome 


and WEAR 


Simple construction (only four inter- 
locking parts), breathing ease and attractive 
styling of the new Flex-a-Foam Filter Mask 
assure real wearing acceptance by your 


workers. 


Featherweight positive- 
locking frames of 
molded plastic adjust 
themselves with com- 
fortable snugness to 
every size face. Of 
DuPont Polythene, 
frames are so tough 
they're unbreakable in 


normal usage. 


Flex-a-Foam’s filter is 
a honeycomb construc- 
tion of whipped foam 


latex — keeps out non- 


mf 


and can be washed in warm, soapy water 


toxic nuisance dusts as 
small as 1/25000 of an 


inch! It holds its shape 


for long sanitary usage. It’s easier to 
breathe through than an ordinary pocket 


handkerchief! 


Headband of molded natural rubber with 
exclusive method of adjustment that keeps 
mask snug and comfortable — no tension 


or hair pulling. 


Workers enjoy its comfort, and you like 
the efficiency and economy of Flex-a-Foam, 
lowest priced quality respirator ever made. 


Send $1.50 for postpaid single mask. 


ATTENTION AGENTS AND JOBBERS 


Your interest is invited 


The Goggle Parts Company 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Please send full information and prices on 


Flex-a-Foam Filter Masks 
Name 
Position 
Company 
Address 
Zone State 


THE GOGGLE PARTS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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New Switch Provides 
Three-Way Travel 


Choice of straight-through, to left, 
or to right travel of commodities from 
a main line on roller or wheel convey- 
ors, is now provided by a new switch. 

Unit consists of a series of pivoted 
straight rollers, forming the central or 
inain line, manually 
turned left or right to divert commo 
Or the rollers may 


which ean be 


dities either way. 
be set straight for through travel. 
lhese pivoted rollers are controlled 
by a hand lever, extending on both sides 
of the switeh, allowing control from 
either side. Mounting and control is 
such that when turned for deflecting 
to either side, rollers always remain in 
true radial position, providing the 
carrying effect of a regular curve. 
Switch is 45-deg.- 
eurve spurs on both sides and is fitted 


complete with 


with Universal hook and rod couplings, 
so that straight or curved sections may 
be quickly attached. 
reyor Co., North St. Paul 9, Minn. 


Stundard Con- 


At-a-Glance Dial Tells 
Level of Milk Tank 


lo meet the exacting requirements in 
dairy field sturdy, simple and 
sanitary dial-type hydrostatic gage, for 
n milk and ice cream mix tanks, 


FOOD 


INDUSTRIES, 


has been developed. It is known as 
the Milk Levelometer. 

The instrument is a remote-reading, 
dial-type, bellows-actuated, hydro- 
static gage that enables the operator to 
determine the tank’s contents at a 
glance. Indicating pointer automati- 
cally and instantly responds to slight 
changes in milk level and ean be de- 
pended upon to render years of service. 

Since the meter is dial-type, no in- 
dicating fluid is required for its op- 
eration. It does not in any way inter- 
fere with plant operations when it is 
being installed. Dial can be graduated 
in eans, gal., lb., ft. and in., or any 
other nnit of volume or weight measure. 

Another feature is a built-in vent 
valve with which the operator can 
quickly and easily cheek the pointer’s 
zero. position. If for any reason 
pointer is slightly off zero, it can be 
reset by turning an easily aceessible 
knob loeated at bottom of gage hous 
ing. 

Two or 
mounted at different locations and con- 
nected to one air bell to indieate tank 


more indieators e¢an be 


contents. 

High or low switehes ean be fur- 
nished with this gage to actuate an 
alarm or to control either a pump or a 
eontrol valve. Liquidome ter 
Corp., 36-01 Skillman Lee Long 
Island City 1, N.Y. 


remote 


New Glass-Pipe Couplings 
Are Installed Faster 


Used with Pyrex-glass pipe lines, a 
new threaded metal coupling greatly 
simplifies the installation of sueh pip- 

by replacing the three-bolt  tri- 
angular metal flanges. Use of wrenches 
is no longer necessary. Perteet align 
ment is assured, and danger of break- 
age due to uneven take-up is elimi 
nated 

Installation time is reduced up to 
60 percent in comparison with alter 
nate methods Metal 
available from stoek in sizes |, 
and 1 in. for making glass-to-glass or 


couplings are 
1 


2s “/4s 
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Cuts Out Manual Effort 


Laiest improvement to company’s rotary 


unscrambling tables is this spring-steel 


diverter. After a case of bottles or con- 


tainers is emptied onto the table, this 


device automatically discharges each item 
to conveyor In single hile.—Island Equip- 
ment Corp., 27-01 Bridge Plaza N.. Long 


Island City 1, N.Y. 





glass-to-metal connections. The forme 
type illustrated at the 
right in photo, the latter at the left. 
Fisher d& Porter Co., Hatboro, Pa. 


conneetion is 


Unit Supplies Lubricant 
At Constant Pressure 


Purpose of a new weight-loaded 


lubricator is to deliver lubricant at 
constant pressure in any desired quan- 
tity. 
Typical uses are: Application of 
to stuffing boxes of pumps 
and mixers, line shaft bearings, motors, 
and lubricated 
By using weights of different values 
and infinite adjustment throughout the 


a lever arm, pressures may 


lubrieant 


valves. 


length of 
be applied to lubricants up to 150 psi. 
The device has a bracket for universal 
mounting, with a shut-off valve avail 
able as optional equipment 

Position of the lubricator arm gives 
an exact indiertion of the amount of 
lubricant in the eup, and provides a 
when the tubricant 


positive Warning 


supply runs low. Grease cup, with a 
capacity of 85 0z., has a conieal bottom 
to taerlitate 

Lubricant may be replenished with 
supplying it 
fitting 


the cup. 


lubricant passage. 


out disassembling by 
standard 


grease 


through 


loeated at the bottom ot 
Lubrieator weighs 20 lb. and is avail- 
immediate deliverv.—Mixring 


1024 


able fon 
Equipment Co., Garson Ave., 


Rochester 9, N.Y. 
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your wrapping of frozen foods 


You'll have a better selling package, too! 


Get ready now for speedier, better 
wrapping of frozen foods — at lower 
cost. The Model FF — most popular 
wrapping machine in the frozen food 
field—offers a combination of advan- 
tages obtainable in no other machine. 

Turns out well over 100 perfectly 
wrapped packages per minute. Han- 
dles trays, cartons or metal-end fibre 
. . Makes al- 


lowance for cartons that vary in size 


cans with equal facility . 


... You can wrap before or after freez- 
ing ... Special type conveyor prevents 
spilled produce from being carried 


into the machine . . . Superior type of 














Model FF in plant of the Rocky Bay Fishing Company 


end-fold mechanism locates printed 
matter on ends of wrapper perfectly. 
Wraps with any type of material used 
for frozen foods, and is quickly adjust- 
able for various sizes. 

Virtually a single unit, the Model FF 
can be easily transported from plant to 
plant, an advantage in handling sea- 
sonal packs. 

Learn why more and more packers 
are standardizing on the Model FF. 
Write or phone our nearest office for 


particulars 


Literature on request 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY -: Springfield, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


DENVER LOS ANGELES SAN FRAN( 


ATLANTA DALLAS 
TORONTO MEXICO, D.PF 


CLEVELAND 


IscO SEATTLE 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 


1950 
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JOB: 


No two jobs are exactly 
alike—that’s why Union 
Special builds a wide variety 
of bag closing equipment. 
It's also the reason why 
Union Special field repre- 
sentatives make a careful 
study of requirements before 
giving you detailed recom- 
mendations on the kind of 
equipment to install. If #’s 
“Union Special,” it’s right for 
the job! UNION SPECIAL 
MACHINE COMPANY, 
450 North Franklin Street, 


Chicago 10, Illinois. 





Style 21800 N bag closing machine 
equipped with Sryle 6 D 
sewing head for making Union 
Special’s exclusive Dubl- Tape 
closure on small paper bags 


Wasses 
Snecinal 


Gig “sin 


112 


hachiues 
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Water and Sewage Screen 
Is Self-Cleaning 


Trash and large solids are efficiently 
removed from water and sewage by a 
recently developed for 
industrial waste 


new sereen 
water, sewage and 
treatment plants. 

Known as the “Thru-Clean Screen”, 
its primary elements are a permanently 
supported rack of vertical steel screen 
bars and a power operated screen-bar- 
cleaning mechanism. The cleaning 
unit employs two 
strands of chain between which are 
fastened two or more steel rakes at 
evenly spaced intervals. 

Rake teeth engage 
through sereen rack from downstream 
side, and are moved upward through 
the bars to the discharge point. Here, 
screenings are discharged by a pivoted, 
counter-weighted wiper plate. 

Sereenings are discharged on up 
stream side of sereen rack to a belt 
conveyor for disposal elsewhere, or 
into a trough from which they ean be 
raked by hand into either a shredder 
or a screening-can. 

Machine is operated by gearmotor 
and eneased roller chain drive con- 
necting with its head shaft. Operation 
automatic by means of a time 


endless parallel 


sereen bars 


may be 
clock, or manual via pushbuttons. 
Advantages of new sereen are: (1) 
Minimum floor space required because 
sereen bars are mounted vertically. 
(2) Jamming of floating material 
clogging bars is practically eliminated, 
as rake teeth travel upward through 
openings between bars from down- 
stream side of machine. (3) Rakes 
start upward from lowest portion of 
channel below any of material to be 
removed. (4) Power consumption and 
wear are kept down by minimum fric 
tion between rakes and the vertical 
screen bars. (5) Maintenance of 
proper chain tension is made easy by 
having chain take-ups on head shaft, 
where they are readily accessible. (6) 
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Ample overhead protection is provided 

by breaking pin hub, or by use of 

electrofluid drive—Link Belt Co., 307 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 


Motor Sleeve Bearings 
Easily Replaced 


Worn sleeve bearings can now be 
removed from motor endplates, and 
new bearings inserted in one operation 
with a new tool. 

Tool consists of a steel rod, 
rately finished to accommodate pre- 
cision bored bearings on one end, and 
unbored bearings (for undersized 
shafts) on the other. A central shoul 
der separates the two ends. 

New bearing is slipped on the rod, 
its unchamfered end against the shoul- 
der of the tool. Spacer, furnished with 
the tool, is slipped on with its un 
chamfered end against the new bearing 
The end of the tool is then inserted into 
the old bearing, from the inner side of 
the endplate. 

The new bearing is positioned on the 
tool so that its oil wick hole lines up 
with the hole in the old bearing. Then 
a press or rawhide mallet is used to 
drive the tool until its shoulder seats 
The spacer forces 
And the new bear- 
proper posi- 


aceu- 


against the endplate. 
out the old bearing. 
ing, as it is pushed into 
tion, forces out the spacer. 

The old bearing acts as a pilot, as- 
suring correct align.nent of the new 
bearing without reaming. 

Bearing tool is available in four sizes 
for motors with finished bearing sizes 
of 0.655, 0.751, 0.812, and 1.062 in.— 
Wagner Electric Corp., 6489 Plymouth 
Ave., St. Louis 14. 


Vacuum Gage Fills Gap 


With a working range of .05 to 50 mm., 
this new vacuum gage fills the gap between 
low range gages and dial type measuring 
instruments. It is easily atid quickly op- 
erated for rapid readings. Lightweight 
and portable, gage weighs 63 lb., measures 
74 x 12 x 44 in—F. J. Stokes Machine Co., 
5900 Tabor Rd., Phila., 20, Pa. 
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The primary job of any paper used to wrap foods 
or line boxes and cartons is to protect its contents from 
dirt, rough handling, loss in color, flavor or weight. On 
the success of this protection rests the food processor's 
reputation ... and profits. 

Thousands of food processors in the United States look 
to KVP, with its dozens of highly specialized papers, to 
provide this security. 

They also look to KVP artists and printers to provide 
attractive, sales-compelling designs and printing. 

Protection and beauty, all in one package . . . that is 
the KVP story. 

*No one except maybe another elephant ever accused old 


Loxodonta africana of being beautiful. But his great size 
and strength make him a symbol of power and protection. 
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4 “4 MUTE SWAN ** | = 


€ 
s 


\\ Fe 
re AFRICAN ELEPHANT * 


INDUSTRIES SERVED 
BAKING MEAT 


Bread - Cracker Packing - Locker 
Cereal Retail 


DAIRY 
Butter - Cream - Cheese 
Ice Cream - Milk 


FISH - FRUIT - FROZEN FOODS 
POULTRY - SHORTENING 
VEGETABLE 


**The mute swan, Cygnus olor, is no slouch when if 
comes to protecting his nest and young, but his chief 
asset is his well deserved fame for grace and beauty. 


Kalamayoo V egelatble Parchment Company 


PARC H M EIN FT 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 
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KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE 
KVP COMPANY OF 
HARVEY PAPER PRODUCTS CO., 
IN CANADA: THE KVP COMPANY LIMITED, 
APPLEFORD PAPER PRODUCTS LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO - 


TEXAS, 


ESPANOLA, 


M4-C HI G A<N 


PARCHMENT CO., DEVON, 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
ONTARIO 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


PENNA 
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Uncork 
Bottle-necks 





Nylon Lasts Longer 

Open up production Speen made of nylon can be used four 
: times as long as those made from bristles, 

bottlenecks with on all surfaces, it is claimed, including 

Sterling Speed-Trol concrete, brick and structural steel. New 

Electric Power Drives. filaments are stated not to split, fray or 


become brittle. The brushes can be used 
with all types of paints.-Industrial Div., 
Fuller Brush Co., 3635 Main St., Hartford, 


TERMING | 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Plonts: New York @ Los Angeles @ Hamilton, Canada 








Oftices in Principal Cites Equipment Briefs 

Small Steam Cleaner 

Designed to meet the needs of small industrial 

plants, a high pressure steam cleaner, incor- 

porating features of larger units has been de- 

veloped. Requiring ony 27 x 37 in. of floor 
space, unit develops 80 to 120 Ib. working 

LA PORTE pressure. Normal 45 gph. can be stepped up 

to 240 gph. by simple accessory.—Homestead 


FLEXIBLE STEEL Valve Mfg. Co., Coraopolis, Pa 
CONVEYOR BELTING 





Filter Housing 

For use where dust filters must be installed 
outdoors, and also on vacuum installations, a 
housing for the ““Auto-clean” dust filter is now 
being marketed. Quick-opening clamps make 
erection fast and simple, and they permit fast 
removal of sections for easv access to filter.— 
he Dav Co., 810 Third Ave., N. E. Minne- 
ipolis 13 


Recording Instrument Pen 

For use on circular-chart electronic potentio 
meters a new recording instrument pen avoids 
ink-throwing while producing speedy recording. 
Company engineers term pen essential for 
The continuous, uniform speed, perfectly flat surface, thermal recording in continuous pasteurizing 
open mesh feature and resistance to acid, heat and cold processes—Brown Instruments Div., Minne- 


0 ovwe -oulator Co 502 Wayne 
o CREEP make La Porte Conveyor Belting adaptable to every h “oa Regulator Co., 4502 Wayne 
¢., “s 


process in food manufacture—plus packaging and 


2 WEA VE shipping. Heat Sealing Iron 
Desired temperatures of a new heat sealing 


In addition, it is the most sanitary conveyor belt- sem: \ , ‘ 

: , , cB he ron are controlled bv a selector dial on a 

& JUMP ing available—easily and quickly sterilized with steam thermostat mounted close to the heating sur 
or scalding water, without removal from friction hermostat reacts to te nperature hanges 

} le as 3 deg.—Miller Wrapping & Sealing 


drum. Furthermore, it is built to last. me : 
Co., 18 S. Clinton St., Chicago ¢ 


ittle 
ichine 
You can save money with La Porte Flexible Steel Belting. It is available in any 


length and practically any width. Write your dealer at once for literature and prices. Evaporative Condensers 


Fiberglas eliminator sections are standard con- 
struction in a line of ev iporative condensers of 
10 to 40 ton capacity. Water droplets are re- 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. Shue 
Bush Mfg. Co., Hartford, 


in fan ection 


83OX 124 LA PORTE, INDIANA Conn ne 
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AT GEO. A. HORMEL & C0.— 


10 major points of superiority of the Carrier 
Centrifugal Refrigerating Machines: 


. Low operating cost 
. Space-saving 
. No vibration 


. Minimum maintenance 


Power for refrigeration 
costs practically nothing 


. Simplified operation 

. Dependability 

. High sustained efficiency 

. Safety 

. Adaptable to any type of drive 


co ON AW Fk WD = 


~_ 
°o 


. High partial load performance 








The Geo. A. Hormel & Co. plant at Austin, 
Minn., increased its refrigeration capacity 
by installing a Carrier Centrifugal Refriger- 
ating Machine in parallel with existing am- 
monia reciprocating compressors. The 
Centrifugal Compressor is driven by a 
back-pressure steam turbine which exhausts 
steam for heating and plant operations. 
Using this setup power for refrigeration 





costs practically nothing. 








- 


lf you have refrigeration problems, Carrier 
can serve you with the most extensive line 
of refrigeration equipment in the industry: 
centrifugal refrigeration for brine cooling or 
ammonia condensing, reciprocating com- 
pressors for ammonia, absorption refriger- 
AIR CONDITIONING ation using safe refrigerants, cold diffusers, 

and evaporative condensers—all built in the 
REFRIGERATION Carrier tradition of leadership. Carrier Cor- 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING poration, Syracuse, New York. 
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New Packages and Products____ 


Decanter Holds Ice Without Diluting 


decanter is being used by Monarch 
New York, to distribute its Manische- 
de- 
pocket big enough to hold 
chilled without 
ice 


An 
Wine Co., Brooklyn, 


brand of wines. The 


Ingenlou vine 


witz novel container has been 


signed with a deeply inset 


eight ice cubes. Thus, the beverage can be 
being diluted and 
bucket. 

The bottle is imported from Italy and is of hand-blown 
glass. Placed in a raffia holder and with pouring spout and 
material, it 


there is no need for a separate 


filling neck stoppered with the same bright 
makes a very attractive package. Container holds ¥% gal. 
of wine. It is currently the company’s 
Malaga, Concord or Sweet Grape wine 


available with 


vessel 


as a trial novelty, 
short the 


Firm originally introduced the 
but it 
demand outpaced supply. Distribution is nationwide. 


proved so popular that within a time 


White Sauce Can Now Be Made In A Jiffy 


To make cream sauce quickly, just break off a bar of 


this new product, put it into a saucepan with a cup of milk, 
I briskly over a medium fire until melted, adding 


then stir 


116 (Vol. p. 114 


salt to taste. And that’s all there is to §t—the sauce is ready 
to serve. 

Housewives can thank the manutacturer, Saucery, South- 
ampton, Long Island, N. Y., for this cookery short cut. 

This unusual item is merchandised in an attractive green 
and white box holding the solid mixture 
wrapped in cellophane. Net weight is 6 oz. It is composed 
of wheat flour, vegetable shortening, lecithin, nonfat dry 
milk and artificial flavor. 

Directions on the back of the package tell how to make 
the sauce in 2 min. Also, uses are suggested in gravies, 
will 


six bars of 


soups, stews, and various flavored mixtures. Cooks 
find many suitable recipes listed here. 

Development of this novel product came about acciden 
tally. While in the process of making some white sauce 
in her kitchen, Mrs. J. V. Tarleton, of the company, put 
some of the unfinished material into the refrigerator, Find 
ing it later in the solid form, she simply heated it with 
found it excellent. This led to the business 
And since acceptance in 


some milk and 
of producing it on a large seale. 
the New York City markets has been enthusiastic, distri 
sauce-bars will now be extended to other 


yution of the 


areas in the country 


Oleo With a Butter-Like Character 


As a food fat to compete with butter and oleomargarine, 
Armour & Company is producing Cloverbloom “99.” This 
new item is made by a patented method of mixing mill 
and vegetable oils. The combination is churned to produce 
a spread said to have all the taste, texture and nutritional 
characteristies of sweet cream butter. 

Under existing federal laws and regulations, “99” will 
as margarine and the containers will identify it 
be sold in the yellow form and also the 


classify 
as such. It will 
white with materials for coloring included. 

is attractively printed in yellow, blue, white 
lb. prints. 


Pac kage 
and 
V. L. Turgasen, production manager of the firm’s dairy 


brown. The colored product Is offered in 14 


and poultry division is credited with creating the new 
produet. 

An Armour plant in Ft. Worth has been equipped to 
churn the spread and sales are being initially tested in 
Texas. When consumer acceptance is demonstrated, addi- 
facilities and sales territories will be 


Packages and Products Cont'd) 


tional manufacturing 
established. 
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EAM-DRIVEN 
o> COMPRESSORS 





At New “DRY-ICE” Plant 


PURE CARBONIC 


INCORPORATED 


Depends on |FR| COMPRESSORS 


Seven Ingersoll-Rand compressors totalling 1450 hp, 
in the new Chicago carbon-dioxide plant of Pure 
Carbonic, Incorporated, help produce 150 tons of 
“DRY-ICE” daily...for food industries and manu- 
facturers of resins, paints, rubber, plastics, ceramics, 
pharmaceuticals, petroleum products, and fire 
extinguishers. 

Four 200-hp compressors handle CO» gas, com- 
pressing it from 35 to 360 psi. These are the well- 
known Ingersoll-Rand Type XPV steam-engine-driven 
compressors noted for their simplicity, adaptability to 
varying conditions, economy, and smooth operation 
in process service. 

ELECTRIC-DRIVED, 
NH COMPRESS 


One of the ammonia-refrigeration compressors is of 
the same steam-driven type. The other two, 150 hp 
each, are of heavy-duty, double-acting, synchronous- 
motor-driven design. 





Pa 


; ; : ing and building process compressors for practically 
During the 40 years it has been producing carbon all pressures and all kinds of gases in sizes up to 3000 
dioxide, Pure Carbonic, Incorporated, has installed hp. Qualified compressor specialists are located in I-R 
Ingersoll-Rand compressors in several of its other offices all over the world. Call upon this experience 
plants. when you need help in solving a problem of air or 
Ingersoll-Rand has had long experience in design- gas compression. 


Ingersoll-Rand 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 457.1 
COMPRESSORS - AIR TOOLS - ROCK DRILLS - TURBO BLOWERS - CONDENSERS - CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS - OIL AND GAS ENGINES 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 
Yuice REFRACTOMETER 





USES BOTH TRANSMITTED 
AND REFLECTED LIGHT 


For the first time, a hand refractometer is now available that uses 
either reflected or transmitted light — transmitted light for clear, trans- 
parent solutions... reflected light for dense, opaque or turbid samples. 


FOR QUICK, ACCURATE ANALYSIS of citrus or 
vegetable juices... for easy on-the-spot checking in 
the plant or in the field... the new Bausch & Lomb 


Juice Refractometer is an ideal instrument. 


DIRECT READING with no interpolation necessary. A 
precise scale, from 0 to 25% total solids, provides for 
readings made directly with high accuracy. Scale lines 
alternate on each side of the center line, even tenths on 
one side, odd tenths on the other . . . avoiding a 


crowded scale. 


WELL-DEFINED, COLORLESS DIVIDING LINE assures 


accurate readings, speed and convenience. Angles of 


prism faces, and the selective compensating filter make 
the dividing line sharp. Self-seating cover prevents 


damage to prisms. 


FOCUSING EYEPIECE adjusts to accommodate in- 
dividual user’s eyes. Combined with an easy-to-read 
internal scale, this helps eliminate guesswork in 
routine refractometric observation. Wide aperture 
gives complete unobstructed view of entire scale and 


borderline. 


WRITE for complete information and demonstration 
of the new B&L Juice Refractometer. Bausch & Lomb 


Optical Co.,603-M St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N.Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB Yucce REFRACTOMETER 
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Home-Size Frozen Fillets 


“Chillets”’—choice fillets of sole 
are now being packaged in home-size 
1-lb. eartons under the Belleanna brand 
by New England Fish Co., Seattle. 

Previously, the fish was packed only 
in 5 and 10 Ib. sizes. This new econ- 
tainer is designed to have more sales 
appeal and to fit in the ice tray of 
refrigerators. Body of the 
27%%-in.-wide by 91-in.-long package 
is a butter color with 2 photo of the 
prepared fish in a brown tone. Letter- 


home 


ing is in blue and red. 

Recipes and directions tor storing 
and defrosting are given on the sides 
and back panel of the wrap. 

Package was designed by 
Allen of Pacifie National Advertising 
Agency, Seattle. 


James 


Bread for Small Families 


llophane vrapped, a new, sn 

y af of white bread having 14 
full-size slices is the newest develop 
ment of Arnold Bakers, Ine., Port 
Chester, N. Y. 

This “small family” loaf was_ first 
test-marketed in selected areas of New 
York City, and having met with im 
mediate success, it is now being distri 

throughovt the metropolitan 
area. Later, marketing will be ex 


tended to other localities. 


buted 
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Size and economy features of the 
little loaf are particularly attractive 
to apartment house dwellers. And _ it 
appears to be winning a new group 
of eustomers for the bakers-—as evi- 
denced by the fact that sales of the 
larger loaves have not fallen off. 


prevent food poliage trom 
oisture or air, there has been intro 
dueed a hermetically sealing 
¢losure that can be readily opened 
then re-sealed just as easily. 

Manufactured by Jansen Container 
Co ® nicago, under the tradenan ‘ 
Magneseal Cap, this novel device re 
quires no can openers oO} ke Vs and can 
be re-used many times in numerous 
ways. It can be emploved, with auto 
natie capping equipment, on glass, th 
or fiber containers in all pop 
S1Zes. 

Use is simple: Slip the inner cap 
container 
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how 
fast 
plant 


clean-up? 


Metso Cleaner keeps your daily 
clean-up on schedule because it is 
a speedy dirt remover. Metso 
quickly breaks down the films of 
protein, fats or oils, and suspends 
the dirt until! floated away. 


Metso Cleaner is a scientifically 
balanced combination of 

alkali and silica. The soluble silica 
component increases detergent 
action and also curbs corrosion of 


sensitive metals. 


Use Metso in your plant and be sure. 


Philadelphia Quartz Company 
1148 Public Ledger Bldg., Phila. 6, Pa. 


easier 
dailyclean-upis } thorough 


on schedule 


cleaners 
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Press breaks down = but $2.88 
keeps editions rolling 





Press broke down at 5 Pp.M., at end of evening edition’s run. But this publisher 
got replacement parts in a hurry the same way he gets electros, mats, news photos 
—by Air Express. An 18-lb. carton traveled 500 miles, was delivered by 11 P.M. 
Shipping charge $2.88. Morning edition published as usual. 


Alr Express is the best air shipping buy 
to keep any business rolling, since low 
rates include door-to-door service. An- 
sWers your problems because Air Express 
is fastest and most convenient. 


if 


All Scheduled Airline flights carry Air 
Express. So shipments keep moving. All 
business profits from its regular use. 
Improves customer service; Manpower 
or equipment never stands idle. 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 


World's fastest shipping service. 


Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline offices. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 


Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best air 
shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate. 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 





A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 
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photo), then press down the outer 
ring over the inner cap. To open, 
just reverse the procedure by prying 
off the outer rim, pressing down on 
the center of the closure to release 
the tension, and then lifting the lid. 


New Can of Dried Milk 


Powdered whole milk, packaged in 
1, 2% and 5 |b. tins under the Clover 
bloom label, has been announced by 
Armour & Company. 

Can is colored in characteristic blue 
and white with the Armour trademark 
standing out against a brown back 
ground. Contents of the 1 lb. container 
are equal to about 1 gal. of liquid 
whole milk. Approximate 
shows the pereentage composition to 
be: Butterfat 28.0; lactose 37.7; pro 
tein 26.7; ash 5.6 and water 2.0. 


analysis 


Instructions for reconstituting the 
dry powder are listed on the label in 
English, Freneh, and Portuguese 


Frozen Cranberry Juice 


Into the New York and New Eng- 
land market areas has recentiv come 
Ocean Spray fresh-frozen cranberry 
juice. It is marketed in the regular 6 
oz. ean. Contents mixed with two parts 
of water will make 1 pt. of the reddy- 
to-serve juice, replete with the natural 
flavor and brilliant color. 

Product is made from vine-ripened 
cranberries with sugar added. The 
maker’s advertising states the juice is 
“healthful beeause it contains 13 min- 
erals and vitamins; wealthful beeause 
of being rich in food value; and wise 
to be drunk before meals as an aid 
There is available a 
ways of 
desserts, 


to digestion.” 
recipe booklet 
using the frozen food in 
salads, and fruit drinks. 
Packages and Products Cont'd) 
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For cans that boost sales-- 


CHECK WITH CONTINENTAL 


There's no doubt about it — the right 
package can boost the sales of a prod- 
uct against the keenest competition. 
To give you the right sales-making 
container, Continental supplies hun- 
dreds of different types and sizes of 
cans. And we are always ready to 
study your requirements and suggest 


the best package for your product. 


Every Continental can is precision 
made to fill fast — close easily and 


tightly — speed up production. And 


you'll be pleased by the way Contin- 
ental’s striking lithography makes 
your container a point-of-sale 


attention-getter. 


Most important to you, Continental is 
a service organization. We have both 
the research facilities to meet your 
technical problems and the manufac- 
turing capacity to assure you of a 


dependable source of supply. 


It costs nothng to talk things over. Why 


not check with Continental today? 


CONTINENTAL 


100 East 42nd Street 


E CAN COMPANY 


New York 17, New York 
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PATENTS 
PENDING 


NO INTERNAL THREADS OR SEALS—con- 
tamination eliminated! WATEROUS meets 
all 3A Sanitary Standards. 


FAST, EASY CLEANING—the few stainless 
steel parts which contact the liquid are 
quickly removed and cleaned. Improved de- 
sign eliminates costly “food plugs”. 


If it’s a 100% Sanitary Pump—it’s a Waterous 





BY 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED 
EXPERIENCED 


Write for 


ENGINEERS Bulletin No. F 143 


VV Pit Lolem Gey Vb 


8O EAST FILLMORE AVE. 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 





For Blending or Proportioning 


Food Mixes 


OMEGA 


DRY FEEDERS 


The OMEGA BELT TYPE 
GRAVIMETRIC FEEDER, de- 
signed for dependable weigh 
ing and feeding of dry 
materials, handles either fine 
or coarse ingredients. It feeds 
continuously and automatic- 
ally with an accuracy of 99% 
or better. The OMEGA Grav- 
imetric Feeder is ideal for 
continuous or batch blending 
and proportioning of dry mix 
food products such as 
sugar, flour, salt, cocoa, 
beatrene, powdered milk, 
magnesium carbonate, and 
leavening mixes. Write for 
Bulletin. 



































OMEGA MACHINE COMPANY 


(Division of Builders lron Foundry) 


84 Codding Street, Providence 1, R. I. 
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New Products and Packages__ 


Dutch Cupboard Spice Set 


Twelve related spices are offered by 
Spice Island Co., San Francisco, in 
a eardboard cupboard which doubles 
as a reusable kitchen accessory. 

Called the Dutch Cupboard, the 
package is made of woodgrain paper 
laminated to paste board. Decorative 
designs carry out the Dutch theme. 

The large, window-box cover, with 
cleverly shaped panels of Lumarith 
film gives a full view of the contents 
and, besides, adds a gift-look. 

Box base (see photo) is fitted to hold 
four bottles on the lower shelf and 
eight smaller spice jars on the upper. 
The bottom is reinforced with a filler 
or collar to support the weight of the 
glass bottles. 

Fleishhacker Paper Box Co., San 
Francisco, supplies the boxes and 
Celanese Corp. of America, New York, 
manufactures the film. 


Briny Deep “Hot Dawgs” 


New England residents will soon be 
treated to a new delicacy coming from 
their deep blue seas. For many of the 
huge tunas caught off the northeast 
coast last year are destined to appear 
in local eating spots cloaked in buns 
like the familiar frankfurters. 

Plans made by Davis Brothers 
Fisheries Co., Gloucester, Mass., call 
for setting up complete facilities to 
process the fish into the new hot dog 
form. Company is one of the largest 
purchasers of eastern tuna. 


Coffee-Milk Drink On Way 


A new kind of milk drink known as 
“Kofy-O-Lay” is expected to be intro- 
dueed shortly in Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The beverage was reportedly produced 
by the Industrial Research Institute of 
the University of Chattanooga as part 
of a project in developing a coffee 
extract. 

—End 
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Pfizer Chem 


FOOD 


@ Appetizing appearance sparks the initial 
sale. The smooth velvety texture of many 
processed cheeses is a direct result of the effi- 
cient emulsifying action of Pfizer Sodium 
Citrate or Sodium Gluconate. 

The remembrance of delicious taste reaps 
many a repeat sale. Pfizer Citric and Tartaric 
\cids add a tongue-tingling tartness to jams, 
jellies and preserves that just balances the 
sweetness of sugar and enhances fruit flavor. 

Nutrition-conscious Mrs, America shops 
increasingly for health-building foods. To 


meet her demands, remember Pfizer as a 
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icals improve the 


: 
of many quality foods 


major source of the dietary — essential vita- 
mins. For further details on Pfizer Chemicals 
for the Food Industry please write: Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., 630 Flushing Avenue, 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y.; 425 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill.; 605 Third Street, 


San Francisco 7, Calif. 


® PIER 


Manufacturing Chemists Since 4849 





There are differences in the application of centrifugal energy making one 
centrifuge the best answer to your particular separating or clarifying problem. 

Each centrifuge below has a specific function which makes it preferred 
over others under certain conditions. 

The Sharples Corporation alone manufactures the complete line. Therefore, 
after analyzing your problem, a Sharples engineer can make a truly unbiased 
recommendation. He is always at your call. 


ie 


ER-CENTRIFUGE D-2-CENTRIFUGE Smt NOZLIECTOR 


A tubular bow! centrifuge which A. disc-type centrifuge employing A high efficiency disc-type cen- 
haan geeneennsieria oy the stratification principle of trifuge that continuously discharges 
force Commercially available high separating efficiency com- solids as well as performing the 
5 ahipegeeecepre ten te bined with high through-put clarifying or separating function, 
with extremely small differences capacity 

in spesific gravity 


AUTOJECTOR D-AYDRATORG 


This disc-type clarifying or separating Used for the recovery of crystalline solids A high capacity centrifuge used for the recovery 
centrifuge intermittently and automatically from liquids, this high capacity centrifuge of solids from liquids, the clarification of 
discharges solids when a pre-determined can efficiently handle slurries with 15 to liquids or the classification of solids. Capable 
“cake’’ has been built up. 60% solids. of handling a wide variety of solids. 


The 
SHARPLES CORPORATION 


2300 WESTMORELAND ST.+ PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 
BOSTON « NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH e CLEVELAND « DETROIT ¢ CHICAGO 
NEW ORLEANS « SEATTLE* LOS ANGELES «SAN FRANCISCO + LONDON « PARIS 
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New Technology 





Non-Enzymatic Browning of Foodstuffs 
Accompanied by CO, Generation 


Sugar-amino acid reactions (mel- 
anoidin or Maillard 
major cause of non-enzymatic darken- 
ing of many foods. By sealing weighed 
portions in glass tubes in an atmo- 


reaction) are a 


sphere of nitrogen, it has now been 
found that the darkening is accom- 
panied by a release of CO,. Ineuba- 
tion at 100 deg. C. accelerates the pro- 
duction of CO,. However, the gas is 
also produced when sterilized material 
is incubated at 50 deg. C. Prunes de- 
veloped the most gas, 12.41 mg. per 
g. in 7 days at 100 deg. C., but black 
currant jam, fresh French beans, and 
orange juice also produced appreciable 
quantities. Similar gas evolution and 
darkening were obtained with solutions 
of glycine and glucose. 

A black pigment, soluble in water 
to give a reddish brown solution when 
concentrated, or a yellow solution when 
dilute, was isolated from a_ glucose- 
glycine reaction mixture, by passing it 
through a chromatographie column of 
alumina. The pigment was not ad- 
sorbed by the alumina. On purification 
it was found to have maximum absorp- 
tion of light at a wave-length of 400 
millimicrons, and the absorption of 
light of this wave-length is a satisfae- 
tory measure of the amount of decar- 
boxylation of the amino acids and dark- 
ening due to the Maillard reaction. 


Complete Decarboxylation 


Production of CO, was also studied 
with several amino acids (glycine, 
eystine, asparagine, 
p-aminobenzoie acid and propionie 
acid) in different coneentrations to 
find the quantitative relation between 
CO, produced and amino acid de- 
One ml. of amino acid solu- 


aspartie acid, 


stroyed. 
tion was sealed in a tube with 1 ml. 
20 percent glucose solution in an 
atmosphere of N,, and incubated for 1 
month at 100 C. In most instances, 
actual results agreed closely with ex 
pected results. 
Nitrogen-free carboxylic 
react with glucose to release CO. and 


acids also 


darken the mixtures containing them, 
the effect increasing with pH value. 
Citrates produced the most color, lae- 
tates the most CO,. Oxygen, in the 
head space of the tubes containing the 
reaction mixture, increased the darken- 
ing and also modified the absorption 
spectra, indicating that the oxygen 
effected the formation of slightly dif- 
ferent compounds from those formed 
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in its absence. SO,, in the absence of 


oxygen, prevented color formation at 
the lower pH values except when cit- 
rates were present; when oxygen was 
present, SO, did not inhibit color for- 
mation. The color produced by the non- 
amino earboxylie acids is of the same 
order of intensity as that 
with amino acids. Since the former are 
found in foodstuffs to a far greater 
extent than the latter, their effect on 
non-enzymatie browning may be an 
important one. 


produced 


Digest from ‘“Nonenzymatic Browning of 
F oodstuffs Production of Carbon Bike xide’’ and 

‘(Nonenzymatic Browning of Foodstuffs) Nitro- 
gen-Free Carboxylic Acids Browning 
Reaction” by V. M. Lewis, Essel J 
and C. Fellers, Industrial & Eng 


¢ hemistry, Vol. 41, No. 11, 2587-94, Ne 


FREEZING 


Treatment Prevents Browning 
Of Thawed Frozen Foods 


Although the browning of thawed 
frozen fruits, such as apricots, nee 
tarines, and peaches, can be prevented 
by treatment with a sulphite solution 
or with ascorbie acid, both methods 
have substantial drawbacks. Sulphite 
often gives the fruit an undesirable 
taste, and ascorbic acid must be used 
in large quantities. 

According to a patented process, it 
has been found that, when the fruit is 
treated with a sulphiting agent, ascor 
bie acid, and an inorganic chloride, 
such as common salt, browning is pre 
vented. And only small quantities of 
sulphite and aseorbie acid are needed. 
A typical mixture contains 1 percent 
salt, 0.5 percent ascorbie acid, and 
500 ppm. SO, added as sodium bisul 
phite. Sliced peaches held in a bath of 
the mixture for 2 min., drained, pack 
aged, frozen at minus 10 F., and stored 
under refrigeration for 2-3 months, 
showed no browning after being ex 
posed to air for 7 hr. 

Digest from U. S. Patent 2,475,838, issued 

949, on an application dated Oct. 3, 


7, le Johnson, Ft. Collins, Colo., and 
3. Guadagni, Albany, Calif., assigned to the 
Ss. A 


Precooked Frozen Foods 
Have Many Bacteria 

Frozen chicken a la king yields 
bacterial counts in excess of what 
reasonable standards would allow, and 


1950 


it seems likely that the contamination 
oceurs prior to freezing 

These are the conclusions resulting 
from a study earried out by members 
of the New York City Dept. of Health 
to determine if potential health haz- 
ards exist in frozen precooked foods. 
Other produets tested were: Creamed 
meats, creamed fish, other meat, fish 
and chicken products, and soups. 

More than half of the 39 samples of 
frozen chicken a la king yielded plate 
counts in excess of 1,000,000 per g., and 
3 pereent yielded coliform counts 
rreater than 100. Twelve of the sam- 
ples yielded staphylococei ot » food- 
poisoning type. 

For comparison, there were obtained 
samples of chicken a la king as served 

20 samples 
No sample 
greater than 


in restaurants in the city 
from 18 
vielded a_ plate 
10,000, and no coliforms were found. 
that the prob 


restaurants. 
count 


This seems to indicate 
lem is one of sanitation which must be 
solved by the processors in their own 
plants. 

Most of the other frozen precooked 
products were, by comparison with 
chicken a la king, 
Nevertheless, the bacteriological status 
of chicken patties and miscellaneous 
ehieken products is such as to raise 
doubts as to their sanitary quality 
And the fact that 7 percent of the 
frozen precooked 


uperior, products. 


samples of other 


products had counts greater thar 
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1,000,000 per g. should not be con- 
ducive to the complete peace of mind 
of processors, distributors, and enforce- 


A SAVING AT aay son 


Digest from “A Survey of Frozen Pre- 
cooked Foods With Special Reference to Chicken 
A La King,” by L. Buchbinder, V. Loughlin, 


: ] Walter and G. Dangler, Journal of Milk 
and Food Technology, 209-13, July-Aug, 1949. 
BAKING 


Temperature of Storage 
Affects Yeast Viability 


Experimental studies on the storage 
of aetive dried bakers’ veast covered 
the following factors: Containers, 
atmosphere within the containers, 
ligat, and time and temperature of 
storage. Examination of the analyt 
ical data shows that packaging atmos 
phere—air, N, CO., O, and partial 
vacuum—had little effect on the via 
lity of the stored yeast. However, 
all samples, regardless of package or 
atmosphere, showed 10—20_ percent 
lower viability than the control; and 
all samples stored at 20C. showed 
10—20 percent higher viability than 
sumples stored at 5C. in air. Study 
of atmosphere changes within a stored 
can showed that active dried yeast 
continued to respire in storage. Pre- 
liminary studies showed that higher 
humidities are harmful to the viability 
of stored dried yeast. Temperature 
was found to have the greatest influ 
ence, with litile effect due to light, 

1], and atmosphere, 
“Storage Studies On Active 


Yeast I R. E. Morse and 
rs 7 Vol. 3. 234 
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Vitamins and Oil 
From Rice Bran 


Rice bran, which contains from 12 
to 20 percent oil and substantial quan- 
tities of most of the B-vitamins, is sub- 
ject to rapid deterioration after mill- 
ing on account of its finely divided 
condition and enzyme activity in split- 
ting the fats. The oil also becomes 
raneid and makes the product unpala- 
® Save Money, ’ table as a feed, in addition to pro 
Floors, Equipment Free i fesehbled| ducing soft pork when fed to swine. 


é . Experiments were undertaken to elim- 
FYate| Time by using : inate these undesirable properties by 
simultaneous extraction of both vita 
DARNELL Casters a 
DARNELL CORP., LTD. 
and Wheels .. .Al- LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA ig Rapala 


ways dependable, 60 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 13,N.¥ Atter the miscella bidnaaed evaporated 
36'N. CLINTON, CHICAGO 6. ILL. he coneentrate formed three layers, 


mins and oil from the bran immedi 
ately after milling, using isopropanol 


one of oil, one of syrup containing the 
vitamins, and one of a wax-like solid, 
New Technology Continued 
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Straight-Flow Port Design re- 
duces fluid turbulence to a 
practical minimum. 





Seat Rings of end-seated type 
are screwed into the body. 





Sure-Grip Malleable Handwheel 
for non-skid gripping even with 
heavy gloves. 


Brass Liner on Glands assures 
greater resistance to corrosion 
and scoring. 





WALWORTH 





iron body gate valves 


with screwed or flanged ends 


60 EAST 42nd STREET 


For complete information on these 
new Walworth lron Body Valves, see 
your loca! Walworth distributor, or 
write for bulletin 106. 


WALWORTH 


valves and fittings 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





T-head Disc-to-Stem connection 
on OS&Y types provides 
stronger connection, prevents 
loosening of disc by corrosion. 
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Bronze Back-Seat Bushings in 
bonnets of OS&Y valves. 
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Solid Web Type Dise in OS&Y 
valves for greater strength and 
longer service. 





Hinged Gland Eye-Bolts on 
OS&Y valves permit faster, 
easier repacking under full 
pressure. 
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OIL BITTER 
ALMOND 


FFPA 
Imported from France oe 
| tamer auwono FFF? | 
FREE FROM | Samoue « Bona 


PRUSSIC ACID 


A product guaran- 
teed for its purity 
and uniformity - 

suitable for all your 





requirements. 





SPICEAROMES 


BLACK PEPPER 
CATSUP 
CELERY 


GARLIC 

RED PEPPER 
SWEET PICKLE 
SPICEAROME''M”’ 


Highly concentrated 
water miscible flavors 


ready for use ‘‘as is’ 











FLORASYNTH 


BUTTER FLAVOR 
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CAPRYL BUTYRIC ACID 
CAPRYL BUTYRIC ETHER 
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DIACETYL 
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* RUM AND BUTTER CONCENTRATE 
* SYNTHAROME BUTTER OIL N 
* SYNTHAROME BUTTER OIL NN 
* SYNTHAROME BUTTER SCOTCH OIL 
* SYNTHAROME CHEESE OIL 


h superior 
* Imitation Specialties eac p 
for its own particular use. 























Our Research Department will be 
0 help you on your particular problem. 
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which were carefully separated. The 
solvent still remaining in the oil was 
removed by water washing. The syrup 
was diluted with water, again evapo- 
rated, and filtered in a basket centri- 
fuge. Yields per 100 lb. original bran 
were: Extracted bran, 77.5 |b.; oil, 
16.6 lb., and syrup, 10.6 lb. Eight of 
the B-vitamins were determined micro- 
biologically in the original bran, ex 
tracted bran, and syrup concentrate. 
Results indicated the feasibility of re- 
covering substantial quantities of the 
vitamins by using 91 percent isopro 
panol as the solvent. Inasmuch as both 
isopropanol are efficient 


choice of 


hexane and 
solvents for the oil, the 
solvent would depend on the value of 
the products to be obtained—hexane if 
oil only is desired, isopropanol if both 
oil and vitamins are to be recovered. 
The extracted brans prepared in these 
experiments seem to have good storage 
qualities and are now being used in 
feeding tests. 


Digest from “Solvent Extraction of Rice Bran 
Production of B-Vitamin Concentrate and Oil 
hy Isopropanol Extraction,” by W. W. Meinke, 
B. R. Holland and 
t {merican Oil Chemists’ Society, 

Oct. 1949 


W. D. Harris, Journal of 
Vol. 2¢ 


FATS AND OILS 


Many Factors Affect 
Potato Chip Quality 


Two years’ results are embodied in 
a report on the laboratory production 
of potato chips from different varieties 
of potatoes cooked in oils. Color 
rating, yield, and oil content of chips 
were determined for each of 6 varieties 
of tuber cooked in corn, cottonseed, 
and peanut oils, and hydrogenated 
shortening. Other factors investigated 
were the effects on yield and absorption 
specific gravity of potatoes and (2) 
temperature of cooking oil. Tabulated 
results must be consulted for details 
of the behavior of named varieties of 
potatoes, but certain general conelu 
ions can be presented here. 

Although there was a relationship 
between yield and oil content of chips, 
there was no apparent correlation be 
tween color of chips and either vield or 
Irish Cob 


bler and Katahdin, were rated low in 


oil content. Two varieties, 
desirable eolor, while the Chippewa 
ariety was low from the standpoint 
of yield. Chippewa and Sebago chips 
were high in oil content. Oil absorp- 
tion by the chips inereased with a de 
crease of cooking oil temperature. All 
ils were of equal desirability as 
color and yield ol chips, but eorn 
was absorbed a greater extent 

Nev echnol 
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NIAGARA AEROPASS CONDENSER (Patented) 


Saves Half 
the Engineer's Troubles 
with a Refrigeration Plant 


Hundreds of engineers have been 
interviewed about their experience 
with the Niagara Aeropass Conden- 
ser. In one way or another, they say, 
“I wouldn’t go back to anything else.” 
And their managers, who watch the 
costs, say, “Best investment we ever 
made, couldn’t operate now, without 
it,” 

Niagara Aeropass Condensers have 
three exclusive features which save 
trouble and money in running a 
refrigeration plant: 


The “Duo-Pass’ —keeps scale and 
salts from crusting the coils, keeps 
the condenser always at full capacity. 


The “Oil-out’—removes oil and dirt 
from the refrigerant, at the exact 
point where the oil vapor is con- 
densed and the refrigerant is not. 


The “Balanced-W et-Bulb” control 

which gives you automatic operation 

at the minimum head pressure, sav- 

ing power cost the year ’round! 
In addition, the Niagara Aeropass 
Condenser saves nearly all your cost 
of cooling water, quickly bringing 
back to you the cost of installation. 
In plants where refrigeration is a 
production process, owners know that 
this condenser has reduced their costs. 


Write for Bulletin 103. 


You can see one of these installations near you. 


NIAGARA BLOWER CO. 


Over 35 Years of Service in Industrial 
ir Engineering 
Dept. FI, 405 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17,N.Y. 


District Engineers in Principal Cities 

INDUSTRIAL COOLING 
(GAR 

NIAGARA 


HUMIDIFYING @ AIR ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 


HEATING @ DRYING 
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Gas-fired Advance re- 
volving tray oven used 
for baking meat. 





Loading the racks in one Gas-fired revolving wiener smokehouse, 


Checking picnic hams during curing process in’ multi-story 
smokehouses. Lipton smoke unit and heater are Gas-fired. 
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ALITY MEAT PROD PRODUCT: 


VARIED FOOD-PROCESSING 
APPLICATIONS AT 


FRIED & REINEMAN 


PACKING COMPANY 
EMPHASIZE THE VERSATILITY 


o° GAS 


QUALITY COOKING is not the usual way to describe 
heat-processing in the meat packing industry. But, Fried 
& Reineman Packing Company controls its cooking 
operations just as carefully as the expert homemaker or 
master chef. 


Under its FORT PITT trademark, this fifty-three year 
old Pittsburgh packer markets more than seventy vari- 
eties of sausages and loaf-meats, as well as bacon, ham, 
and other products. Most of these meat products are 
smoked, cooked, or baked under quality controlled 
standards in modern ovens and smokehouses using GAS 
both for cooking and for smoke-generating. 


In commenting on the wide use of GAS in the Fried & 
Reineman plant, the management emphasized, ‘*Accu- 
rate temperatures, automatically maintained, are 
essential to our processing. In baking, we use the 
slow-heat method to hold the juices and flavor in 
the meat. Smoking, too, requires a variety of tem- 


peratures for our wide range of products and, in all 
our smokehouses, GAS gives us the precise control 


for every need.” 


Throughout the packing industry GAS performs count- 
less heat-processing functions on a production-line basis. 
In fact, the versatility of GAS and the flexibility of Gas 
Equipment have been demonstrated throughout the food 
industry, wherever heat is used for processing. From an 
economy standpoint alone, you should investigate GAS 
today Your Gas Company Representative is always 
ready to help. 


| MORE AND MORE. .. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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aked Goods 
are TASTIER 


when Flavored 


by FRITZSCHE 


In our Flavor Research Laboratories, the baker's flavoring 
problems, like those of other important segments of the food 
industry, have long been the subject of studied research. Some 
of today's most widely used flavors—cake, butter, spice and 
pie-filling specialties— are the result of this unceasing effort 
to achieve finer taste effects more economically. Our catalog 
of flavoring specialties will interest you. 


alan yy 


PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING, 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES and ‘STOCKS: Atlanta, Ga., Boston, Mass Chicago, I1., Cin- 
cinnati, O., Cleveland, O., Dallas, Tex., Detroit, Mich., “Los Angeles, Calif., Philadel phia, 
Pa., San Francisco, Calif St. Lonis, Mo Toronto, Canada and * Mexico, D. F 


Ce FACTORY: Clifton, N. | 


—AS YOU WANT IT... 
WHERE YOU WANT IT 


THE KANE 
BOILER 
AM we PACKAGE 


ab ye. 











Each KANE BOILER PACKAGE is carefully considered by 
us os an “individual” job,—from the customer's require- 
ments to the finished unit. And each BOILER PACKAGE 
is a compact, self-contained steam source that includes: 
the correctly sized KANE Automatic Gas-Fired Boiler com- 
plete with gas burner and controls to maintain required 
steam pressure, and an M-K-O Automatic Boiler Feed 





system designed to return condensate and supply make-up 


water as required for highest operating efficiency 





Engineered Steam at its best with four decades of experi- 


The KANE Boiler is built 

: t l—so, send your steam problem t¢ 
te ASME. specifications, in ence at your disposal—so, send y e prob o us 
sizes to 30 HP for study and recommendation 


ENGINEERED STEAM AT ITS BEST 


Mm MEARS: KANE-OFELDT 


1903-1915 EAST HAGERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
FOUR DECADES OF AUTOMATIC GAS-FIRED BOILER MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 
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than any of the others. Tubers of high 
specifie gravity gave a higher yield of 
chips with lower oil absorption than 
did those of lower specific gravity. 
Digest from “Effects of Variety, Specific 
Gravity of Tubers, and Cooking Fat on the 
Quality and Yield of Potato Chips,” by T. M. 
Whiteman and R. C. Wright, The Potato Chip- 


per, Published by The National Potato Chip 
Institute, 1360 Hanna Bldg., Cleveland 13. 


PACKAGING 


New Frozen-Food Package 
Prevents Freezer Burn 


Some foods, particularly fowl and 
other careasses of irregular shape, of- 
ten undergo freezer burn when stored 
in a frozen condition, usually at those 
areas of the surface that are neces- 
sarily out of contact with the protec- 
tive wrapper. 

A recent patent discloses a method 
of packaging that will substantially 
eliminate this condition. The fowl or 
other eareass is placed in a water-tight, 
thin-walled bag of suitable size. The 
bag is then filled with water and the 
air is allowed, or caused, to escape from 
the cavities or irregularities in the 
contour of the careass. The mouth of 
the bag is closed below the water level, 
and the whole inverted to permit water 
to drain slowly without admitting air. 
This draws the bag into close contact 
with the surface of the object, after 
which the mouth is sealed. 

All cavities or irregularities which 
would normally be air pockets are now 
filled with water, and the bag fits 
snugly around the contents. The bag 
may be any flexible material capable 
of holding water. 

Digest from U. S. Patent 2,480,082, issued 

23, 1949, on an application dated Oct. 1, 

7, to R. D. Lowry and C. R. Irons, Mid- 


Mich., assigned to The Dow Chemical 
. Midland, Mich. 


DAIRY 


Egg Substitute From Milk 


According to a recently patented in- 
vention, an improved egg substitute 
can be made from skim milk. The 
product, when whipped in the presence 
of water, forms a foam of improved 
characteristies, particularly with re- 
spect to stability to heat and volume 
of foam produced. Essence of the 
process is conversion of soluble caleium 
compounds in milk into practically 
insoluble or only slightly dissociated 
forms. In operation, skim milk is 
partly evaporated and treated with 
rennet suspended in water. When the 
mass gels, a solution of acid sodium 

(New Technology Continued) 
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COOLING TOWER 


There is a new man in the cooling 
tower picture—the Safety Engineer. 
And Marley is justifiably proud that 

~ Safety Engineers for the nation’s great 
industries heartily approve the Double- 
Flow. Their'study has proved that only 
the Double-Flow is inherently safe. 








Ascend.the strongly haiid-railed stair-__ 
_ way of the Double-Flow to the fan deck. 
Inspect the sturdy, high-wailed fan — 
cylinders . ... high enough for safety, 
low enough for ease of inspection. There 
is plenty of room to Walk easily along 
the fan deck, inside the complete hand- 
rail. Plenty of room to walk without 
contact with power lines . . . no danger 
from gusty winds. 
Go down the short stairway to the 
open distribution basin, Again complete 
walkways facilitate inspection of this 





unique Double-Flow feature. Water 
flow is checked at a glance. Cleaning is 
a safe, simple operation only in 
Double-Flows. 

Now step inside the tower through 
the inspection doors. Qn another walk 
you can travel the length of the tower, 
observe water break-up, condition of 
eliminators, vapor travel. Double-Flow 
full-height louvre walls give full day- 
light inside the cooling chambers. 

Tower operators know that Double- 
Flows are safe towers... safe in any 
weather. They do not hesitate to give — 
the Double-Flow full attention at all 
times. 
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There’s nothing to compare with it! 
63% Less Weight: Of Alcoa Alu- 
minum Alloy, the 1 ton capacity 
weighs only 35 Ibs. Carry it any- 
where with ease. Designed to stand 
the “gaff” of maintenance work. 42% 
Fewer Parts: Long service life. 96% 
Efficient: Lifts loads rapidly with 
easier pull on the chain. Herc-Alloy 
Flexible Load Chain: America’s 
first welded alloy steel chain. 
Sealed-in Lifetime Lubrication: 
No attention required. Low Cost: 
No more than heavy old style chain 
hoists. Capacities: % to 10 tons. 


The tool of a thousand uses 

for lifting, pulling, skidding, 

stretching, straightening. 

Use it vertically, horizon- 

tally, diagonally...any 

angle. Eliminates the 

tht dangers of makeshift 
LIFTS err methods. Holds the load where you leave 
OR PULLS ea it. Compact, light weight... the %4 ton 
\Y capacity model weighs only 13 pounds. 
AT ANY Herc-Alloy flexible load chain. Labor 
saved more than repays initial low 


ANGLE cost. Capacities: %4, 12, 3 and 6 tons. 


YOUR LOCAL CM DISTRIBUTOR carries the CM Cyclone and the 
CM Puller in stock. Phone him for a demonstration in your plant. 


-CHISHOLM-MOORE 


HOIST CORPORATION 


Affiliated with Columbus McKinnon Chain Corporation 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES: TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES: New York, Chicago and Cleveland © Distributors Everywhere 
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pyrophosphate and sodium hydroxide 
is added. The mixture is heated and 
stirred for several hours, cooled and 
the pH adjusted to 6.5 with dilute Na 
OH. The product is then spray- 
dried. 

Digest from U. S. Patent 2,468,677, issued 
Apr. 26, 1949, on an application dated Aug. 3, 
1944, to Torsten W. indewald, Norrkoping 
and Simon Gruben, Kimstad, Sweden, and as- 
signed to Svenska Mjélkprodukter Aktiebolag, 
Stockholm. 


CONFECTIONERY 


Additives Prevent Oxidation 
Of Butter In Candy 


Shelf life of butter-containing prod- 
ucts is lengthened by addition of an 
tioxidants. Decomposition of butterfat 
dispersed in sugar and water has been 
attributed to simple oxidation resulting 
from contact with entrapped or sur- 
face air. Oxidation forms peroxides 
which catalyze further reaction, with 
the result that the fat deteriorates 
rapidly after the required concentra- 
tion of peroxide is formed. 

Eight compounds were tested to de- 
termine their power to inhibit oxida- 
tion of butterfat. Minute quantities 
of the antioxidants were added to 50 g. 
samples of butter which were then 
heated to 140F. in a thermostatically 
controlled oven. At intervals, per- 
oxide values were determined, and 
organoleptic tests made to confirm 
them. From the charted results it is 
apparent that propyl gallate was the 
most effective inhibitor: Butter to 
which it was added lasted about three 
times as long. Concentration of this 
additive was 0.0094 percent, well within 
approved limits given in Meat Inspec- 
tion Division Memoranda Nos. 104 and 
109. 

Digest from “Antioxidan 
Confectionery,”” Paper preparec 
berry, Mellon Institute of Ind. 


burgh 13, for Amer. Assn 
nologists 


MICROBIOLOGY 


Undesirable Changes 
In Wine and Cider 


Cider and wines at times undergo 
changes due to the fermentation activi- 
ties of heterofermentative lactobacilli 
These are species of Betabacterium that 
are able to ferment malice and eitric 
acids as well as sugars and glycerol. 

In apple juice containing 0.4—0.5 
percent acid, the malice acid may be 
fermented to lactic acid and CO, by 
these organisms, causing a decrease in 

New Technology Continued) 
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i you have doubts about 


Accent in your food 


(as one important food processor had) He doubted that Ac’cent could improve 
the flavor of his beef stew. ‘‘Our beef stew 
is as good as we can make it commercially,” 
he said. And his technical staff said the 
same. 


Ou can ity Ion the 
COMSUIHE" (as he did) 


He agreed to test Ac’cent and try it on 
the public. He ran two batches of beef 
stew, one with Ac’cent added, one with- 
out. He sent to 562 families a can from 
each batch, and asked them to compare 


Ard tind out what he 


(that people will like 
70 1) d our | your food better when 
a little Accent is added) 


A Wunell 


zz. ag Out of the 1995 persons making up those 
Kbec0ent is nota flavoring, . a ed } 562 families, 1131 preferred the stew with 
not a condiment. It adds no ’ “am — Ac’cent! Here was the CONSUMER’S an 
flavor, aroma or color of its 
own. It simply, but wonder- J 
fully, brings cut—and holds : . product. 
the natural flavors of foods. ; , 
With Ac'cent, you use your pm 
own formulas: you prepare ; 
as usual—just add Ac'cent. At no obligation to you, we will 
oe ee =. welcome the opportunity to demonstrate what 
monosodium glutamate, PURE Ac’c = * ei ey seg ne 
derived from vegetable sources. MOND SODIUM c’cent can do in one of your own foods -to 
A widens preheat of Na. GLUTAMATE pay the cost of a test run in your plant, in- 
ture. 100 and 200 th. drume. finine Prednete cluding payment for the materials used ! 
pe et A eee be Division Our food technologists will conduct the test. 
You be the judge. Wire or phone for full in- 
formation. 


swer to this manufacturer’s assertion that 
there was no practical way to improve his 


Amino Products Division 

d International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 

Sas 00 ie General Offices: 20 N. Wacker Drive 
ma Stl ¥ Chicago 6, Illinois 
tla yors San Francisco: 214 Front Street 


New York City: 61 Broadway 


Printed in U.S.A 
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sourness, and reducing titratable acid- 
ity by as much as 50 percent. The 
action is slow and may take several 
months. 

If low acid fruit juices are not fer- 
mented rapidly by yeast, betabacteria 
may ferment the sugars to lactie and 
acetic acids, and to CO,. Some frue- 
tose will also be fermented to mannitol, 
and some suecinie acid may be formed. 
The alcoholic fermentation comes to a 
halt prematurely, and the resulting 
wine has a sour-sweet, unpleasant 
flavor. This is the mannitie or mannite 
fermentation. The beverage will be 
found high in sugars, volatile aeids, 
and fixed acids. 

Following alcoholic fermentation, 
betabacteria sometimes attack the gly- 
cerol in dry wines or cider, producing 
lactic, acetic, and propionic acids. A 
harsh and burning flavor and repul- 
sive odor are the result of sueh fer- 
mentation. 

The betabacteria are quite sensitive 
to SO,, but some strains are tolerant 
to alcohol. They have been a eause of 
spoilage in fortified wines containing 
20 percent alcohol. 

Digest from “The Role of Heterofermenta- 
tive Lactobacilli in Cider Making’, WwW 


Steuart, Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, Vol. 68, 250-52, Aug. 1949. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Protein Complexes From Malt 
Produce Chill-Haze 


Exposure to either cold or hot air, 

4 produces a haziness in beer, due prob- 
esacn Sade “name tee oe he for many . ably to precipitation of protein com- 
years. led the “Package Projection” field. This PRO- _yeR ‘onati i " Thill- 
TECTIVE INGREDIENT is YOUR insurance against ex- plexes originating in the malt. Chill 
pensive loss through spoilage and contamination. You haze substance, isolated from beer and 
held for long periods at 0 deg. C., 


have faith in your product but that faith will not control 
weather conditions while that product is in transit was found to be a protein-tannin com- 


or storage, therefore, you owe it to yourself and ini z = 
your product to test Bareco Microcrystalline plex Mego nipl 60-65 percent a, 
Waxes. Remember . . . Wax has always been tein an 35-40 percent tannin, with a 

molecular weight of about 40,000. Sul- 


Bareco’s business; why not take advantage of 
their years of experience and specialized knowl- : phur was present to the extent of about 
edge. 2 percent, and Cu, Fe and P were 
found in the ash. The chill-haze pro- 
tein is probably a clevage product of 
barley globulin and beta-globulin. The 
latter protein, found only in barley, 
contains about 2 percent S, and has 
unusual resistance to the proteolytic 
gg orgs ar (protein splitting) action of enzymes 
Color Test (c} Viscosity Test in malt. 
oi Se ee Soe ee :  QOxidation-haze-substance may or 
. SS in may not be the same material as ehill- 
haze but the two exhibit similar be- 


havior. Chill-haze substances increase 
B A R F 4 @) | M PA oxidation haze; high oxygen content 

of beer promotes chill-haze formation. 
: Chill-haze can be measured with a 
Dept. F’ — Box 2009 Dept. F — Widener Bidg. nephelometer after chilling the beer at 


0 deg. C. for several days. The Indica- 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
New Technology Continued) 
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REX Roto-Brush 


Can Cleaner and Drier 


Here’s the modern answer to an old canning 
problem. The Rex Roto-Brush Can Cleaner 
and Drier—a fast, efficient and economical 


method for washing and drying all sizes of 


cylindrical cans. 








Saves Time 

The whole cleaning and drying process takes 
only a few seconds. Cans proceed to next 
operation at speeds up to 300 per minute. 


Improves Product Appearance 

The Rex Roto-Brush Can Cleaner and Drier 
assures you a clean and shiny package for 
your product—gives you positive product 


appeal. No more unsightly, stained cans on 
store shelves that the housewife passes by. 


Simplifies Labeling Problems 

Labels adhere better to dry, clean cans. Elim- 
inate “rejects” caused by damaged or miss- 
ing labels. No more production jams due to 
failure of labels to stick. 


Saves Space 

Eliminates long, air-drying conveyor lines. 
Use this valuable space for other operations. 
The Rex Roto-Brush Can Cleaner and Drier 
fits into a 3’ x 744’ space. 


Durable, Dependable, Economical 

Machines are built to famous Chain Belt 
quality standards to withstand years of 
steady operation. Brushes in test machines 
are still in good condition after over a year 
of service. Machines are entirely automatic 
—no operator required. Only operating cost 


is for electric power. 


The Rex Roto-Brush Can Cleaner and 
Drier may be exactly what you've 
been looking for to modernize your 
canning line... help increase your 
sales. Our new booklet gives you all 
the details. Just ask your nearest 
Chain Belt Representative about it or 
write the Chain Belt Company, 1616 
W. Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, Wis 
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IF YOU'RE THINKING OF 


Cullinty Gdliyfaclion 


YOU SHOULD BE THINKING OF 


Dm O 
WW) 
Because assured customer 
satisfaction for your seasoned 
or flavored food product 
can be achieved easily with 
Spiceolate (water-solublized) 


flavors, Essential Oils 


or Oleo Resins. 


Satisfy yourself —- Satisfy your customers — Consult D&O. 
DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 
180 Varick Street + New York 14, N.Y. ‘ 


ATLANTA: BOSTON + CHICAGO - CINCINNATI: DALIAS «LOS ANGELES « PHILADELPHIA - ST. LOUIS- SAN FRANCISCO 


ESSENTIAL OILS * AROMATIC CHEMICALS « PERFUME BASES * VANILLA © FLAVOR BASES 
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New Technology _ 


tor Time Test (I.T.T.) is a measure of 
the beer’s sensitivity to oxidation. 

Filtration at low temperatures re- 
moves chill-haze substance effectively, 
but subsequent pasteurization makes 
the beer more sensitive to both chilling 
and oxidation. Centrifugal separation 
is less effective than filtration, because 
of the mechanical heating during cen 
trifuging. Double centrifugal separa- 
tion, once at not to exceed 2 deg. C., 
followed by storage for a week at 
slightly below 0, and a second separa- 
tion at as low a temperature as possi 
ble, yields a beer that compares 
favorably with filtered beer. It is ad 
vantageous to cool the separator bow] 
during operation to keep the beer from 
warming up and dissolving some of the 
chill-haze material. Liquid CO,, and 
chilled air have been us a for this pur 
pose. 

Changes in design which reduce air 
friction on the rotating bow] also help. 
Centrifuged beers have higher I.T.T. 
values than filtered beers and hence are 
less sensitive to oxygen, some oxygen, 
probably having been taken up during 
the centrifugation. Pasteurization re- 
duces the I.T.T. values somewhat. 

Digest from “Protein Hazes and Beer Separa 


tion” by Evald Sandegren, Braut wissenschaft, 
38-40, Sept. 1949. 


Cellulose Wiener Casing 
Colors Contents Uniformly 


In the usual method of making skin- 
less wieners, sausage emulsion is ex- 
truded into regenerated cellulose eas- 
ings that are drawn through a linking 
machine. Lengths of sausage are 
draped over racks, on which they are 
carried through the subsequent opera- 
tions of smoke-curing and cooking. 

In the latter operation, a suitable 
dye, dissolved in the cooking water, 
penetrates the casing and colors the 
surface of the meat. In this method, 
the individual sausages frequently 
touch each other and the dye cannot 
reach the contaet areas. 

A patented regenerated-cellulose eas 
ing, designed to overcome this objee 
tion, is made by treating the casing 
with a suitable coloring matter that is 
transferable to the surface of the eon 
tents. In the process ot manufacture, 
the wet casings are conducted through 
an aqueous solution of glycerine con 
taining a soluble eoal-tar dve, thereby 
plastieizing and eoloring the casings 
in one operation. The color is said to 
be transferred uniformly to the sausage 
on contact 
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For complete information on standard tube and 
pipe sizes available for immediate delivery, 
call your nearest Cherry-Burrell office. 


STAINLESS TUBING 


AVAILABLE FROM CHERRY-BURRELL WAREHOUSE STOCKS THROUGHOUT THE JU. S. A. 


The Carpenter Steel Company, Alloy Tube Division, Union, N. J. 
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PLIOLITE OIAFANE 


PLIOLITE 
DIAFANE 


is not our only Pliolite coated 
material. Developments on other 
base papers ore well under way 

in fact, already in use on 
opaque glassine and on vege 
table parchment. If your packag- 
ing problem calls for something 
entirely new whether a liner, 


wrap or bag Investigate! 


When two big companies, each leaders in their respective fields, collaborate to produce 


a better poper for packaging — it’s certainly worth your careful investigation. 


Riegel’s Pliolite Diafane was released for restricted commercial use more than a year 
ago, after lengthy experimentation by our own technicians in collaboration with Good- 
year’s Pliolite specialists. As a result of its thoroughly proven commercial value, this 
paper is now presented for general use where very high moisture protection is neces: 


sary, and cost a deciding factor. 


Tests on machine-made packages wrapped in seven leading moisture-proof materials, 
have shown Pliolite Diafane second only to Goodyear’s Pliofilm in its moisture-resistant 
qualities. In addition, it is transparent and glossy, inexpensive to print, sealable with 


heat or glue, and it works efficiently on all packaging machines. 


The use of Pliolite Diaphane is definitely recommended for the packaging of popcorn, 
roll film, potato chips, dehydrated foods, prepared flours, soup mixes, hygroscopic 
chemicals, and a wide range of other products calling for a really moisture-proof 


package without attendant high cost. Write for samples and detailed data. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


342 Madison Avenue - New York, N. Y. 
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onvention Rep 


dreds ot food processors operate in 
hundreds of small towns and villages 
throughout the country. One ean still 
start in the food business with a small 
enpital.” 

The economie role of the food indus 
try in the future, as he past, Mr. 
Heinz said, is complicated by the diver 
gent groups the companies must please 
“Our stockholders are t 
adequate reward for the 
their money; emplovees 

’s that will allow 
comfortably; farmers expect 
price Tor their products; and 
tributor and retailer expect 
adequate profit for handling 

And all of these de 


remain subordinate to 
housewife 
MARKETING got some attention when these leaders got together at the GMA 


meeting. Seated, from left, are: J. L. Rankin, Pillsbury Mills; W. O. Dillingham 
The Best Foods, Inc.; W. R. Parker, General Foods Corp.; and G. L. Clements 


Still Can Improve 


How well we are going to s 


Jewel Food Stores. Standing: Robert 


Perlitz, Schumacher & Co.; C. C. Pre 


cure, National Association of Retail Grocers; and Geoffrey Baker, The Nestle Co 


GMA Urges Better Public Relations 


Food executives told that their biz job now is to 


make their story understood by the consumer 


Promotion of public understanding 
of the grocery manufacturers’ vontribu 
tion to the nation’s well-being, also 
panel discussions on the continuing 
battle to lower costs of production and 
distribution, were the major considera 
tions at the 41st annual meeting ot 
the Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
in New York, in November. 

GMA President Paul Willis eau 
tioned the more than 1,000 food manu 
facturing executives present that it 
was a mistake to assume that public 
support ean be won by simply pro 
ducing the best possible product and 
selling it at a reasonable price. There 
is too little association in the public 
mind, he said, between products people 
buy and the corporations that produce 
them. Accordingly, he continued, 
“people purchase our products, and 
delight in doing so, and then sometimes 
turn around and unwittingly go along 
with those who attack the very com- 
panies that make them.” 

Mr. Willis eited the great progress 
made by business, during the first half 
century, in developing mass production 
and mass marketing. Even though the 
publie has directly benefited from this 
accomplishment, rabble rousers, dema- 
rogues and politicians have been able 


FOOD INDUSTRIES, 


JANUARY, 


to sell many of the Ameriean people 
the idea that bigness in business is bad, 
that profits are bad, and that business 
Management 
Willis declared, 


must do an equally effective job of de 


management is) greedy 


from here on, Mr. 


veloping a full understanding, among 
the American people, of the functions 
f business and the benefits the people 
derive from them. He looked upon it 
as the real “must” job of the next half 


century. 


Quality and Variety 


Following a similar theme, H. J 
Heinz II, president, H. J. Heinz Co., 
spotlighted the developments in food 
processing by comparing the present 
with the “cracker barrel” era of 1900. 
He demonstrated how in good vears and 
bad the industry has kept pace with 
the demands of an expanding popula 
tion and had maintained a continuous 
improvement in the variety and quality 
of its produets. 

While all these things were going on, 
Mr. Heinz said, one essential charac 
teristic of the food industry did not 
change. “We have remained an in 
dustry of small companies, fiercely 
competitive. There are no Detroits or 
food industry. Hun 


1 +} 
Krons in the 


1950 


elements largely de pends on th 

sor’s ability to perform se 
economical eost M He 

recent study that demonstrated |} 
$500,000 a vear 
“When we con 


pare our operations with t » standards 


pany eould save 


the handling of goods 


ot the past,” he said, 
pride in our efficiency 
tandards of the futu 

| be appalled at ptness.”” 
» ventured the gue that every food 
ipany represented ‘jiminate 
the expenditure of a sizable sum with- 
ont hurting its operatio Hle eon 
cluded: “To the degree 
one of us demonstrates 
eut . to that degree « 
our obligations to the i? 

the American econ: 

Government’s ow tatistics were 
ised to place the » of gh food 
prices at the farm level by the Rev. F. 
\. Keller, C. S. C., direetor, bureau of 
Notre 


In 1939, he said, the farmer’s 


economie researe]! * { nl 


of the consumer’s food dollar 
was 39e¢.; in 1947, 53¢ 


by commodities, he 


1 down 


that in 


1947 farm value of roduets had 
nereased 182 pereent over the 1935-39 
Marketing 


elude processors, 


whieh in 


period 


pereent. products, the in- 
crease was 120 percent, compared with 
{0 percent ; poul rv and eggs, 102 pel 
cent, compared vitl 85 percent; 
bakery and other cereal products, 169 
percent, compared with 36 percent; 


fruits and vegetables, 151 percent, 


against 58 percent; and for miseel- 
laneous products, 179 percent, against 
73 pereent. 


These faets, Fs Keller said, 


erseterrrer as eerie 


© 





should be told to the consuming pub 
lie to dispel the misinformation con- 
cerning the share the farmer gets and 
coneerning the cause of high food 
He thought the facts also re- 
quire a revision in the thinking re- 
garding the farm problem and the 
plans proposed for its solution. He 
termed the 
hand political plan to win votes by 
promising the farmer continuing high 
income while promising the consumer 
lower food The Plan con 
tradiets the law of contradiction, he 
said, by offering the country high food 
prices without the country having high 
Father Keller noted the 
to the 


prices. 


3rannan Plan a sleight-of 


prices. 


food prices. 
seven more obvious objections 
Brannan Plan listed by Allen B. Kline, 
president, Farm Bureau Federation: 

1. The parity price approach to a 
fair exchange value for farm commodi- 
ties is discarded. 

2. It repeals, in effect, the philoso 
phy of fair farm prices in the market 
place, which is contained in the Agri 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 and 
the Agricultural Act of 1948. 

3. It 


tered farm prices and farm incomes, 


means government adminis 
with government control of all land and 
livestoek production. 

4. It 
philosophy. It 
principle that taxpayers 


introduees a cheap food 


seeks to establish a 
should pay 


{ 


a considerable portion of the con 
sumers’ grocery bill. 

5. The proposal would place a ceil 
ing on agriculture 
This in turn would result in penalizing 
Food prices would eventu 


We view 


dangerous 


opportunity in 


efheiency. 
ally reflect this inefficiency. 
any unit limitation as a 


precedent—an opening wedge which 
would eventually result in government 
supervised and stabilized agricultural 
poverty 


6. The 


proposal would be staggering. 


cost of implementing this 


of American farmers 
upon 


7. The income 
hould not be made dependent 
annual appropriations from the Fed 


eral Treasury 
Wants Farm Floor 


Complete removal of farm price sup 
ports, however, was not a solution, in 
Father Keller's He said: If 


i floor is put under wages, in a mini 


pinion, 


mum law, then certainly the 
farmer should have a floor to protect 
him against the kind of 


lapses that nearly ruined agriculture 


wage 
price co) 


in the 20’s and 30's. 
Out-of-stock 
niet ] eee , } 

prewar level, in the surveys made by 

the A. C. Nielsen Co., according to 
company president, A. C. Nielsen. 

After rising from a prewar level of 7 


statisties are back to 


pereent to a peak of 29 percent or 


Aug. 1, 1946, they were down to 7 per 


140 Vol 


cent on Aug. 1, 1949. Even though 
this figure is relatively low, many 
manufacturers look upon it as a dis- 
turbing loss of advertising appropria- 
tions. 

While no brand has been reduced 
to an out-of-stock percentage of zero, 
Mr. Nielsen said, many producers are 
consistently holding the figure to 3 
percent instead of the 7 percent that 
is average. Incidentally, he added, 
many are substantially above the 7 
percent mark. 


Pick Your Spots 


On this point, Mr. Nielsen empha- 
sized that a brand does not have to 
be in every store to have good distri- 
bution. Based on the 1940 census of 
distribution, he noted that 20 percent 
of the stores do 67 percent 
of the business; 40 percent do 86 per- 
cent of the business, and 60 percent 
do 95 percent of the business. This 
relationship, of course, differs widely 
with 
portant, 


grocery 


commodities. It is im- 
have the facts 


various 
therefore, to 


ABCB Officers (from left): John J. Riley, secretary 
and A. G 


Beaman, vice-president. 


of the particular commodity, and then 
to so manage distribution as to get 
into the stores that will really count. 

Bruce Barton, of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Ine., asked the 
GMA members to face the fact that 
we are now living in a pressure-group 
state, and that when we talk about 
the private enterprise system we are 
talking history, not reality. If busi- 
ness is to play any successful part in 
persuading the pressure groups to ask 
less and give more, it must first sit 
down and decide how it can give more, 
and whether, at some points, it can 
and ought to ask less. “The people 
we want as allies,” he said, ‘are the 
people who are going to decide who of 
us shall be allowed to do business, 
how much business we shall be allowed 
to do, and how much money we shall 
be allowed to make. 

“Let us,” he concluded, “stop talk- 
ing about that part of the social revo- 
lution which is gone beyond recall. 
Let us face the facts and plan for the 
future.” 


Truman W. Gill, president; 


Bottlers Tackle Costs 


ABCB members advised to dig into their individual 
problems in order to eliminate inefficiency 


Faced with steadily inereasing in- 
rredient and labor and 
quent reduction in profits, more than 
2,600 bottlers assembled in Detroit in 
mid-November to learn how to produce 
better beverages at lower costs, how to 
sell more of them, and how to dis 
tribute them with greater economy. 

The event was the 3lst annual meet 
the American Bottlers of Car 

Beverages, held in the 
convention hall, The 


costs, conse- 


ing of 
huge 
ABCB 


hbonated 
Detroit 


FOOD 


INDUSTRIES, 


National 
ing new and improved equipment, was 
held in conjunction with the meeting. 
Especially emphasized was the mak 
ing of the beverage industry into a 
continuing and a profitable one. In 
the words of ABCB’s president, Tru- 
man M. Gill, “a special effort has been 
made to feature our industry's cost 
problems—which are so vital to all of 


severage Exposition, featur 


us.” 
Throughout the sessions of the four- 
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3-Piece Construction of basic, 
interchangeable sections simplify 
installation of ‘‘Buffalo VPC 
Comfort Conditioning Cabinets 
No trouble passing through stan- 
dard door openings! Vertical de- 
sign means important space sav- 
ings. ssa i 


high ed ¢ 





“Buffalo’’ VPC Cabinets 


BULLETIN 3703 gives all 
installation and perform- OT only can “Buffalo” VPC Comfort Conditioning Cabi- 
ance data on “Buffalo” 
Comfort Conditioning 
Cabinets. Write for your 
free copy! 


nets smooth out many a management and production 
problem, but they can do it at reasonable installation 
and operation cost in your plant. The simplified Model “F” 
construction requires minimum attention over long periods of 
continuous operation. VPC Cabinets provide the exact air con- 
FAN ENGINEERING ditions you require—for better working conditions, for better 
5th Edition has the quick, process conditions, better quality and cheaper production. 


practical answers to your Why not put your plant air to work in this way? The cost is 
air problems. A handy, ; ; > 
complete manual — the Mie : aK 
authority in the field. engineering representative. 
Price $6.00 


ORDER TODAY! 


less than you would expect. Just ask your nearest “Buffalo” 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


152 MORTIMER ST. ) 131035 7.V COR. be @ 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 





day meeting, this cost factor was kept 
in the foreground—whether the sub- 
ject under consideration was sales pro- 
motion, materials handling, vending 
machine operation, or labor relations. 

The subject of inereasing costs of 
materials, especially sugar, was high- 
lighted in the report of the association’s 
Blame for 


the present shortage, and consequent 


special sugar committee. 


high price, of sugar was placed on 
Secretary of Agriculture Brannan, who 
was charged with ereating and main 
taining an artificial shortage to force 
prices up for the benefit of 56,000 beet 
rowers in the U. S. 
and 


and cane g 
labor cost reduced 
product:on per man-hour was empha- 
sized in “The Industry’s Outlook,” a 
discussion earried on by a panel of six 
representative from different 
parts of the country. Moderator was 
John F. Leary, Newburyport, Mass. 
Said one panel member: “In my bot 


bottlers 


tling plant, wages are slightly more 
than double the 1941 rate. Its output 
per man on delivery trucks has fallen 
than 50 
period.” 


more percent in the same 

Panel members were: EF. A. Bostrom, 
Grand Forks, N. D.; John W. Davis, 
Roanoke, Va.; J. B. Maher, Des Moines, 
lowa; George \. 
Calif.; J. B. Smith, Atlanta, Ga.; Louis 


Silver, Los Angeles, 


L. Varga, Bridgeport, Conn.; and P. F. 
Whiteraft, St. Louis, Mo. 

But optimism was expressed by most 
panel members. Exemplary was this 
expression by one member: “The in- 
dividual bottler is digging into his own 
problems.” This, it was felt, would 
resu't in many bottlers finding, for the 
first time, their real costs, and segre- 
gating inefficiency from actual costs. 


New Equipment 


Although the mammoth displays of 
bottling equipment, which featured the 
1947 and 1948 expositions, were absent, 
many newer and smaller devices for 
speeding production and reducing labor 
costs were exhibited at the beverage 
exposition. 

Attracting top interest at the show 
were several machines for automatieally 
unloading cases and cartons. Further 
palletized handling of 
demon- 


and 


advances in 
filled empty 
strated. And numerous 
bodies, designed primarily for this in 


cases were 


and 
trucks 


dustry, were on display. 

The following officers were re-elected 
for the coming year: President, Tru- 
man M. Gill, Beeville, Tex.; viee-presi- 
dent, A. G. Beaman, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
treasurer, Joseph La Pides, Baltimore, 
Md.; secretary, John J. Riley, Wash 
ington, D. C. 


Institute Airs Butter Problems 


Greater attention to 


advertising and other selling 


technics is expected to increase consumption 


Again.” 
iracterized the program 
Annual Meeting of the 
Institute at Chicago 
Interest in the program 


than 350 


“Selling Days Are Here 
rhis slogan eh 
of the 41st 
Ameriean Butter 

Novembe 

indicated by the more 
the unusually large attend 
and the 
ot top executives present. 


President EE. .J 


ince meetings, number 


Davidson urged that 


seriou consideration be given to the 


three major problems: 1. Government 


price supports, which have resulted in 
unrealistic price 


differentials between 


89- and 90-seore butter, retarded sale 


to consumers of 90- and 92-score but 
offerings of the 
tor 


continuation of 


ter, and increased 


higher grades of butter govern 


ment purchase; 2 


public relations program on a sound 


educational level to keep the general 


publie and Cong informed on the 


ress 


butter industry, on the quality im 


provement and on the nu 


tritive value of butter; and 3. expand 


program, 


ing of the per 


butter from the present approximately 


capita consumption of 


142 (Vol. p. 140) 


12 Ib. te 
17.6 lb. annually. 
He reported butter production and 


the higher prewar level of 


consumption for the first nine months 
of 1949 percent 
that of the same period in 1948, noting 
that the 114,000,000 Ib, for September 
for that 


to be about 17 over 


was the greatest month sinee 


1943 

Spend to Compete 
Russell Fifer, exeeutive secretary of 

outlined the 

funds 


need for 
for ad 
and 


the Institute, 
greater expenditure oft 
relations mer 


vertising, publie 


chandising to combat the heavy ex 


penditure of manufacturers of com 
peting prodiets. The estimated ratio 
was stated to be about $12.00 by oleo 
about le. 


He proposed that correetion be 


makers to by butter makers. 
made 
by surveying and applying new, con 
structive, merchandising, advertising 
and public relations technies to aid in 
accelerating the marketing and sale of 
butter and to keep American consumers 


informed on the vital importance of 


FOOD 


INDUSTRIES, 


the American dairy industry to the 
national welfare. 

Bert C. Goss, vice-president, Hill & 
Knowlton, Inc., made a progress report 
on the Institute’s public relations cam- 
paign to: 1. Establish and maintain 
public regard for butter as the fore- 
most quality spread; 2. keep dairy 
farmers, all branches of the dairy in- 
dustry, and the communities they sup- 
port, aware of the importance of but- 
ter to dairying, and 3. keep consumers 
informed on the likelihood of fraudu- 
lent sale and service of butter substi- 
tutes and on the relative values of table 
He stated that the compre- 


spreads. 
hensive public relations program under 
way is to achieve these objectives over 


the next several years. 


Campaign Details 

The program includes a new series 
of plans, speeches, and releases for 
use in member communities, new back 
information for newspapers, 
radio; a 


ground 
magazines, and series of 
signed articles and cartoons distributed 
Western Newspaper Union 
rural ands an 


by the 
throughout 
Armour Foundation 
ing the claim that the use of domestie 
vegetable oils imparts a natural yellow 


areas, 


study disprov 


color to oleomargarine. 
These 


surveys 


addition to 
consumers and 
factual 


services are in 


made among 
among restaurants to obtain 
data to supply to Congress relative to 
reaction to oleo taxes and fraudulent 
serving of yellow oleo as butter 

Goss stated that the campaign has 
special 
but 


misrep- 


not been organized to seek 


privileges or favors for butter 
rather to protect. it 


resentations and the consuming publie 


against 


against fraud and deception by substi- 
tutes. He Institute 


members for urging Congressional re- 


commended the 


peal of federal taxes and license fees 
in return for a ban on the movement 
of vellow oleo in interstate commerce. 

D. A. Nickerson, Armour and Com- 
pany, conducted a more than two-hour 
Cream Quality Dairy Training Con- 
demonstrations 


ference, during which 


were made to show how dairy farmers 
are schooled in methods for improved 
milk and 
mechanical) 


sanitation, higher quality 
cream, and better use of the 
separator to obtain maximum percent- 
age of cream as well as to assure in- 
creased sanitation. 

Other speakers on the program dealt 
with management problems, the 1950 
support policy for the dairy industry, 
and training of salesmen. 

Newly elected officers are: G. L. 
Ogle, Ideal Pure Milk Co., Evansville, 
Ind., president; O. E. Droege, Swift & 
Co. vice president; Des, lee 
Clark, Swift & Co., Chieago, treasurer; 
Russell E. Fifer, Chieago, 
tive secretary. 


» Chieago, 


and execu- 
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HEAT IMPRISONED 


BY KaM “FEATHERWEIGHT:’ 85° MAGNESIA PIPE INSULATION 


The fuel dollars, the power dollars, the 
production dollars, are what cannot 
escape at will, where K&M ‘‘Feather- 
weight”’ Insulation imprisons the heat. 
K&M ‘‘Featherweight”’ cuts, fits and 
handles without waste effort and 
material. Maintenance expense is 
warded off, too, by the high physical 
strength of ‘‘Featherweight’’ and by 
its resistance to adverse atmospheric 
factors. 


Modern high-strength lightness in a 
material with the inherent multi- 


cellular structure to keep heat in its 
place, is achieved by the K&M way 
of correctly compounding clean 
Asbestos Fibre with basic Carbonate 
of Magnesia. 


Temperatures to 600° F don’t over- 
tax K&M 85% Magnesia Insulation. 
You can get it in all standard dimen- 
sions. You’ll get assured economies, 
as with all the other K&M insulation 
materials. Your K&M_ Distributor, 


an insulation expert, is ready with 
intelligent help for you on any points. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY e AMBLER e PENNSYLVANIA 
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as 


1950 


HANDSOME DOES AS 
HANDSOME IS IN 
THE PLANT OF J & J 
CORRUGATED BOX CO., 
Fall River, Mass. 


INSULATION CONTRACTOR: 
Armstrong Cork Co 


Standard thick K&M 
""Featherweight"’ with can- 


vas jackets, on all piping 


K&M 85% Magnesia 
Blocks on all flanges, with 
cement and canvas jacket 
finish 


K&M Asbestos Cement 
and canvas jacket finish, 


on all fittings 








Not One, Not Two, But FIVE 
o,) Conveniently located Betner Plants 


make our food packaging service flexible and economical 


DEVON, PA. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
APPLETON, WIS. 
PARIS, TEXAS 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Pinpointed for service to food processors everywhere... 
that's the big idea behind the locating of these Betner Better 
Bag plants. Where do you have your business? What kind of 
bag do you need for your product? Betner has it. . . and can 
get it to you quickly. 

Backing up our idea of what a complete bag service should 
be is a widely-flung sales organization, one or more members 
of which are near you. Betner Bags are, in effect, as close to 


you as your classified directory. 


Beng C Betner CO srvon, vn. 


CAMP BETNER CORP., Richmond, Va.; BENJ. C. BETNER CO. of WISCONSIN, Appleton, Wisconsin; BENJ. C. BETNER 
CO., Paris, Texas; BENJ. C. BETNER CO. of CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, California; SOUTHERN PACKAGING 
CORPORATION, High Point, N. C.; Affiliate of Benj. C. Betner Co. 


A complete bag service—from idea to finished bag to machinery for closing coffee bags 
and filling and closing liner bags for cartons. 
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Food Industry News 


Food Law Group 


Among those gathered for the dinner that 
launched new Food Law Institute, in mid- 
November, were (from left): Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt, chief justice, New Jersey Su- 
Harry Woodburn Chase, 


preme Court; 





chancellor, New York University; Charles 
Wesley Dunn, Institute president; William 
M. Robbins, Institute chairman, and vice- 
president, General Foods Corp.; Russell D. 
Niles, dean, New York University school 
of law; and Paul B. Dunbar, commissioner 


of foods and drugs. 


Food Law Organization Launched 
By Processing Companies 


Institute, Inc., a newly- 
organization, 
launehed at a dinner at the Waldorf 
Astoria, November 17, William 
M. Robbins, chairman of the Institute 
General l 


Law 
edueational 


Food 
ormed was 
with 
nd vice president vf Foods 
Corp., presiding. 

The 
contributions from 
panies, most of which were represented 


Institute will be supported by 


major food com 


the initial dinner. A minimum an 


nual ineome of $50,000 has been set to 
carry out the objectives of the new 
body, which are to develop post-grad 
uate instruction and research in food 
law at university schools of law. 


Kstablishment of two courses in food 


law at the New York University Grad 
uate School of Law was revealed as 
the Institute’s first major activity. 
Thirty-eight students, including six 
with fellowships provided by the In 
stitute, are enrolled in the courses. The 
law schools of the Universities of Cali 
Washington and Minnesota 
also indicated interest in the 
and the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration has 


lornia, 
have 


courses, 


also agreed to cooperate in the Insti- 
tute’s program beginning with a series 
of introductory lectures in 1950. 
Charles Wesley Dunn, prominent 
counsel for the food industry, is presi 


dent of the organization 





Still Another Company 
Is Freezing Citrus 


A new, company, Grant Packing 
Corp., with J. William Horsey, Toron 
to, Ont., and St. Petersburg, as chair 
man of the board, has been formed to 
operate a $750,000 frozen citrus con 
centrate plant at Plant City, Fla. 
The plant will have a rated 
capacity of 1,130,000 frozen 
concentrated juice in 140, 24-hour-days. 
Capacity ean be doubled with minimum 


new 


gal. of 


expense. The plant is scheduled to be 
completed in February and will employ 
about 40 persons. 

A four month run in the current 
with a 
season, is planned. 


norma 


nine-months’ 
Bulk of the 


season, 


will come from the Polk County groves 
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Corp. and its affiliates, 
R. Updike is a 


company. 


of Aleoma 
whose president, A. 
director of the new 

Closely associated with Grant Pack- 
ing Corp. are Sperti Citrus, Ine. and 


Sperti Foods, Ine. 


Packaging Exposition 


Chieago’s Navy Pier will house the 
19th annual national packaging expo 
of the American Management 
Association, from April 24 to 27. J. 
M. Cowan, chairman of the exhibitors’ 


sition 


advisory committee, recently declared 
that attendance at this show 
vas expected to exceed 14,000. 


year’s 


An analysis of last year’s exposition 
in Atlantie ¢ ity also made known 
by Mr. Cowan. Representatives of over 


was 


JANUARY, 


5,000 firms, in 400 industries, he said, 
explored the products and services 
offered by 200 exhibitors. More than 
40 percent of those who attended were 
either owners, officers, or held top- 
management positions in the companies 
they represented. 


Manufacturing Survey 
Readied by Census 


Bureau of Census is making a sur 
vey of a representative group of manu 
facturing establishments to determine 
production of commodities and manu 
facturing activity in 1949. The survey 
45,000 manufactur 
1950, 


will contact about 
Ing establishments early n 

The standard report form will seek 
general information on pay rolls, em 
ployment, cost of materials, new plant 
and equipment, value of shipments, 
and limited data on certain important 
materials consumed. By suitable sam 
pling of industries, it is hoped that re 
made of na 


liable estimates may be 


tional totals, assuming the same rela 

tionship of the sample to the whole : 

existed in 1947. 
Because of the 


limited number 


companies to be contacted, it 1s hoped 
that some kind of production summary 
for this ealendar year can be prepared 
by the Bureau during the middle of 
1950 


Industry News Continued 


Harris 4 Ewing 


FAO Chairman 


was elected permanent chair- 
U. N. Food & 
Organization’s fifth annual 
Washington, in November. Dr 
the Cuban Ambassador to the 


States. Food 


Oscar Gans 


man at the Agriculture 
meeting, in 
Gans is 
United 


experts from 58 nations at 


tended the meeting. 








New Book on Nutrition 
Published by Heinz 


Nutritional Data, a 
distribution to physicians 


new book pre 
pared for 
and professional nutritionists, is now 
H. J. Heinz Co. 
Authors of the book are Dr. H. A. 
Wooster, Jr., and Dr. F. ©. Blanck, 
of the Heinz Nutritional Research 
Division, at Mellon Institute, Pitts 


I tion is the successor 


being released by 


muirgh. The publica 
to the twelfth edition of the company ’s 
Nutritional Charts which has 
accepted as an pro 


since 


s00k, 
been authority by 


sional dietitians and doetors 
addi 
Vutri 


Vita 


lv modernized by the 


ion of earch findings, 


tional Data 


new res 
includes sections on 


ns, the essential elements, protein 


and amino acids, the availability of 


gns and symptoms of mal 


metabolism and action of 


human nutritive requirements, 


good nutrition and 


eo «iets for 


composition and nutri 


available only upon writ 


request by physicians, nutritionists, 


tians and others qualified by pro 


mal duties in the food field 


Beer Consumption Is Up 
Companies Are Down 


Beer sales are following an irregulat 


pattern in a trend toward greater con 


centration of business among fewe1 


companies, aceording to a survey of the 


brewing industry, compiled by the Re 


earch Co. of America. 
In 1943, for 


example, the nation’s 


25 leading brewers sold 41.4 percent of 
while in 1948 their share was 
49.25 percent. During one year of 
that period, the entire industry broke 
all records by selling 87,076,141 bar- 
rels in 1947. 

Among the 25 leaders, only 
Pabst and Griesedieck-Western—made 
unbroken gains in sales during the 
period between 1944 and 1948. At the 
two brewers suffered 


the beer; 


two— 


same tine, only 
net losses in sales position, selling less 
in 1948 than they did in 1944, 

Most of the 
sition occurred in the top half of the 
first 10, only three 
naintained a status quo for more than 


jockeying for sales po- 
eaders. In the 


two consecutive 
Even the 


years. 
nation’s top-selling brew- 
found the lead 
during the past five 
Anheuser-Busch 
1 held the No. J spot tor two 
live years since 1944, 
laimed the lead in 1946, 


con panes have 


nsecure 


Schlitz and 


while 


Bakers Form Committee 
To Study Equipment 
A Baking 


Standards 


Industry’s Sanitation 


Committee was organized at 
Club, New 


to develop 


Bakers’ 
Nov emoder 22, 


, location 


meeting at the 
York City, 
indards of design and fune 


mn ot bakery “quipment, machinery 
{ ovens. 
sath within the 


e hope s 


a cooperative 
Vv, the ¢ommit to make 
toward piers, sanitation 
vill meet the needs of 
and the publie. 

participating are: 
Assn., American In- 


lards that 
aust 


nizavions 


American Bakers 











rn 


asl ACME FROZEN FOODS 
COM PAN Y — 8B RR- R-R!I% 





ACME 
FROZEN 











Foop Seesuarns 1ES 





FOOD 


INDUSTRIES, 


stitute of Baking, American Society of 
jakery Engineers, Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., and the Biscuit 
& Cracker Manufacturers Assn. Each 
group has elected three representatives 
and sub-committees will be formed for 
different tvpes of machinery and equip- 
ment. 

Allan T. Prosser, Ward Baking Co., 
New York City, was elected chairman, 
A. J. Faulhaber, American Stores Co., 
Philadelphia, vice-chairman, and Ray- 
mond J. Walter, Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., recording seere- 
tary. 


Seek B.W.1. Labor 


\ group of 15 Wisconsin canning 
officials made a trip to 
Jamaica, B.W.L., to confer with British 
city officials on getting seasonal work- 
Wisconsin’s canning industry. 
headed by Marvin 
secretary of the 
Association. Be- 
Verhalst stated 
about 


company 


ers tor 
The group 
Verhalst, executive 
Wisconsin C 
tore leay ing Wisconsin, 
intention 
come to W 


was 
anners’ 
that it was the to have 
1,500 
in 1950 to work for canners in the 
and plants. 


isconsin 
: fields 


Jamaicans 


IFT Meets in May 


Food Technologists 
LOth annual meeting 

Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
May 21 Last vear’s San 
Francisco meeting was held in July. 

Lloyd A. Hall, Griffith Laboratories, 
is chairman of the national program 
committee, with Milton E. P 
nois Institute of Technology, 
heading the publicity committee 


The Institute of 
has scheduled its 
at the 


cago, to 25. 


arker, Illi- 


( nicago, 


Secondary Boycott 
Fruit Corp.'s 
AFL union got 
before the National Labor 
Board, in November. Big 
whether agricultural workers, who have 
Taft-Hartley 
iolating 


Di Giorgio 
strike by an 


two-year 
a hearing 
Relations 
issue Was 
no protection under the 
Law, may be prosecuted tor \ 
it. NLRB’s thinks 
pressing secondary 


iinst the 


they can 


oy eott 


counsel 
and is 


charges agi union 


Pink Union 


The Food, and Agricultural 
Workers’ Union is due to be kicked out 
of the CIO and its jurisdiction taken 


over by an group. 


Tobaeco 


anti-communist 
Charges of following the Communist 
Party line, lodged by the CIO 
both the union and its leader, 
Henderson, are being heard by 


against 
Donald 
a CIO 


trial committee. 
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Campbell Chairman Dies 


Dr. George Morris Dorrance, chairman of 
the board, Campbell Soup Co., and noted 
plastic surgeon, died suddenly at his home 


in Philadelphia, November 21. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Ice Cream Manufacturers 
Told ef Selling Plan 


One of the most comprehensive and 
instructive selling plans for ice cream 
manufacturers ever utilized by the in- 
dustry was presented at the ninth an- 
nual meeting of the Quality Chekd 
lee Cream Association, December 1 
and 2. The two-day session at Chi- 
eago’'s Pa'mer House was attended by 
176 representatives of the 52 inde- 
pendent ice cream manufacturers who 
are members of Quality Chekd, 

The new sales plan provides each 
member with a complete, step-by-step 
procedure for securing new accounts 
and for more adequate servicing of 
old ones. Red morocco binders contain 
ing complete printed details were pre- 
sented to the members by merchandis- 
ing director, Norman Kloker. 

In his address to the opening ses- 
sion of the meeting, president Irving 
Weber, Sidwell Ice Cream Co., Iowa 
City, lowa, called for more and better 
sales training throughout the ice cream 
industry. 

“If LT were to name the two weakest 
links in the ice cream industry today,” 
said Weber, “I would say without hesi 
tation: First, poor merchandising of 
our product at the dealer level, includ 
ing over-pricing, and, second, inade- 
quate training of our sales representa- 
tives, both the route salesman and the 
foot salesman. No doubt the two 
weaknesses are related and interlocked. 
If salesmanship is improved, then and 

then, can we do anything about 
nerchandising.” 


Industry News 


Imprinting Code-Dates on Cartons *éci:‘ 


- 


Another Successful Application of she 


ROLACODER* Marking Machine 


bt Fin 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. saves a girl on every packag- 

Write for ing line by using ROLACODERs to code-mark cartons 

Data Sheet 6.0 and automatically, ROLACODER not only replaces rubber- 

‘ ‘ stamping and stencilling manual labor . . . it also assures 

FREE Marking Engineer's neater, cleaner, more accurate marking. Friction-oper- 

Analysis form ated, precision-engineered. Uses interchangeable rubber 

type. Thousands of ROLACODERs at work marking 

all kinds of packages in conveying, sealing, filling, other 
packaging operations. Pays for itself in months! 


ADOLPH GOTTSCHO, INC. 


MACHINES TO MARK.WHATEVER YOU MAKE 
191 Duane St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Representatives throughout U. S. and Canada 


* Pat. Pending 





Leading Processor 


SHORTENS OPERATION 
from 65 to 45 Min. 22-3 


r> with Nicholson Steam Traps 


Records of a recent installation of Nicholson steam 

traps, by a large food packer, show they cut cooking 

time 30%; e.g., one operation was shortened from 

65 to 45 min. Nicholson units keep equipment full 

of live steam because: 1) they operate on lowest 

temperature differential; 2) have 2 to 6 

times average drainage capacity. Also 

record low for steam waste; 

and maximum air-venting 

capacity. Widely speci- 

fied for preventing dom- 

age to thin gauges; elimi- 

nate cold blow in unit “ § 
heaters ; 1 Tye AHV 


5 TYPES FOR EVERY PURPOSE—Size '4" to 2”; 
press. to 225 lbs. BULLETIN 1047. 


HIGH-PRESSURE FLOATS—Stainless, monel, steel 
or plated steel. Welded. In all sizes and shapes; 
for operating mechanisms and as tanks or vessels 
2-day delivery. BULLETIN 348 





W. H. NICHOLSON & CO., 193 Oregon St., Wilkes-Barre, re | 
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HELPED BUILD THIS 
$600,000 DAIRY PLANT 


Twenty-five years ago Edwin J. 
Wendt started in the milk business with 
one route and one small Frick refriger- 
ating machine. 

Today his new plant at Niagara Falls, 

mmm N. Y., serves 18 
routes, makes 

1500 gal. of ice 

cream daily, has 
' a wonderful dairy 
bar, and uses six 
Frick compressors 
—one a booster 
for low-tempera- 
ture work. In- 
stallation by Mol- 
lenberg-Betz Ma- 
chine Co., Frick 
Sales-Representa- 
tives in Buffalo. 


The Dairy Bar is 
Air Conditioned 


Another proof 
that "the users of 
Frick Refrigera- 
tion make money." Put YOUR cooling 
problems up to the nearest Frick sales- 


Frick Booster Com- 
pressor at Wendt's 


engineer. 


DEPERDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 


Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 
Four of Six Frick Compressors at Wendt's 
{ 4 . a 


Food Industry News— 


Back to “C” Rations 


But the military has been working on 
improving them. Here is the “C-4” ration, 
which the Army says has proved to be 


the best all-round ration developed in a 
century. One full day’s supply of three 
meals comes in a box, each item in an 
individual can. We see a sergeant having 


a typical lunch. 








Weber, who has served as president 
of the association since its founding 
five years ago, traced its rapid growth. 
From 21 original members in four 
states in the fall of 1944, it has in- 
creased to the present 52 members in 
14 states. 

A wide variety of topies was covered 
at the two-day meet. Special panel 
discussions were held on ice cream costs 
and on production problems. Sessions 
were also devoted to ice cream merch- 
andising for self-service stores, quality 
packaging 


control, new items, and 


equipment. 


Frozen Foods Education 
Planned on Coast 


The basis for a long-sought eduea 
tional-type frozen food promotion was 

November in San 
proponents ot this 
headed — by Alvin Langfield, 
Distributors Co., Oak 


launched early in 
France isco, The 
plan, 
Frozen Food 
land, Calif., are part of the same 
group of distributors who proposed, 
he 1947 and also the 1948 Frozen 
Food 
cooperative advertising program simi 


lar to that of the American Meat In 


Convention, an industry-wide, 


titute Packers, however, have not 
been inclined to engage in a joint pro 
gram, preferring instead to use adver 


promote the sale ot 


introduce d by 


Assn., 


program, a 


Food Distr 


Ipbutors 


California, is built around the 40-page 
booklet, “A Short Course on Frozen 
Foods.” The initial test was limited to 
the home economies teachers of San 
publie When 
further tests are successfully com- 
pleted, it is hoped to expand the plan 
to include instructors in universities, 
food commentators on newspapers and 
radio programs, cooking schools and 
even the field of locker plants. 


Francisco’s schools. 


Imitation Foods OK’d 
If So Labeled 


Variations of a food for which a 
standard of identity has been estab- 
lished may be legally sold in at least 
one judicial district, if they are labelled 
“imitation.” This ruling recently made 
by Judge Hatch of the U. S. Distriet 
Court, at Albuquerque, N. M., is con 
trary to the interpretation of the Food, 
Drug & Cosmetie Act, which F&DA 
has been following sinee 1938. 

The court’s decision was based on 
a case brought against the Pure Food 
Mfg. Co., Denver, on 


mitation fruit 


a shipment of 
Marketed in 
he labels carry 


jams 
eonsumer packages, I 
he legend, “Delicious Brand, Imitation 
name of fruit) Jam.’ A statement 

of ingredients is also included. 
It was contended that its label eon 
formed to Seetion 403 (ce) of the Act, 
hich sets forth in part: "...a& food 
I] it 


1s 


be deemed misbranded if 


imitation of another food, unless its 
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label bears in type of uniform size and 
prominence, the word ‘imitation’ and 
immediately thereafter the name of the 
food imitated.” 

Judge Hatch held that the word 
“imitation” is of ordinary meaning 
and clearly understood by consumers. 


Final Action Expected 
On Margarine Bill 


The 63-yr.-old margarine vs. butter 
battle may be decided soon. 

During the last session of the pres- 
ent Congress, a long step was taken 
toward elimination of restrictions on 
margarine. The House of Representa 
tives voted repeal of the heavy special 
taxes paid by consumers of margarine 
and the stiff license fees exacted from 
its manufacturers and handlers. This 
bill, H.R. 2023, now needing only 
Senate approval, has been designated 
by Majority Leader Scott W. Lueas 
(D., Ill.) as “the first order of busi 
ness” of the present session. 

The bill eliminates the Federal 10e. 
per lb, tax on yellow margarine and 
the %4e. per lb. Federal tax on white 
margarine. It repeals the $48 and $6 
license fees that retailers must pay to 
handle yellow and white margarine 
respectively. It also repeals license 
fees of $480 and $200 now imposed on 
wholesalers who handle yellow or white 
margarine, and it eliminates a manu- 
facturing fee of $600 now paid by all 
producers. The measure retains drastic 
identification and labeling regulations 
and requires that each serving of mar- 
garine in a restaurant be identified as 
such. 

(Industry News Continued 


Farmer's Daughter! 


And the “ideal” one, too. 

what she was titled in a contest 
National Farm Show, Chicago. Her name 
is Virginia LeArta Jensen and her home 
is in Blair, Neb. Telephone number 


Must we tell you everything? 
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You don’t use old-fashioned 





hand-temperature control > 


4 when you can use 
MODERN AUTOMATIC 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL 





| 
Why use Old-Fashioned 
Spice-Flavoring Methods when you can use 


MM.:R SPICE OILS, the MODERN 
Method of FLAVOR CONTROL 


11 Reasons 
why you should use 


MMaR SPICE ESSENTIAL OILS 


In flavoring food products, the elements 
of chance and human error are reduced 


to a minimum through the use of 


. ° ° niformi ¢ 3U0 1 
modern, concentrated liquid spice P iformity of quality and 
lavoring 


Essential Oils. Nin color disturbance 
: . . . Less bulk in storage 
Only Spice Essential Oils offer posi- ~ roe 
‘ ‘ - : Less weight in shipping 
tive uniformity and purity... plus 
No danger of molding 
important economies in storage, ship- Ne loss by exposure in 
. . age while being sto 
ping and handling. package while being stored 
Free from bacteria 


A glance at the panel to the right 


Ease of handling 
| 


will reveal many more important rea- . less cost as 


equivalent spice value 


compared to 


sons why a growing number of progres- , 


ntire flavor available im 
sive manufacturers are switching to mediately 
Spice Essential Oils... the MM&R 


of the possi- 


dust and dirt 





brand... pace-setter in the field 
Send for complete information 
of Spice Oils for the food industry. and “Table of Equivalents” show- 
ing comparative flavoring strengths 


of whole spices and spice oils 





SINCE 16935... ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST SUPPLIERS OF ESSENTIAL O18 | 


16 DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. ~ 221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILL 


LOS ANGELES: BRAUN CORP. + SEATTLE, PORTLAND, SPOKANE. VAN WATERS AND ROGERS, INC 
SAN FRANCISCO. BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN CO 


Masnus, Mapet  Revwano,ine. 





WIRE BELTS 
Combine Movement with Processing 
Through Fire or Water 


Cambridge Wire Belts shrug off extremes 
of temperatures, corrosive agents, torsion, 
strain and wear. They hustle rough, bulky 
objects through the most rigorous treating 
processes, or convey delicate products with 
maximum safety. 


Tempering, quenching, washing, baking, 
sizing, packaging, glazing; 
throughout industry, Cambridge Wire 
Belts are working at nearly every bulk 
material processing job. Each of these 
Cambridge Belts is fabricated in the 
proper mesh, weave, metal or alloy to do 
the job better, faster, safer and 
economically. 


sorting, 


more 


Let a Cambridge Field Engineer 
help you secure these advan- 
tages for your operation. 


A Cambridge ‘'Gratex'’ Wire Belt conveying 
baby food jars toa W. F. & John Barnes Junior 
Hydro-Magnetic Crate Loader and Unloader. The 
small-bottomed jars won't tip or trip when 
shuffled on this closely-woven belt 


Write for FREE copy of the 
130-page, illustrated Cambridge 
Wire Belt Catalog. It's an 
education in belt and conveyor 
design, appli i i Hoti 

and operation. 


Cambridge 
Wire Cloth Co. 


Dept. Q * Cambridge 1, Md. 


Wire cloth 
in rolls. 





Also specialized 
wire fabrications 


OFFICES (IN PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL CITIES 
Look Under “Belting, Mechanical” In Your 
Classified Telephone Directory 








Corn Hangar 


Storing corn became more urgent than 


garaging airplanes, so this hangar at the 


Wide World 
Ottumwa, Ia., airport was taken over by 
245,000 bu. of corn. Plan should work 
whenever storing “season” can be made 


to coincide with the “slow” flying season. 





Greater Value Offered 
In Candy Products 


The candy consumer’s dollar is grow 
ing in value according to an analysis 
made by the council on candy of the 
Nationa Association. 


Combining results of a council-con 


Confectioners’ 


ducted survey among leading manufae 
turers with Department of Commerce 
statisties, the study indicates that, eom 
pared wilh a vear ago, the candy pur 
is getting more for his money 
both, 


ever he buvs a niekel candy bar, a bag 


ehaser 
in quantity, quality, or when 
of bulk candies or the fancier packaged 
voods 

Comparisons were made with August, 
1948. In this one-year period, more 
thirds of the eandy bar manu 
council 


than two 


facturers questioned by the 
had increased the size of their product 
an average of 20 percent. The aver 


lv bar today is approximately 


12 pereent heavier than it was a year 


Today, most bars manufactured 
by those questioned range from 11% to 
2 oz. A vear ago, they averaged around 
one and one-fourth ounces. 
whole 
sale price tor bars was about 40 cents 
August, 1948, compared 
August this year 


Candy producers’ average 
a pound in 


with 35 cents in 


Stocks of Kraut Fade 


Kraut stocks on December 1, 


were 30 
percent less than on the same date a 
according to an 
de by Art Henkel, president, 
Ix P eke \ss) 


vear ago, inventory 


FOOL 
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special meeting in Cle veland late in 


November. Packers, themselves, re- 
ported stock disappe iring from grocery 
shelves at an unusually high rate. 
The meeting was held to shape plans 
for the final drive in the coming pro 
kraut and frankfurters, 
pegged on National Kraut and Frank 
furter Week, February 2 to 11. 


motion of 


Yeast Scum Prevented 
In Pickle Storage 


A way to prevent formation of yeast 
scum on pickle storage vats has been 
perfected by Dr. J. Orvin Mundt and 
Frank Phillips, a graduate student, of 
the University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Dr. Mundt said that the bacteria-laden 
scum appears on salt brine vats, mak- 
ing cucumbers soft and slimy and 
lowering quality. 

The two bacteriologists have proved 
that a 0.1] 
sorbie acid in the usual brine will pre- 


percent concentration of 
serve cucumbers for more than three 
months without seum spoilage. For 
short-period storage, a concentration 
of 0.03 percent is sufficient. 


Tin Supplies 


Stoeks of tin in the U.S. have grown 
to the point where the government has 
dropped all but a hint of controls on 
use, inventory size, and import of the 
metal, \ 
cember, lifts controls on distribution, 


recent order, effective De 


inventories, and import limits on the 


Only remaining control, which 


metal. 


| 
iiso | re 


dropped shortly, requires 
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certain non-strategie users to report 


g 
amounts on hand. 
The good supply situation here, 
plus the fact that the British Board of 
Trade has been dumping excess stocks 


of the metal on the world market, has 
caused a heavy price drop, which has ODE R Ww S Rg A R 
not yet leveled out. The recent steel THE A C EW C PPE 
strike, which reduced use of the metal EEE 
materially, also had a big effect on de 
clining prices. 


Federated Women’s Clubs 
“Resolve” On Bread 


Members of the Federated Women’s 
Clubs are being urged by the zealous 
leader of the committee on legislation, 
Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, to exert their 
influence in favor of further regula- 
tion and standardization of bread. This 
committee has obtained approval by 
the D.C. Federation of a resolution 
critical of the use of “bread softeners 
and other non-nutritive ingredients, 
preservatives or substitutes.” 

Previously the General Federation at 
a New York session had passed a reso- 
lution which the Washington ladies re- 
gard as “too vague.” They were 
critical of the national action on t 
ground that it neither mentioned bread 
specifically, nor did it criticize the use 
of softeners or emulsifiers in foods. 

The vigorous feeling of these Wash- 
ington leaders is evident from the 
warning which was, in effect, “that un- 
less they demand a definition and stand- 

(Industry News Continued) 





Applies any type of standard screw cap or cover 
at speeds of 2000 to 10000 per hour. 


Takes container from conveyor line, applies cap 
perfectly, and returns container to conveyor 
AUTOMATICALLY without intermediate handling. 


Handles bottles, jars, cans or jugs of any size 
or shape. 


@ Delivers a perfect, LEAKPROOF seal at low cost. 


@ Available in 1, 2, 4, 6 and 8 spindle models. 


Harris & Ewing 


Those Coffee Prices 


When the House subcommittee got around Write for prices and delivery. 
to investigating balooning coffee prices, 
John C. Gardner, president, New York 
Coffee & Sugar Exchange, got his picture 


taken while explaining the boost was due 
speculation. And he blamed the scare on BUFFALO 13 , WY. 


“inflammatory” stories in newspapers. 
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ID, SURFAG 
Ainnna -) 


“ Ga 


Damp-Tex super-enamel can be 
applied to surfaces despite mois- 
ture, heat, fumes and many other 
extreme conditions. Its water-proof 
film retards deterioration, increases 
efficiency, turns depressing, dingy 
interiors into gleaming, porcelain- 
smooth beauty. Resistant to fun- 
gus, 2% caustic solution, steam 
and lactic acid. One coat covers. 
Comes in white and colors. Used 
in over 4000 plants. Write for our 
trial offer I 


» 
Proved Fungus Resistant Proved Lactic Acid 
by FUNCUS TEST Resistant by ACID TEST 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Canedian Manufacturer: 
Standard Paint & Varnish Co., 
Windsor, Canede 
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ard of identity for bread and rolls, this 
sort of thing will go on until we'll be 
doing away altogether with the use of 
milk and fat products in bread, and 
will be paying for it with our health 
and doctor bills.” 

Washington observers do not believe 
that F&DA is going to modify its 
program significantly because of this 
enthusiasm of the Federated Women’s 
Clubs. Already underway are plans 
which seem to be quite comprehensive 
in covering all of the basic principles 
relating to standards. 


Nutrition Grants 


George A. Sloan, president of The 
Nutrition Foundation, Inec., reported in 
mid-November that the Board of 
Trustees had approved 20 grants-in-aid 
totaling $117,000.00 to 13 universities. 

Mr. Sloan stated that since 1942 the 
Nutrition Foundation has made 185 
grants totaling $2,104,830.63 to 64 
universities and medical centers in the 
U. S. and Canada. 


USDA Research Changes 


Charles H. Fisher has succeeded 
Walter M. Scott as director of the 
Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, New Orleans. Dr. Scott, along 
with John R. Matchett, has been ap- 
pointed assistant chief of USDA’s 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry and will serve in Washing- 
ton as coordinator of the bureau’s re- 
search on cotton and residues. 


Aussie Cooker-Cooler 


When two technologists from the Australian 
government’s canning and_ investigating 
branch visited the U. S. some time ago, 
they kept their eyes wide open. Then they 
went home and developed this canned 


FOOD 
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Dr. Matchett, formerly coordinator 
of food research at the Western Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, Albany, 
Calif., will coordinate the bureau’s 
work on utilization of fruits and vege- 
tables at the four regional laboratories, 
and at a number of bureau field sta- 
tions throughout the country. 


World News 


Spurt in Coffee Prices 
Boon to Latin America 


R10 DE JANEIRO—Unprecedented cof- 
fee prices in New York have brought 
unexpected dollars to Brazil and 
strengthened the government’s hope to 
liquidate commercial indebtedness by 
the end of 1949. 

The black market dollar, bringing 33 
eruzeiros in October, was worth only 
28 early in November. Principal cause 
was that the huge coffee sales at high 
prices had put more dollars into the 
official market. With import licensing 
and exchange controls working fairly 
well, there was less demand for bootleg 
dollars. 

Aithough Brazilian statisties on the 
balance of trade with the U.S. had 
been issued only through July, it was 
clear that this country in the last cou- 
ple of months had been selling the 
U.S. much more than it bought. 

In this situation, the government 
Was firm in repeating that the cruzeiro 





Eastern Publishers 


fruit cooker. It has halved the time for 
cooking and cooling the fruits, they claim, 
doing the job in two stages. In cooking 
stage, cans roll through regulated steam 
jets, after which they gravitate to lower 
section, where cold water jets complete 
operation. 
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Wide World 


Russians Study Fishing 


Here 
technical magazine, which says the project 
“is still in the research stage.” If you want 
to know how it works, ask the Russians. 


is an illustration from a Russian 





would not be devalued (the govern- 
ment buys dollars at 18.38 cruzeiros, 
sells dollars at 18.72 eruzeiros). It 
seemed likely the black market rate 
might drop even below 28. 

The price rise also caught Colom- 
bian coffee men con.pletely by surprise, 
and at a moment when political vio- 
lence makes it doubtful whether the 
new crop ean be gathered completely. 
As far as could be determined from 
Bogota in mid November, losses of the 
crop will be limited to some areas and 
will not be as widespread as some first 
reports made them appear. 

In coffee growing circles, it is be- 
lieved that the present high prices will 
be sustained until the second half of 
1950, when new harvests come on the 
market. But it is also expected that 
good prices will continue, for about 
five years more, at least. Any consider- 
able extension of coffee growing is not 
possible in Colombia, as coffee grow- 
ing is limited to altitudes between 800 
and 1800 meters and these regions are 
well stocked. 


Continuous Butter Maker 
Gets Swiss Tests 


ZuricH—The Escher Wyss Co. here 
is perfecting a new continuous butter- 
making machine claimed capable of 
turning cream into butter in one minute 
instead of the hour or more demanded 
by standard churns. 

The company says the new machine 
transforms fresh cream into aluminum 
foil-packaged slabs of butter in eight 
minutes against the 40 to 60 hours 

(Industry News Continued) 
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PROBLEM: 


Florence Citrus Growers Ass'n., Florence 
Villa, Fla., operated a modern plant, pro- 
ducing high quality single-strength juice. 
The price of this juice was declining sharply. 
Also, can, carton and freight costs were 
rising. Profits fell off. How to use existing 
plant to produce a highly salable canned 
citrus juice—at lower cost? 


SOLUTION: 


Converted from single-strength juice to fro- 
zen concentrate, using a complete Mojonnier 
Lo-Temp Citrus Processing System. 


RESULTS: 


@ 500,000 boxes of fruit processed into 4 to 


1 concentrate between March 1 and June 


15, sold in advance at better margin of 
profit than possible with single-strength juice. 


@ $.45 per box of fruit saved on cans. 
@ $.071 per box of fruit saved on cartons. 
® * $260,000.00 saved on these two 


items alone during 3% months of 
canning. 


Freight costs reduced 7 times. 


More profit for grower, processor, jobber. 
Consumer demand constantly increasing. 


Model A Mojonnier Lo-Temp Evapora- 
tor in plant of Florence Citrus Growers 
Ass'n., Florence Villa, Florida. Unit has 
capacity of 375 gallons of concen- 
trate per hour. 


—first floor view. 


Mojonnier Lo-Temp Processing Systems are doing a big job on the frozen con- 


entrate lines of | 





ding American Processors. Consult with us now for all facts. 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO., 4601 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
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there’s also 

an easier way 
to clean 
| your equipment 
aaa | 


Figuring out easy ways to 

speed-up sanitation in food 
plants is something Oakite has been do- 
ing successfully for fully forty years. 
Here’s how we go about it: 
Into your plant, at your request, Comes 
your local Oakite Technical Service 
Representative. One of the first things he 
does is to check your water condition. 
Then he examines nature of soils to be 
removed. Checks your equipment for 
presence of water-line scale, slime, rust, 
Notes the various types of metals to be 
cleaned. With these vital facts in his pos- 
session, he prescribes a set of alkaline 
and acidic compounds that will exactly 
suit your particular needs. 
Tailored-to-fit cleaning materials plus 
scientifically designed mechanical clean- 
ing equipment are essential for fast, easy, 
economical plant sanitation. Here’s why! 
A man in New York may need Oakite 
Composition No. 63 to clean a blancher, 
while a man in Texas may need Oakite 





an easier way 


Compound No. 32, and a California 
customer gets best results with Oakite 
Compound No. 84M to clean the same 
kind of unit. That's why things like water 
hardness, the kind of soil, sensitivity of 
the underlying surfaces, design of your 
equipment come in for so much attention 
by the Oakite Technical Service Repre- 
sentative. That's why Oakite offers over 
80 materials specially designed to fit 
every condition. 

Now, if you would like to have a recom- 
mendation on one or a hundred cleaning 
jobs, give us a call (or send coupon be- 
low) and we'll go to work on them at no 
cost to you. On the other hand, you might 
like to have the helpful literature listed 
below. No cost—just check your 


preference. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


eee eae 


Oakite Products, Inc., 
| 26G Thames St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Have Representative demonstrate. [j 
Please send free literature about 
© sterilization 


| 
0 steam cleaning | 
| 
l 
| 
| 


© descaling 
)} deodorization 
() bottle and jar 


0 conveyor 
washing 


maintenance 


PBMG ccs cc's eC e eee Wensieweee 
MAIR co bv cacicdeltiownseteese 


eeoeoereeeseseeeeeeeeee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
= OAKITE & 


Specialized Industrial Cleaning 


MATERIALS « METHODS « SERVICE 


FOOD 
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MARCH OF DIMES 


FIGHT 


ts be 
ee Ay 


JANUARY 16-31 


Dimes March Again 


Special significance is attached to this 
year’s March of Dimes, since it follows 
the worst polio year on record. With cash 
reserves low, the drive, January 16 to 31, 
will be relied upon to provide funds to 
meet new epidemics and to continue the 
search for a polio preventive. 





required by conventional systems for 
the same job. This speed-up is ob- 
tained by treating the cream with car- 
bonie acid under pressure, and using 
a compressor which automatically re- 
duces the granular butter to a homo- 
geneous mass with the desired water 
content. 

One of these machines—called Senn 
machines after their inventor—has 
been undergoing tests for several 
months at the Swiss Federal experi- 
mental station in Lucerne. Tests are 
unofficially reported to have been sat- 
isfactory so far. Another machine is 
under construction. 

Here briefly is how the machine 
works: The fresh cream is centrifuged, 
pasteurized, and cooled in the conven- 
tional way. Then it is collected under 
pressure in a tank containing carbonie 
acid. From here is goes to the churn 
where it is whipped into granular but- 
ter in slightly less than a minute. Each 
globule of this butter is thoroughly 
washed in the churn and washing con- 
tinues in the hardener into which the 
butter passes next. Still watery, the 
granular butter then is shunted into a 
compressor which squeezes it into a 
homogeneous mass with the desired 
water content. The butter is trans- 
ferred automatically to a machine 
which euts it into slabs weighing 100 
or 200 g. and wraps them in foil. 
(Industry News Continued) 
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JAMISON-BUILT DOORS 


help (As 


| breweries demand the finest in equipment 
to assure the uniformly high quality of their product. 
That is why Jamison-built cold storage doors were 
selected by The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Company 
of Brooklyn, New York for the refrigerated rooms in 
the brewing process. For nearly 50 years, Jamison 
has been the leading builder of cold storage doors. 


For full information and specifications, 
request Catalog 175. 


6 


Writes 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. -« 
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This has been due largely to consistently building 
doors of rugged, durable design that meet the 
requirements of refrigeration users. 

The standard line of Jamison cold storage doors will 
meet the majority of user requirements for tempera- 
ture, dimensions, application. Special door require- 
ments can be built to specifications. 


The oldest and largest 
builder of cold storage doors in the world 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., U.S.A. 
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Biscuit Equipment Ban 
Set Up in India 


New Detui—No licenses for the 
‘ import of biscuit manufacturing equip- 
ment for new factories will be allowed 
until late 1950, the Indian government 
has announced. The decision is re- 
ported to rest on the fact that the 
country’s present capacity is adequate 
and no greater demands for imported 
grain would be permissible. 





Schedule of Events 


Scales today provide vital account- 
ing data that directly affects your 
costs...and profits! That's why it’s ‘ s 2 | 3 
prof y —s 17-20—National Potato Chip Institute, 13th 
so important to control your costs ‘ annual conference and exhibit; Nether- 
SOLEDO 2 lands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 
; 20—Rutgers University, ice cream manu 
y . | ae > leur — 
Your weight rec- ; en conference, New Brunswick, 
lord ee we - ~ 7 N. J. ; 
rds originate at 31—Joint Conventions and Expositions; 
many points throughout your food a : oe Auditorium, Atlantic Cit) yd 
plant—in receiving, shipping and . Ay National Food Brokers Assn 
in production departments—supply- J National Canners Assn. 25-3 
ing basic inf at that affec , : . e ning Machinery & Supplies Assn 
S ee Sti) acute ee ae 23~24—Canadian Food Processors Assn., an 
your inventories, receivables, pay- z nual convention: Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
Montreal. 
23-Feb. 4—Pennsylvania State College, short 
. . > cre rse int men; Sch¢ 
cost records right—and improve 4 ng ice cream course for plat nen : hool 
ee RE ae : ’ ’ of Agriculture, State College, Pa 
product-quality! Whether it’s receiv- 2. 26~27—National Dairy Council, annual meet- 
ing, batching, ingredi weighi OVER-UNDER SCALES — The Sqecderigh saves ing-winte “rence Salle 
8, bat g, ingred ent we ghing, time in packing, Gilling, check welehing. ing-winter conference; La Salle Ho 
packaging or other weighing opera- tel, Chicago. 
a ? BS — of 7 > ~ v, u th T a 
tions ... look to Toledo. Get —— ; 6-28—Refrigeration Research I yunda o 1, an 
Toled ; i , , , nual meeting; Edgewater Beach Ho- 
winene SEE Pere é 
oledo-engineered accuracy, speec : tel, Chicago. 
27—National Pickle Packers Assn., mid- 
winter meeting; Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Weight Control. Toledo Scale ae : , York City. 28—Rally, Chalfonte- 
Company, Toledo 12. Ohi : T , = Haddon Hall; Atlantic City 
i re sta hes - 28-31—National American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Assn., annual convention; Am- 
bassador Hotel, Atlantic City. 
30-Feb. 2—American Warehousemen’s Assn. 
SHIPPING AND RECEIVING SCALES — Toledo Be ; : 
Accuracy prevents small errors from multi- 59th annual meeting, Edgewater 
plying into big losses! Beach Hotel, Chicago 
31-Feb. 4—National Assn. of Frozen Food 


F Oo oO D b ecomes M Oo AG E Y oe & National ~— ers — 
a st tion; g “ 
oO n yo u r Ss CA L ES! “nigra gga n ongress Ho 


Errors made at the scale 
stay wrong forever. 


January 


with 


accuracy! 


ables and the final profit figure! 
Toledo has the scales to start your 


and dependability all the way! Send 
for bulletin) 2020 on Modern 





February 


There is no chance to 6-18—Pennsylvania State College, _short 
a course on market milk and milk su- 
recheck; either the food pervision; School of Agriculture, State 
College, Pa. 
a ; ; Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
s alan shipped or has lost its tries, 20th annual fact-finding con- 
— \ ws identity in the general sige gaan Auditorium, Kansas 
wh mp become ae : 7 7 , ee x City, Mo. 
| gars stock. You've got to be ( Pennsylvania State College, short 
right —_— weigh it right course in testing milk, cream and other 
dale ada dial dairy products; College of Agriculture, 
wi oledo. State College, Pa. 


March 
6- 9—American Society of Bakery Engineers, 
rou the W. 26th annual meeting; Edgewater 
ay Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


27-29—American Dairy Assn., annual meet- 
ing; Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 
—End 


product has been 


oun 
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THOUSANDS OF MANUFACTURERS in scores of in- 
dustries have found that Wissco Woven Wire 
Conveyor Belts speed production—cut costs. 
Time cycle, temperature and speed can be easily 
controlled and manual attention is reduced to 
minimum proportions 


Wissco Metal Conveyor Belts are the accepted 
standard for the heat treatment of metals, glass 
and ceramic ware and for processing of foods 
and other products. Whether your processing 
operation involves extremes in temperature, 
chemical action or other destructive factors, 
Wissco Belts are built to take it, for they are made 
of Monel, Stainless Steel, Bronze and other non- 
corrosive metals. They offer you these cost-cutting 
advantages: 







































































| «ee WISSCO BELTS SPEED 


PRODUCTION 


Open Weave Construction— Permitting free air 
circulation; free drainage. 

Extreme Flexibility— Belts will operate over small 
diameter pulleys. 

Adaptability — Built to withstand corrosion, abra- 
sion, freezing or brazing temperatures. 

Simplicity of Design — Easily made endless; read- 
ily repaired in case of accidental damage. 
Minimum Operating Costs — Greatest load carry- 
ing capacity per unit weight and low thermal capac- 
ity mean fuel economy. 

Send for our illustrated booklet showing types 
and advantages of numerous conveyor belt con- 
structions. And, if you have any questions on 
conveyor belts, their use and application. .. we will 
be happy to cooperate in solving your problem. 


WISSCO METAL CONVEYOR BELTS ARE BEING USED IN: 


Annealing Ovens, Baking Ovens, Brazing Furnaces, Canning, Ceramic Products, Chemical Processing, Decorating Glass, Dehydrating Food, Degreasing, Frozen Foods, Hardening Furnaces, Infra-Red Drying 


* beside METAL CONVEYOR BELTS 


A PRODUCT OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION OF THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


Belt Sales Office and Plant — 56 Sterling St., Clinton, Mass. + Executive Office—500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
Sales Offices—Boston + Buffalo * Chattanooga * Chicago + 


+ Denver + New York + Philadelphia 


Pacific Coast Subsidiary —The California Wire Cloth Corp., Oakland 6, California 
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Better Maneuverability saves osuvery nme 
WITH ALL THESE extra 


COST-SAVING ADVANTAGES 











LIBBY’S famous food products 
are helped along to the gro- 
€er’s shelf in the Chicago area 
by this great new White 3000. 
Narrow roadways, limited 
warehouse aisle space and 
congested Chicago traffic are 
real tests for the usefulness 
of this completely new truck 
which is saving time in every 
phase of delivery. 

This new kind of truck is 
miles ahead for specialized 
delivery service because it 
sets a new standard in truck 
efficiency. Its functional de- 
sign.. its new w eight distri- 
bution principle...its revolu- 


tionary approach to reducing 
truck maintenance costs— 
these are all exclusive advan- 
tages that make the new White 
3000 a profitable investment 
that pays dividends for years. 

And the White Quality 
which operators can measure 
in terms of fuel economy, 
low maintenance cost and 
long life, makes the new 
White 3000 your answer to 
today’s truck problems. 

Your White Representative 
will be glad to show you how 
the sensational new White 
3000 can be profitably used 
in your business. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 


Cleveland 1, Ohio, U. S. A. 
THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED @ FACTORY AT MONTREAL 
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1 Saves driver time and 
energy. 

2 Power-lift cab for complete 
accessibility and lower 
maintenance cost. 


New Safety features. 





creasing overall length... 
greater load capacity. 


Operating economy... 
powerful, rugged for all 
kinds of deliveries. 


¥ 
4 Longer body without in- 
5 








IMPROVED VISIBILITY IN ALL DIRECTIONS. . 
HELPS THE DRIVER BE A BETTER DRIVER 














SUPER POWER 
3000 
— Tips its cab to service 
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Changes in Food Supplies 





Production 


AMERICAN CHEESE output in October 
declined 17 percent under September 
and was | percent under October, 1948. 
Total for the month was 61,205,000 Ib. 
Compared with the 1943-47 October 
average, however, production was up 
4 percent. The September-October 
drop in 1948 was only 13 percent, while 
the five-year average seasonal decline 
was 14 percent. 


Ice CrEAM production, in October, esti- 
mated at 37,255,000 gal., was 4 percent 
year but 14 percent 
smaller than the 1943-47 average for 
the The seasonal deeline was 
18 percent, which compares with a 34 
percent drop in 1948, and a five-year 
average decline of 17 percent. 


above a ago, 


month. 


turned out in Oc 
103,130,000 Ib. This 
was 12 percent more than was pro- 
duced in October 1948 and 6 percent 
above the five-year average tor the 
Seasonally, production fell 10 
percent, compared with declines of 4 
percent in 1948, and 11 percent in the 


CREAMERY BUTTER 


tober came to 


month. 


five-vear averages. 


MARGARINE production totaled 72,569,- 
000 Ib. in October, which compares with 
76,022,000 Jb. in Oetober 1948. The 
1944-45 for the month was 
65,755,000 Tb. 


average 


CANNED Corn packed in 1949 
amounted to 29,795,000 
24/2’s basis, according to the National 
Canners Association. The 1948 pack 


reaghed 31,483,000 eases. 


cases on a 


CANNED PEACHES produced in 1949 
totaled 19,154,971 214’ 
basis, in the NCA compilation. This 
compares with 17,381,000 cases packed 


the previous year. 


cases on a 


Materials 


CucuMBER crops were placed at 11,- 
806,000 bu., in the BAE preliminary 
estimates, which is about 20 percent 
above the 1948 harvest of 9,847,000 bu. 


PIMIENTOS for processing were esti- 
mated at 23,300 tons, approximately 
30 percent more than the 1948 output 
of 17,880 tons. 


GREEN Lima Beans for canning, freez- 
ing and other processing, were esti- 
mated at 82,210 tons, exceeding the 
1948 harvest of 68,780 tons by about 
17 percent. 
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Spinacu for processing should reach 
79,020 tons, a 63 percent advance over 
the 1948 harvest of 48,540 tons. 


Stocks and Storage 
Stocks of selected fruits and vege- 
tables in canners’ hands, November 1, 
are here compared with Nov. 1, 1948 
stocks. Compilation is in actual cases. 
(Add 000): 
Nov. 1 
1949 
Sweet corn . 
Peas ‘ 
Red pitted cherries 
Sweet cherries 
Apricots .. 
Baby foods 


FrozeEN FISH AND SHELLFISH in stor- 
November 1 reached 157,553,774 
lb. which compares with 150,507,730 
lb. held a month earlier, and 148,049, 
055 |b. in storage Nov. 1, 1948. 


age 


CoLtp STORAGE occupancy in publie 


warehouses increased 7 points during 
October to reach 67 pereent on Novem 


ber 1, the high point for the year. 


FREEZER occupaney stood at 70 percent 
on November 1, an increase of 3 points 
While both cooler and 


oceupaney 


over October 1. 


freezer remained — below 
average, they were much improved over 
recent months. 


Indexes 


business ac 
the 
183.2 


Business Week’s index ot 


tivity week 
the 


week betore and 158.1 a month earlier. 


jumped to 186.6 for 


ending December 3, trom 


A year earlier it was 199.1. 


THE INDEX on foods, com 
piled by the New York Journal of Com 


COMMODITY 


merce, Was 173.3 for the week ending 
December 9, compared with 174.1 for 
the previous week, 177.0 for November, 
and 184.2 for December, 1948. 


CONSTRUCTION 





Total 
-Awarded 
December 1949 
(thou- (thou- 
sands sands) 
Bakery $150 $7,501 

Beverages Of 2,650 

Canning and 
Preserving 

Cold Storage 

Confectionery 

Grain Mill Prod 
ucts 

Ice, Manufac 
tured 

Meats and Meat 
Products 

Milk Products 

Miscellaneous 


Pending 
(thou- 
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Low Cost Fortifiers Help 
Meet Tougher Competition! 


NE added low cost nutritional 
fortifier can spark advertis- 

ing and sales... provide fresh 
appeals to consumers... put you 
far ahead of your competitors! 
One of our technical men will 
be pleased to consult with you. 
No obligation! Special Products 
Division, STANDARD BRANDS IN- 
CORPORATED, New York 22, N.Y. 


VITAMIN D PRODUCTS: Hy-Dee Irradiated 
Dry Yeast, Irradiated Dry Yeast Type 
700-H, Viosterol (Irradiated Ergosterol). 


NATURAL B-COMPLEX PRODUCTS: Pure Pri- 
mary Dry Yeast (brewers’ type), Bee-Flex 
Products, Yeast Extracts, Yeast Extract 
and Liver, Fortified Yeast with Iron. 


Fleischmann’'s 


"First For Food fortification" 





™ cage 
See 


/ “Our best ads 
installed...” 


A bettery of 20 p= orem, 
14’ x 24° - 
wood stave tanks eee 
a 
COOLING TOWERS 
WOOD TANKS 


WOOD PIPE 


: MULTI-FIN UNITS 
since 1903 


/ Santa 


TANK & TOWER CO. 
ENGINEERS © FABRICATORS * ERECTORS 
5401S 


Branches 
sa, Houston 


Boyle Ave., Los 
New York, B 
San Fro 


Angeles 


| 


! 
STAINLESS TANKS 
\ 
\ 


\ 


\ 
\ 
\ 
1 
\ 
\ 


\ 
J 





Take advantage of these 


tremendously concentrated, new 


FLAVOR MATERIALS 


These flavors represent the first commercial 
application of a series of original discoveries 
made in our laboratories in the course of long- 
term, advanced research. 

Remarkable duplications, previously un- 
known, of the flavors and odors of natural 
compounds have been achieved through 
newly acquired, exact knowledge. 

Raspberry Concentration in these materials has been 
Pineapple carried to a very high degree, far surpassing 
Blood Orange previously known limits in many cases. More 
Grape than half of them are used, under ordinary 
Banana circumstances, in a ratio of about one part 
Cherry to ten thousand. 

Butterscotch The high standards of uniformity possible 
Apricot in laboratory-controlled, synthetic construc- 
tion is a fundamental characteristic of the 
entire group. 

These are specialized flavors, designed ex- 
pressly for use in industry. Manufacturers are 
finding them of immediate, dollars-and-cents 
j ’ wm «(vclue. 

FIRMENICH & CIE, 


RS 


sset DE 
NAEF & CIE, 


cee FIRMENICH & CO. 


250 WEST 18th STREET, NEW YORK JI, N. Y. 





Our flavor catalogue 


is now available 


t 


CHUST. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 612 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE * IN CANADA: CARAMEED, LTD., 350 WALLACE AVENUE, TORONTO * GENEVA, SWITZERLAND . . . . PARIS, FRANCE 
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GILBERT C. SWANSON 
has been named president of 
G. A. Swanson & Sons, 
Omaha, to fill vacancy cre- 
ated by the sudden death of 
his father. Since joining — sist 
company in 1926, he has 
worked in all phases of the 
business, and most recently 
was manager of production. 


studied 


well 


Industry 


Associated Independent Corn Canners 
election of the following 
officers: John Kraemer, presi 
Bartel Silver Reynold 


vice presidents ; 


announces 
new 
dent; G. and 
Peterson, Kdward 


Mar 


Organiza 


Dunlap, treasurer; and Byrne 
cellus, secretary-treasurer. 
tion has plans for national long range 


merchandising program. 


American Institute of Baking, Chi 


cago, has received appropriations to 


equip some of its new laboratories. 
The New York Bakers Club has given 
$25,000 to furnish the pilot and ex 
perimental bake shop. The New Eng 
Association will donate 


land Bakers 


equipment for bacteriological studies 
in one of the research laboratories; 
and Helms Bakeries, Los Anveles, 


Kjeldahl 


will 


completely equip the new 


lab. 


American Bakeries Co., Rocky Mount, 
N. C., has announced plans for con 


struction of a new baking plant to 


eost about $1,000,000, 


Chicago, has awarded 


7,000,000-bu 


Carhill, Inc., 
contract for a 
to its present 10,500,000-bu.-capacity 


addition 
grain elevator. 

Clinton Industries, Inc., St. Louis, 
recently changed its name to Clinton 
Foods, Ine. Company also elected J. 1. 
Moone and B. C. 


presidents. 


Skinner as vice 


FOOD INDUSTRIES, 


DR. HARRY COHEN is now 
head of 
department 

Laboratories, 
pany consultant, he will as- 
customers 
facturing 


of Illinois and Wisconsin, as top 
as Cal. Tech. 


JANUARY, 


ompanies 


Chicago research 1931 executive 
of Florasynth 
Inc, As com- named 


has been 


ceed his father, 
Henry Meinhold 
tion marks first 
executive 


with manu- 
problems. He 
the Universities 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 


plans to start production of frozen 


orange juice concentrate at its Ex- 


change Orange Products Co. plant, 


Ontario, Calif. 


T. H. Estabrooks Co., Montreal, Can 
ada, is reported centralizing its opera- 
tions in a newly eonstructed $300,000 
plant. 

St. Joseph, 


M. K. Goetz Brewing Co. 


Mo., plans to resume the manufacture 


of ‘*near beer’’ of prohibition days 
The brew is expected to prove popular 


in meeting the demands of drinkers in 


dry states. 


Grant Packing Cor>. has been formed 
$750,000 frozen citrus 
Plant City, Fla 
Privately financed, the firm is headed 
W. Horsey of Toronto, Canada, 
Plant 


have a rated capacity of 1,130,000 gal. 


to operate a 


concentrate plant at 


by BS 


and St. Petersburg. Fla will 


of juice per 140 days. 

Koerber Brewing Co., Hast Toledo, 
Ohio, has suspended operations pend 
The 1O-v1 old 
brewery has a rated capacity of 140, 
had 


$350,090 on an extensive 


Ing eorganization, 


000 bbl. Sinve the war, the firm 


spent about 


modernization and construction pro 


vram. 


Maumee Preserving Co., Toledo, Ohio, 


is now manufacturing a line of mus 


tard and pickles to be sold under the 
Maumee-brand label. Firm was origi 
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H. E. MEINHOLD, 
vice-presi- 
dent of Duffy-Mott Co., Inc., 
president 
and board chairman to suc ods 
the late 
His elec- 
change in 
since 
pany was formed in 1914. 


ALLYN C. BEARDSELL, 
formerly headquarters sup- 
srvisor of merchandise pack- 


since 


aging and warehouse meth- 
with Western Electric 
Co., has resigned his post to 
accept an appointment to 
staff of Container Labora- 
tories, Inc., of New York, 
San Francisco and Chicago. 


com- 


nally in the distributing business, but 
recently purchased processing equip 
Harbauer Co. plant, 


ment from the 


now being dismantled. 


McGough Bakeries Corp., Birming 
ham, Ala., plans a $300,000 moderniza 
tion program 

Richstone’s Bakery, Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada, has started a $50,000 exter 


its present facilities 


Santa Clara Packing Co. 


i large, modern plant 


Sunshine Biscuits, Inc 
nnounce «let 
** better hou 
Plan 


tion of branel 


npany 


houses from coast 

Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Ltd, 
Waterloo, Ont., Canada, subsidiary of 
Distillers Ltd. 1s 
building a $1,000,000 rack-warehouse 
extension to its plant. 


Corp. sengeriat 


Shen-Valley Meat Packers, a coopera- 
tive plant at Va., re- 
cently dedicated its $1,500,000 
building. 


Tin berv ille, 


new 


Dayton, Ono, 


Sucher Packing Co., 
recently installed a new cutting floor. 
It handles a capacity of 1,000 hogs a 
dav. 

Men, Jol 





Get AMERICAN Reduction Drives 


FLEXIBLE! 
FROM STOCK! 


for speeds 
under 154 R.P.M. 


hry 
ay 1/) 


4 


oN 


, 


WILLIAM B. BRADLEY, head of the 
American Institute of Baking labora- 
tories since 1945, was recently ap- 
pointed scientific director to succeed 
Dr. Franklin C. Bing, resigned. 


Personnel 


Herbert E. Apple, Jr., has been 
appointed assistant general manager 
of production for the Birds Kye- 
Snider Division of General Foods 
Corp. Sueceeding him as eastern pro 
duction manager will be John M. 


Seaman. 


Thomas W. Balfe, vice-president and 
director of sales of National Distillers 
Products Corp., was elected president 
of the White Rock Corp., wholly 
Every component of the American Reduction Drive is a STANDARD item owned subaidiaty of apeoapoyy me 
available from distributors’ stocks! By using STANDARD reducers, STANDARD tillers, He succeeds H. I. Peffer, who 
motors, STANDARD V-belts, and STANDARD sheaves, your slow-speed 
problems are solved. Here are remarkable economies: Lower in first cost. 
Less expensive to install (no bulky supports or foundations). Less expensive 
to maintain. Six sizes of Reduction Units give you any speed below 154 
* m. operate to a ». pe drive is different because the reducer tinental Baking Co. He takes the place 
is mounted directly on the shaft of the driven machine—PUTTING THE of Terrelton E. Smith, who has been 
GEARS WHERE THEY BELONG—on the slow-speed end of the drive! transferred to manage the firm’s 
Over 50,000 installations prove its ability to cut costs. Jamaica, Long Island, plant 


becomes chairman of the board. 


DeWitt L. Beach has been appointed 


manager of the Buffalo plant of Con 


The Cinerican Pulley Company © 4266 Wissahickon Ave. ¢ Phila. 29, Pa. W. Harold Brenton, Des Moines, Lowa, 


was recently nominated as a director 
of Swift & Co., Chicago. 


M C H. O. Breuer has been appointed by 
q the Syntomatic Corp., New York City, 


Sear to represent the firm in Mexico and 
Central America. 


Ralph B. Brenan, formerly president 


and managing direetor of T. H. Esta 


n how t V 
‘netallations. eos a 2 7 : ' , : 
ed installa’ ~ Drives Data BOOK. ee H brook Co., has been named managing 
. The American ae ; a 
f Th 9 i—: director of G. E. Barbour Co., St. 
John, New Brunswick, Canada. 


_COMPANY _- _ L. E. Clifcorn, director of the prod 
eaees : eid ucts and processes research division, 
: = — i aananeee Continental Can Co., Chieago, has 
‘dips Fs : been eleeted chairman of the Division 

(Men, Jobs, Companies Continued) 
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PROBLEM 


AND GET THIS 
(Thoroughly 


e000 G bette iy faster MIX THESE blended. even 


IN THESE AMOUNTS NOT THIS 
sol ay to or. 
— tS, ocarea) 
oe ’ 
difficult 


Diagram shows how oa minute proportion of ene 
material is thoroughly blended with a large ameunt 
of another in a Simpson Intensive Mixer (tep circle) os 


compared te ordinary mixing methods (bottom circle). 


A large midwest spice manufacturer had dif- 
ficulty in uniformly mixing and blending a 
proportionately smal! amount of Cream of Spice 
into a carrier. The seasoning was not thorough- 
ly dispersed in the carrier in the first mixing 
operation in a ribbon type mixer, and a time- 
consuming grinder operation was necessary to 
complete the dispersion. A Simpson Intensive 
Mixer was installed and, in a single operation, 
thorough, more rapid blending was accom- 
plished. 

Simpson Intensive Mixers are being used in a 
wide variety of food processing applications, 
in capacities from 1% to 50 cu. ft. Let a National 

Engineer show you how these versatile 
mixers can cut costs and improve quality. 


THE MULLING PRINCIPLE OF MIXING 


The unique “mulling action’ of a Simpson 
Intensive Mixer is comparable to the rubbing, 
kneading and smearing action of a mortar and 
pestle. This kind of mixing action eliminates any 
“balling” of materials and quickly effects a 
thorough dispersion of the elements in the mix. 
The result is a finished product of uniform 
quality. Because of the positive contro! obtained 
throughout this process, it is known as ‘'Con- 


trolled Mixing." 


Ni NATIONAL Engineering Company 


Jutenséu 614 Machinery Hall Bldg. ¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 


M i X 3 RS Manufacturers and Selling Agents for Continental European Countries—The George Fischer Steel & tron Works, Schaffhausen, 
Switzerland, For the British Possessions, Excluding Canada and Australia—August’s Limited, Halifax, England. For Canada— 
Dominion Engineering Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada. For Australia and New Zealand —Gibson, Battle & Co., Pty., Ltd., Sydney, Australia 
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Men, Jobs, Companies 


\ 355 ways to CUT 


Industrial Wheel and Caster 


INVENTORIES 


DR. W. HASSID, professor of plant 
nutrition in the University of Cali 
fornia, Berkeley, has been elected 
chairman of the ACS's division of 
sugar chemistry and technology. He 
succeeds Dr. W. W. Pigman, associate 
professor of chemistry at U. of Ala 
bama. 


of Agricultural & Food Chemistry, 
American Chemical Society. He su 
ceeds Car] R. Fellers. 


George S. Coble las been re-elected 
president and treasurer of Coble 
Dairy Products, Inc., Lexington, N. C 


W. J. Henning was appointed a di- 
rector and assistant general manager 
for Eastern Canada for Robin Hood 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, Canada, 


Marvin H. Walker, former general 
manager of the Florida Citrus Com 
mission, has been eleeted general man- 


v 
friciency: ; : : 
st ager of the Florida Citrus Canners 


\ALS . ‘ 
ER Cooperative. 


Associated Industry 


Allis-Chalmers has named Max L. 
Murdock manager of the centrifugal 
pump department at its Norwood, 
Ohio, plant. He succeeds H. C. Gaton, 
retired. 


et 
wren oy York 


The Day Co. of Minneapolis has 
opened a sales and service office in 
5 but Chicago under the direction of Frank 
io Stree’: Ss . “ie ° 
mero MATERIAL be F. Vytlaeil. 
; THE — 
The J. H. Day Co. and Day, Inc. of 
Cincinnati, bakery machinery makers, 
have been sold for $3,500,000 to a 
corporation headed by Martin H. Mil- 
ler, formerly vice-president of Amer- 
ican Machine & Foundry Co. of New 
York. Name of firm will henceforth 
be J. H. Day Co., Ine. 
(Men, Jobs, Companies Continued 





CASTER RIGS * HAND TRUCKS 
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UNITED packages are not alike. Each one is 
engineered specifically to fit your needs and 
requirements. Each one is designed to your in- 
dividual product. UNITED never designs pack- 
ages “alike as two peas in a pod.” 





UNITED Packages are: 
labor saving set up quickly 
skillfully engineered product recognition 
time saving fill freely 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE UNITED TODAY, WE ARE READY TO SHOW YOU WHY 
1T PAYS TO PACKAGE WITH UNITED 





Folding Cartons and Package Specialties From Pulp to Finished Product 


CARTON PLANTS: VICTORY MILLS, SYRACUSE, COHOES, BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
SPRINGFIELD, 0O.; BOARD MILLS: LOCKPORT, THOMSON, N. Y., URBANA, O. 
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Men, Jobs, Companies 


A New Impr oved Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York City, 


has appointed George B. Greenwood 
UNIV SAL COLLOID AGENT as manager of industrial relations de- 
partment and Irving S. White as man- 


ager of the industrial engineering de- 








partment. 


IT SUSPENDS... General Controls, Glendale, Calif., 
IT GELS... announces opening of new factory 
IT EMULSIFIES ... branch office facilities in Minneapolis, 


Buffalo, alti % 
IT STABILIZES ... uffalo, and Baltimore 


iT THICKENS... Hyster Co., Portland, Ore., has named 
William H. Kilkenny general man- 
ager of the firm’s Huntington Park, 
. 2 Calif., office. 
We are now producing from Carragheen two new improved 
types of gelose. One of them should be the answer to your 
emulsifying, suspending, thickening or stabilizing problems. MRM Co., Inc., Brooklyn, has ap- 
KRIM-KO GEL is an all-purpose colloid-assistant. Properly 
used, it has been proved effective in many of the most exact- manager of the liquid filling equip- 
ing food, pharmaceutical and industrial applications. ment division 
CARRAGAR is an agar-type gelatin which forms tender, 
fruit-like gels over a wide pH range. It does not require r. Ub 
acidulation to produce desired results. Mack Trucks, Inc., New York City, 
Send for free liberal working samples for experimental use. has named Albert G. Crockett man- 


pointed Samuel S. Smith as general 


ager of distributor sales for Mack- 
International Motor Truck Corp. 


Read Machinery Division of The 
Standard Stoker Co., Inc., York, Pa., 
announces appointment of Leslie R. 
SPATS ert PROPUCTS ‘DIVISION Pabst as factory representative in the 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS. states of Missouri, Kansas, and 
Nebraska. 





Renew Filter Co., Chic $60 announces 
appointment of Ernest J. Rosado as 
special representative for its new 
vacuum fat filter. 


WALI fe 
“Sanitor’ 


sO QUICK, . and president of the Coca-Cola Bot- 
sO EASY Sele 3 . tling Works, Greenwood, Miss.—Nov. 


15, at a Chattanooga hospital follow 


To Take Down s op iP j ing a short illness 
and Clean! 7 | 


Deaths 


Thomas S. Ferrell, secretary of Coca- 
Cola Co. (Thomas), Ine., Chattanooga, 


Feat You Want Charles Herendeen, {(), retired presi 
eatures ° an a ‘ 
Positive Pieesiancenar = dent of Charles Herendeen & Sons, 
pump To remove the pump from power and drive Inec., Chicago flour millers—Nov. 7 
Smooth, even flow assembly —just pick it up—nothing to in Chicago. 
Fewer parts loosen. It’s ready to move to central clean- 
bgp ing. If you prefer, dismantle the unit where Clarence Norman Lovell, 75, president 
see tenis it is. Just 5 large, simple parts, and “O” of Lovell & Covel Confectionery Co., 
ring seal and 4 clamp screws. Cambrid ge, Mass.—Nov. 8 at Melrose, 
Mass 











You save time and expense with this new 
all sanitary pump. Griffith H. Riddle, president and re 
Ask for free bulletin DIOOE. It gives you <n hea ad pM I ges 
the complete Story. Nov. 27 py his ae York residence 


after a long illness. 


& & 
Pump ComPANY Charles T. Wegner, 57. founder and 
i Wy president of Jel Sert Co., Chicago 
Cedar Falls, lowa Nov. 6 in Miami, Fla, after a long 


illness End 
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STURTEVANT 
Viti! 


AIR SEPARATORS 








CUT PRODUCTION 


@ Increase production of Fines up to 300% 
@ Capacities from '/; to 50 Tons per hour 
@ Finenesses from 40 to 325 mesh and finer 


Large or small plants can increase output of 
accurately sized dry materials and cut costs, 
too, with Sturtevant Whirlwind Air Separators. 


These highly efficient separators select a con- 
tinuously uniform product of any desired fine- 
ness from 40 to 325 mesh and finer. Used in 


TIME AND COSTS 


combination with mills, they will increase pro- 
duction by as much as 300%... cut power 
costs up to 50%. 

Large feed opening, rugged construction, ease 
of adjustment, low power consumption assure 
economy of operation and minimum upkeep. 
Write for Bulletin 087 today. 


STURTEVANT MILL CO. 


106 CLAYTON STREET, BOSTON 22, MASS 








SWING-SLEDGE MILLS for 
coarse and medium reduction (1° 
to 20 mesh.) Open door accessi- 
poe Soft, moderately hard, tough 
or fib 


several types and many sizes. 





ROTARY FINE CRUSHERS for 
intermediate and fine reduction 
(i” to 4%”). Open door aecessi- 
bility. Soft or moderately hard 
materials. Efficient granulators. 
Excellent Fen meg Crushers 


Built io i n 
preceding Pulverizers. Many sizes. 


rous substances. 





RING ROLL MILLS for medium 
and fine reduction (10 to 200 
mesh) hard or soft materials. Oper- 
ate in closed circuit with Screen or 
Air Separator. Open door accessi- 
bility. No scrapers, plows, or 
shields. 


MOTO-VIBRO SCREENS screen 
anything screenable Classihed 
vibrations. Unit construcuon— 
any Capacity. Open door accessi- 
bility. Open and closed models 
with or without feeders. Many 
types and sizes—" to 60 mesh 
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WHICH PACKAGE 
SUITS YOUR PRODUCT? 


Purse-size 


with hinge cover 


Flat, airtight 
keyopener 


Pocket-size 


“VERSATILITY. . that may solve 


Oblong airtight 
keyopener 


a packaging problem for you 


High-vacuum, 
keyopener 


On this page you see thirteen different types of con- 
tainers, adaptable to hundreds of different packaging 
problems and in actual use by scores and scores of 
different industries. 
What you do not see here are the many other types of 
containers pioneered and developed by Canco. 
Double-tight a : ke 
reclosure Now—add it all up—and you get versatility, the art 
of being many-sided, in creating packages for hundreds 
of specific packaging problems. 





Screw-top rm.: H % i 
for liquids This art has been practiced by Canco since 1901. 


There is hardly a major development in metal and 
fibre packaging that this keen, alert organization has 
shiiiniit not pioneered. 
| Sealed can When you remember that Canco service also includes 
advice on processes, filling, closing, label design, and 
marketing, you can see that there are definite advan- 
tages to doing business with a versatile package man- 
ufacturer. 


| Sifter-top 
package 





CALL GED FIRST 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Hamilton, Canada 
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Books 





Milk Bacteria 


Pracrican Datry BacrerioLo 
Paul R. Elliker. Published 
Graw-ITill Book Co., 330 W. 42 
New York 18, N. Y., 1949. 391 pag 
64x91 in.; cloth. Price, $4. 

The tundamental and leading role 
bacteriology plays in the production, 
processing, and distribution of dairy 
products is emphasized in this latest 
addition to the MeGraw-Hill series on 
agricultural sciences. 

In the first four chapters, the nature 
and activity of microorganisms com 
monly found in milk are explained. 
From there on, the book deals with 
the microbiology of the various dairy 
Methods for determining 


the sanitary quality of milk and milk 


products. 


produets are also discussed. 

This little volume provides a prac 
tical guide to dairy bactericlogy and 
should be valuable to dairy plant work 
| 


ers, Inspectors, fieldmen, and = dairy 


farmers. 


Facts and Figures 


De Lavan ENGINEERING HANDBOOK. 
Edited by Austin H. Church and Hans 
Published by De Laval 
Steam Turbine Co., {dvertising 
De pt., Trenton 2, N J.. 1949. 265 
Leather compound. 


Gartmann. 


pages; 5328 m.; 
Price, $2. 

Designed to facilitate the work of 
power plant, industrial and design en- 
gineers, this handbook of reference 
data, information and formulas is 
divided into these seven main sections: 
data, 
steam pumps, 
IMO pun >=. centrifugal compressors, 
helieal worm 
reduction geais 


General information and 


turbir«s, centrifugal 


reduction gears, and 


Applied Science 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY, Fifth Edition. 
By Emil Raymond Riegel. Published 
by Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y., 1949. 
1.015 pages; 64x91in.; cloth. Price, $7. 

funda- 
chemistry, the 


In a work devoted 
mentals of applied 
sweeping wartime developments offer 
a profound challenge. Thi- fifth edi- 
tion, therefore, stands wiih the first in 
its value to the general reader. 

The primary purpose of the author 
and his collaborators has been to pre- 
sent a picture of an industry, a process, 
or an installation such as might be 
gained by the reader’s personal study. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES, 


JANUARY, 


And where pertinent, the author de 
scribes the developments—from basic 
chemical reactions to finished produets. 

Fcod chemists wi!! find their own 
field represented by such basie studies 
as those on sugars; water, and indus 
trial waste disposal; yeast activity; 
animal and vegetable oils and fats; 
and essential oils. But of equal value 
to any chemist-——and to the non-teehni 
cal reader—is the glimpse of the whole 
of the chemical industry and the rich 
reterences provided by this work, 

Dr. Riegel is professor of industrial 


chemistry at the University of Buffalo. 


Study in Oils 


Tre Essentran Orns, Volume 3. By 
Ernest Guenther. Published by D. 
Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 1949. 777 


pages; 64x94 in.; cloth. Price, $10. 


Monographs on individual oils make 
up this third volume. They describe 
the origins of the oils, plant cultivation, 
technies of distillation, yield, proper 
ties and composition, total production, 
and industrial uses. 

Only those oils that are technically 
important and actually used in the in 
dustry, or that have commercial possi 
bilities, are included. The author has 
utilized not only his own leng experi 
ence in the field, but that of Fritzsche 
Bros., of which he is technical director, 
along with the assistance of planters, 
producers of essential oils, and dealers 
throughout the world. 


Government Publications 


THe Wortp SuGar Sirvation. U.S. 
Department of Agric ulture. Septem 
ber 1949. Unnumbered document. A 
review of present supply and consump 
tion factors, with complete world sta 
tistics. 


MetTHops OF DETERMINING THE OIL 
CONTENT OF TUNG FRUITS AND Factors 
Arrectina It. U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Circular No. 806 Price, 
10e. 


VALUE OF A Con- 
Composed EwN 


MILK-PRODUCTION 
CENTRATE MIXTURE 
TIRELY OF SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE By- 
propucts. U. S. Department of Agri 
culture. Circular No. 811. Price, 5¢ 
Shows important feed markets avail- 
able for food plant byproduets. 


By P. A. 
Agri- 


TestinG MILK AND CREAM. 
Wright. U. S. Department of 
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Simply place an ATI Cook-Chex 
retort tag on each basket 
before cooking. When tag turns 
green, you know the food is 
fully cooked. 


ATI Cook-Chex retort tags are 
unfailingly accurate. They 
guarantee you against human 
error. They safeguard consumer 
good-will and company profits. 


ATI Cook-Chex prevent waste 
or spoilage, and they cost so 
little. Less than 1/50¢ per case. 


THESE LEADING RETORT CANNERS 
USE ATI COOK-CHEX: 


Burnham & Grocery Store 
Morrill Co. Products Co. 

=. Packing Hunt Foods, Inc. 

orp. ; 

College Inn Food pyar nea a Co. 
Products Co. ° Dee 

The Columbia roducts 
Conserve Co. S. E. Mighton Co. 

Concord Foods, Inc. — Canning 


Elkhorn Cannin . 
Co. ~ Nu-Trishus 


D. E. Foote & Co. Products Corp. 

Gerber’s Baby Riviera Packing Co. 
Foods Sun Harbor 

Gorton-Pew Packing Co. 
FisheriesCo.,Ltd. Sylmar Packing Co. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
AND COMPLETE INFORMATION 


ASEPTIC—THERMO INDICATOR CO. 
S000 W. JEFFERSON BLVD., DEPT. 3444 
LOS ANGELES 16, CALIF. 
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culture. Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 161. Price, 15e. Revised 1949 
edition. Approved official test methods. 
A comprehensive pocket manual. 


Is yours a problem of 


Syrup TREATMENT OF APPLE SLICES 
FOR FREEZING PRESERVATION. Bureau 
of Agricultural & Industrial Chemis- 
try. AIC-253. Mimeographed. 


PUBLICATIONS AND PATENTS OF THE 
Eastern ReGionaL Researcn Lasor- 
atory, 1939—June 1949. Bureau 
of Agricultural & Industrial Chemistry. 
AIC-180, including Supplements 1, 
2, and 3. Mimeographed, Request 
from Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory, Philadelphia 18, Pa. A 
revision including original issue of this 
bulletin and supplements which have 
been issued before. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING PROVISIONS; 
Un1ION-MANAGEMENT COOPERATION, 
PLant EFFIciIENCY, AND TECHNOLOGI- 
CAL CHANGE. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Department of Labor, Bulletin 
No. 908-10. Price, 25e. 


Dairy Propucts. FAO Commodity 
Series. Bulletin No. 16. Price, 50e. 
Available from either Food & Agricul- 
ture Organization, 1201 Connecticut 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., or 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York ar, NN. 


Fats anp Ors. FAO Commodity 
Series. Bulletin No. 13. Price, 50e. 
Available from either Food & Agricul- 
ture Organization, 1201 Connecticut 
# 7 fvenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
F SO, let Sprout-Waldron be the first to or Columbia University Press, 2960 
come to your assistance. Broadway, New York 27, \. Y. 
Everyday we are matching customers?’ 
standard and specialized requirements for 
handling foods, dyes, plastics, chemicals— 
or what have you? 


Propucrion Data. Census of Manu- 
factures, 1947. Data for all industries 
are now available in pamphlet form. 
Later, these pamphlets are to be as- 
sembled in the bound volumes which 
will be the permanent census record. 


At Sprout-Waldron you will find a size, 
a type, and a construction for almost every 
c a »-) 
mixing need. Of interest immediately to food tech- 
There are verticals, horizontals, batch nologists are the following booklets, 
or continuous, rubber lined or glass lined at the prices indicated: MC20A Meat 
tee of wood, carbon steel, nickel steel, products (10e.), MC20B Dairy prod- 
stainless steel—even Plexiglas. ucts (10e.), MC20C Canned and pre 
served foods (10e.), MC20D Grain-mill 


Let’s get together on your mixing 
products (10e.), MC20E Bakery prod- 


problems today! Send full details to 
SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,, ucts (10c.), MC20F Sugar; 


35 Waldron St., Muncy, Pa. fectionery and related products (10e.), 
MC20G Beverages (10e.), and MC20H 


Miseellaneous tood products (10e.). 


con- 


The above recently issued documents 
are available, at the prices indicated, 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. When no price 
is indicated, the pamphlet uw free and 
Zz should be ordered from the bureau 
PENNSYLVANIA re sponsible for its issue, —End 
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THE COLLIE was originally used for 
herding sheep. Queen Victoria's admi- 
ration for the breed encouraged devel- 
opment of the modern collie which is 
much larger than its ancestors. 


Dependable Packaging 
Since 1872 





PEDIGREE CERTIFICATE 


THE AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB 








Take No Chances— 


Buy Boxes By Their Pedigree 


XPERIENCED BUYERS know there 
is extra assurance in buying boxes 
with a pedigree. 

That’s why P. Ballantine & Sons rely 
on Union boxes to carry great quan- 
tities of their famous beer and ale from 
brewery to dealers’ shelves. 

Many other makers of national brand 
merchandise know the Union shield 
ona box means it is made by the leader 


in Kraft packaging, operating five of 


the world’s largest paper machines in 


CERTIFICATE 

OF BOX MAKER 
THIS BOX CONFORMS TO ALL 
CONSTRUCTION REQUIRE: 
MENTS OF CONSOLIDATED 
FREIGHT CLASSIFICATION 


curse 90) LBS. PER 
TEST SQ. INCH 


a completely integrated pulp-to-con- 
tainer plant. Linked with this great 
plant are tremendous forest resources 
and four modern box plants—and one 
management with one high standard 
of quality control supervises every- 
thing from timber to finished box. 

That is why makers of many national 
brand products know that Union cor- 
rugated boxes give extra assurance of 
consistent quality, consistent service 
and fair price. 


UNION Corrugated Containers 


UNION BAG « Paper Corporation 


Principal Offices: WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
Corrugated Container Plants: SAVANNAH, GEORGIA + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS + TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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this corrugated prepak* 


Protects...merchandises the product 

... displays well...adds color... 

prompts impuise purchases...stimulates 

take-with sales ...saves rewrapping 

time, labor and materials... conserves 

selling space... serves as storage 

box. Goods are sold from floor sample, 

delivered from stock to simplify 

transaction, minimize handling. To win 

dealer enthusiasm and consumer 

approval, give YOUR products 

package action. Consult Hinde & Dauch, 

Executive Offices, 5005 Decatur Le. Yours for the asking—CLOSE-UPS OF SUCCESSFUL CORRU- 

Sandusky, Ohio. eno BOXES—o Pictorial collection of case-histories on 
A profitable merchandising with H & D corrugated boxes. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off Write for it! 


FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES IN: Baltimore * Buffolo > Cleveland © Detroit * Gloucester, N. J. © Hoboken, N. J. © Kansas City, Kan. © Lenoir, N.C. © Richmond, Vo. * Sandusky, Ohio 
St. Lovis * Watertown, Moss. SALES OFFICES IN: Akron Battle Cre nnoti * Columbus * Denver © Erie, Pa. © Fairfield, Conn. © Findlay, Ohio © Greensboro, N.C. © Indianapolis * Miomi 

yY.*0O Pa. * Roanoke, Va. * Rochester * Toledo * Worcester, Mass. IN CANADA, HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. OF CANADA, LTD., 
Teronto * Montrec * St. John's, Newfoundiand * Vancouver * Winnipeg 
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Food Plant Equipment 


Electric Heaters 

Strip, ting, tubular and cartridge type elec- 
tric heaters im a variety of voltages, wattages 
and sheath materials are listed and pictured 
in Catalog 50. Data for selection and appli 
cation are given in this 50-page book.—Edwin 
L. Wiegand Co., 7500 Thomas Blvd., Pitts- 
burgh 8. 


Squirrel-Cage Motor Starter 

Oil-immersed wall-mounted starter for con 
trol of squirrel cage motors and the primary 
of wound rotor motors is covered in Bulletin 
14B7274. Starter is completely sealed and 
corrosion-resistant.—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
1126 S. 70 St., Milwaukee 


Counting and Marking 

A machine that accurately counts and marks 
labels and coupons at speeds up to 1,000 per 
min. is offered in Tickometer bulletin.—Pit- 
ney-Bowes, Stamford, Conn. 


Compression Distillation 

Distillation without heat at low cost, with 
simple operation, flexibility, and no necessity 
for cooling water is possible with compres 
sion stills detailed in folder.—Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., 30 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Massa 
chusetts. 


A-C Generators 

Non-technical language in Bulletin 2200 
PRD-196 tells what to look for when order 
ing generators. Recent installations are shown 
—Electric Machinery Mfg Minne ipolis 


3 


1 hao 
spray bor 


Heat Unit for Process Work 
For Iry ng towers, 

rooms, direct-fired heater « nploys 

n to give temperatures t 


tat-Daniel Corp., 


described in 
Frick System 


Tubular Exchangers 

Comprehensive 94-page book, “Standards of 
Tubular Exchanger Manufacturers Assn 
being offered at cost, $3.00. Book 
sign, Operation and maintenance of tubular 
heat exchangers.—Tubular Exchanger Manu 
facturers Assn., Inc., 53 Park Pl., New York 
City 7 


covers de 


Marking Machines 

Loaded or flat cartons, multi-wall bags, and 
wooden shooks can be marked on conveyor 
lines or by hand with units detailed in 8-page 
leaflet-——Industrial Marking Equipment Co., 
Inc., 7 E. 48 St., New York City 17 


Flexible Dryer 

Grain and other non-powdered materials can 
be dried efficiently at low cost in dryer de 
tailed with specifications in 10-page folder— 


Arid-Aire Mfg. Co., 424 Second Ave. S., 


Minneapolis 1. 


Centrifugal Blowers 
Single-stage and multi-stage centrifugal bloy 


FOOD INDUSTRIES, 


JANUARY, 


ers and exhausters are covered in 24-page Bulle- 
tin 120-B-14. Regulating devices for the 
apparatus are also described.—Roots-Conners- 
ville Blower Corp., Connersville, Ind. 


Double-Lap Tray Ovens 


Automatic tray unloader and fuel economy | 


are features of double-lap tray ovens described 
in Bulletin DM-683 


City 17. 


Super-Centrifuge 

Basic information on the centrifuge princi- 
ple, operating features, and specifications on 
all models of super-centrifuges for general or 
special application are included in Bulletin 
1248.—The Sharples Corp., 2323 Westmore 
land St., Philadelphia 40. 


Materials Handling 


Mobile Equipment 

Casters, dollies, platform trucks, tank (arc- 
welded and galvanized), rack, and pump 
trucks as well as stacking trays are featured in 
20-page Catalog 12.—Currie Mfg. Co., 1837 
W. Grand Ave., Chicago. 


Gravity Wheel Conveyors 

All-welded steel, gravity conveyors are avail- 
able in wide variety of wheel arrangements for 
maximum suitability to product handled, an- 
Specifications and 
onstruction details are included.—Sage Equip 
ment Co., 30 Essex St., Buffalo 13, N 


nounces 2-page bulletin 


Rotating Bin Units 
Segmented circular bins in tiers operating 
‘ le are reported to pro 
ce ssible, visible stor 


Co., Wellston 


Hand Truck for Pallets 

d le-faced pallets can be raised 
ind transported by hydraulic hand lift track 
letailed in new bulletin. Model is reported 


Hydraulic 
Sing] 


Revolvator Co., 


1 
to handle and maneu 


North Bergen, N. | 


Skid Platforms 


skids, pry 
1 also featured 
& Lumber Co., Materials 
Handling Div., Hillside, N. J. 
New Conveyors 
Four new bulletins on conveyor equipment 
A portable cleated belt booster is discussed 
in Bulletin F-27-Al Bulletin PB64-70-3A 
describes lightweight medium duty stationary 
belt booster. Parallel wires form belt of con 
vevor for baked goods and confections d« 
tailed in Bulletin HP-6. Double-Flex chain 
mveyor is suggested in Bulletin PC18-1A-2 
for moving cases, cartons, boxes and cans 
sland Equipment C 27-01 Bridge Plaza 
N., Long Island City LF 


Wirebound Boxes 
What to Expect from Wirebound Boxes and 
Crates is title of 16-page illustrated booklet 
which suggests them to cut container cost, re 
duce storage requirements, reduce assem 
time, packing time and tare weight.—W ire 
Catalogs, Bulletins Continued 
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American Machine & | 
Foundry Co., 485 Fifth Ave., New York | 


i KLENZADE X ah 


Concentrated Ay 
fe Reng 
dicinlocteae 
Ideal 
Leaves no film. 


deterge™ | 
naries- 


ot habit’ alkaline de- ‘ 
J 


\m and 


2 iit 


STER-BAC. 


An outstandin 
Mary for 
equipment 
growth, 


gly powerful 
sanitizing Teed’ pean 
and Preventing mold 








bound Box Mfrs. Assn., 105 S. LaSalle St., 


0 0 Chicago 3. 
Mow Lift Truck Accessories 
Attachments, tools, and accessories for lift 


L : — cranes: and straddle taecks are illus 
SOR DUST FEVER CEEANING) aS oat hee Se 
Ore. 


Positioning of Materials 

Unnecessary handlings during production 
operations are avoided when materials are 
properly positioned, says 14-page book. Sug 
REVERSE JET 4 gestions for better positioning are included 
CLEANING —> ; Lyon-Raymond Corp., 6262 Madison St., 
RINGS : Greene, N. Y. 
Retort Loader-Unloader 

No damaged cans, elimination of work of 
7 to 11 men, saving in cooking and cooling 
time are advantages reported for retort loader 
unloader in 4-page ‘llustrated bulletin. —Berlin 
Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis 


Ball and Roller Bearings 

Construction features, selection information 
and maintenance data on complete line of ball 
and roller bearings are covered in 112-page 
Book No. 2550.—Link Belt Co., 307 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 


Wire Conveyor Belts 
Designed for such purposes as doughnut 
cooking, handling fish fillets, cereal cooling, 
R . vegetable sorting; and blanching, cooling and 
Fifty-eight plants in the food oulies vegetables, bread wrapping, prepar 
industry are now isc ing French fries and packaging frankfurters 
continuous dust recovery wit different weaves of wire cloth belting are illus 
constant air volumes through trated in Bulletin 94.—Cambridge Wire Cloth 
installation of the new DAY “‘Autoclean” Dust Filter. Co., Cambridge, Md. 
The DAY “‘Autoclean” Dust Filter provides continuous-auto- 
matic operation ... completely eliminating cleaning shut-downs! 
This results in the low constant back pressures and uniform air Unloading and conveying with pneumati 
volumes necessary for maximum dust collection efficiency. system is suggested in Bulletin $3.—Sutor 
Figure A shows how reverse jet cleaning rings travel slowly oe ’ rp., 2008 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, 
up and down the tubes of the DAY “Autoclean” Dust Filter a 
blowing high pressure air back through the felt in a continuous ee 
cleaning action with a maximum cloth area loss of only 1% %. NR ag ge 
Most other types of filters require shutting down sections for ig Ng Ae cag 7 ARC Cae 
cleaning. This may amount to 50% of the cloth area as indicated flexible chain couplings contained in 
Catalog C45-49.—Morse Chain Co., 
Central, Detroit 8 


Other Advantages of the . 
Control Equipment 
DAY “Autoclean” Dust Filter: mer TR 


Operational details, nstruction features, 
HIGH AIR TO CLOTH RATIOS—10, 15 or 20 functions and models available for particular 

. . jobs are given in Bulletin P1135 on weight 

to 1 with uniform low back pressures. printer Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadel 


CONSTANT AIR VOLUME—Assured by phia Div., Philadelphia 15 
continuous cleaning of all filter tubes. ; 
Industrial Thermometers 


HIGH CLEANING EFFICIENCY —Gentle Data on liquid-in-glass industrial thermome 
reverse jet cleaning permits use of quality ters is presented in tabular and sectionalized 
felt filtering cloth. form in Bulletin E. Models, sizes, forms and 

ittachments, with simplified application 

PARALLEL AIR FLOW—Dust and formation, enable user to select 
air traveling downward together help nometer.—Precision Thermometer & Instru 
deposit dust for discharging. ment Co., 1407 Brandywine St., Phila 


delphia 34 


Pneumatic Handling 


in Figure B. 


proper ther 





licensed by H. J. Hersey, Jr 
Write-to-DAY for new “‘Autoclean” Process Instrumentation 
=e ° , tiine-te erature controller for retort 
Dust Filter Bulletin No. 491 Peo rat en pean pees 
ied in Data Sheet 3.2-2. Automati 
} mtrol is covered in Data 
se organ, Instrumentation, Vol 
illustrations of controllers installed 
— : : : plant, and to regulate potato chip 
817 3rd Avenue N. E. © Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 7 ; } } ee lif 
rodt 5 wel S ticles on soly x dif 
IN CANADA: Box! 70D, Ft. William, Ont ahah finale Mlegittnn omclge Rie ses J 
Branch plants in Ft. Worth, Buffalo and Welland, Ont. ry rile seat Seite oss sie cy ane zB 
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FOOD INDUSTRIES: 


AVE.» with'Qob-Rated 


Dodge “‘Job-Rated”’ %2-ton Panel 


Wheelbase— 108 inches. Capacity—155 cubic 
feet. Payload and Equipment Allowance— 
1,400 Ibs. Inside Dimensions: Length 927%6 
inches; width, 63% inches; height, 55 inches 


ann, 


Dodge “Job-Rated”’ Delivery Chassis 
with special hodies 


Chassis with flat-face or windshield cowl are 
available in 108-, 116- and 126-inch wheelbase 
lengths, with G.V.W.’s ranging from 4,250 to 
8,000 pounds. Bodies to fit your job are built 
especially for these "Job-Rated’”’ chassis by 
many reputable body builders. 


moRE LOAD SPACE 


r, easier loading 
and delivery 
width 

5 her ht 
76 Inside | q 


For faste 


72° Inside 


95% Over-all height 


32" Side 
*Based 0 
with 7.50 


3 norn 
/16 tires 


1242 i ae a 

ces with payloe . 
boceaeet capacities up 
4,500 pounds. 
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Delivery Equipment 


Whatever your delivery problems, there’s a Dodge ‘‘-Job-Rated’’ 
truck to save you money. 


You can select the right truck . . . the truck that fits your job... from 
a wide range of Dodge delivery equipment. For example, there’s the 
roomy, rugged, '4-ton panel. There are ‘‘Job-Rated”’ chassis, with 
flat-face or windshield cowls, in three wheelbase lengths, and with 
nine different G.V.W. ratings. 

And, there are Route-Van models in three wheelbase lengths, and 
with G.V.W. capacities ranging from 6,200 to 10,100 pounds 


A delivery truck that’s ‘‘Job-Rated”’ to fit your job will save time... 
cut your delivery costs. It will last longer. It will require less upkeep 
and maintenance. Yet, with all these money-saving advantages . .. 
Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’’ trucks are priced with the lowest! 

See your Dodge dealer for the Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated” truck that fits 
your job... saves you money. 


drawers to give you the most — 
P : cient arrangement of your load. 
Dodge Route-Vans dig engineered There's pleat) of room, too, for 
and built to save you time, effort, working your load, quickly and 
and money in delivery service. Out- easily. Available in wheelbase 
Standing features are low floors, lengths of 102 inches, 117 inches 
wide doors, over 6 feet of “stand-up” and 142 inches ... there’s a “‘Job- 
room inside. There’s room for a Rated” Route-Van to fit your job... 
wide variety of racks, shelves or Save you money. 


DODGE ROUTE-VAN— 


For low-cost transportation... switch to 


DODGE $ot-Rated” TRUCKS 
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STAINLESS STEEL-BELT CONVEYORS 
can cut meat-handling costs 


Se, 


SANDVIK stainless belt, meat 
conveyor with stainless steel 
work table adjacent. The work 
table has a range of adjust- 
ment from six inches below the 
belt up to belt level. 
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Sandvik Designs and Builds Com- 
plete Units to Fit Specific Require- 
ments of Food Canning, Meat or 
Fish Packing, Bacon Slicing, Boning 
Hams and Other Operations. 


ah ANE 
E:o Makin 


STEEL 
BELT 
CONVEYORS 


FOOD 
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phragm motor valves and electronic relay for 
electric proportional control.—Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Brown Instruments 
Div., Philadelphia 44. 


Temperature and pH Control 

Pyrometer which standardizes itself every 
45 min., compensates for temperature changes 
at the instrument, signals need for change in 
chart paper, ink and dry cells, and compen- 
sates for changes in load or Btu. of fuel is 
featured in house organ, Modern Precision, 
Vol. 9, No. 2. pH controller utilized in 
neutralizing wastes is also covered. In addi- 
tion, issue announces availability of catalog on 
effective neutralization of industrial wastes 
Leeds & Northrup Co., 4902 Stenton Ave., 
Philadelphia 44. 


Cutting Costs With Controls 


Photoelectric and electronic controls for in- 
dustrial cost-cutting is subject of 65-page 
factual book, in which ca tudies are pre- 
sented. Index lists applications alphabetically 
and by industry.—Photoswitch Inc., 77 Broad 
way, Cambridge 42, Mass 


Plant Supplies 


Industrial Cleaning 

Articles on cleaning meat 
the necessity for correct concé 
ing compound in bottle washing are presented 
in house organ, Oakite News Service, Vol. 33, 
Nos. 9-10.—Oakite Products, Inc., 22 Thames 
St., New York City 6 


boxes and 


ntration of clean- 


Products for Nutritional Research 

Descriptive catalog of products 
n nutrition covers test diets 1d their ingredi- 
ents, vitamins, amino acids, media, vitamin 
supplements, and research biochemicals. Dairy 
specialties and carotene concentrates are also 
listed —General Biochemi , 677 Lab 
oratory Park, Chagrin Fall 


for research 


Wood Preservative 

Non-toxic wood preservative and fungicide 
is featured in Vol. 2, No. 10 of house organ, 
The Coating Corner. Other industrial finishes 
and “spotlight” painting are also covered.— 
Brooklyn Varnish Mfg. Co., Inc., Industrial 
Research Div., 50 Jay St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y 


Carrot Oil Vitamin Products 

In addition to catalog of carotene-contain- 
ing products for foods and feeds, 34-page book- 
let gives legal interpretation of carotene use 
for color and vitamin A, and nutritional re- 
lationships between vitamin A and _ other 
factors.—Nutritional Research Associates, Inc., 
South Whitley, Ind 


Basic Chemicals Primer 

Alkali chemicals and their specialized de- 
rivatives and co-products are 
torically and descriptivelv in 16-page booklet.— 
Diamond Alkali Co., 300 Union Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland 14 


discussed _his- 


Spring Clamps 

Long life, constant pressure, large range and 
automatic take-up are features of novel spring 
clamp detailed in 4-page Bulletin 310. It has 
wide variety of uses which are illustrated in 
bulletin —Mr. R. P. Coleman, Jr., Hunter 
Spring Co., Lansdale, Pa 


Sugar Prospects 
Sugar Production Prospects in 1950 and 
Sugar Distribution Data for United States is 
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Lets talk 


about “A” 


Qs 


o- FAA 


j 


vs HAT type of vitamin A shall 

we use?” “How much do we 
need?” “Where do we get it?” 

When you get to talking vitamin A 


buying plans, remember these facts: 


There is never a question about quality, 
never a worry about supply when you 
use DPI as your regular source for 
vitamin A! 


DPI Vitamin A Esters—concentrated 
from natural fish liver oils by high 
vacuum molecular distillation, are de- 
finitely superior in— 


@ UNIFORMITY—No blending or 
mixing is necessary, no wide-margin 
overage needed. 


i 


@ TASTE AND ODOR— No concen- 
trate from natural materials is blander 
or milder. 


@ STABILITY—The inherent stability 
of vitamin A esters plus the natural 
antioxidants concentrated at the same 
time by molecular distillation insures 
longer shelf life. 


@ BIOLOGICAL ACTIVITY—You get 
the potencies you specify, from 50,000 
to 500,000 units per gram, accurately 
labeled in U.S.P. units. 


Cost? DPI Vitamin A Concen- 
trates with all their superior qualities 
and advantages are sold at competi- 
tive market-going prices. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS cccccotrces 


723 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


+, 


Kodak Company 





Division of E 
135 So. La Salle St. 


570 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


New Yerk 22, N. Y. 


Gillies & Loughlin 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Charles Albert Smith, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto 


Distillers of Oil-Soluble Vitamins and Other Concentrates for Science 
and Industry; Manufacturers of High Vacuum Equipment. 
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We can also supply MYVA-DRY 
Vitamin A in dry powder form 
MYVAX 16 Synthetic Vitamin A 
Palmitate is now also available in 


limited quantities. 


No one can foretell what new ther 
apeutic trend, or what factors of raw 
material availability will do to vita 
min A supply and demand in 1950 
DPI’s continuous large 


provi les 


volume pro- 
duction assurance to far- 


sighted buyers. 


“Myva-Dry" and “Myvox" are trade-marks 





HIGH VACUUM RESEARCH 


AND ENGINEERING 




















BOILERS 


SINCE 1880 





AUTOMATIC 
PACKAGED ~~ 
UNIT 


““ECONOTHERM”’ 
OIL OR GAS FIRED 


Self-contained unit, shipped 


complete with all equipment 
necessary for low cost installa- 
tion. Exclusive features assure 
low fuel and maintenance cost. 


Write for catalog. 


Nation-Wide Sales @& Service 


Engineer Organization 


ATER AND 
HEATING 


STEAM GENERATORS FOR 
PROCESSING OR POWER 


THE C. H. DUTTON COMPANY 


730 Gibson St. 





Kalamazoo, Mich. 








HUNTING 
FOR GLYCERINE? 


Armour has it as close as your 
phone. Just call the nearest of 
Armour's 332 convenient stock 
points for all grades. Quick de- 
livery keeps your inventories low 


OUND oe Diss 


Armourand Co., 1355W.31stSt., Chicago9. lil 
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title of special study which includes interpre- 
tive comments.—Lamborn & Co., Inc., 99 
Wall St., New York City. 


Miscellaneous 


Wire Rope 

Corrosion-resistant preformed stainless stecl 
or monel metal wire rope is offered in varicty 
of strengths and flexibilities for specific pur- 
poses in 4-page illustrated bulletin. —Mac- 
whyte Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


Water Conditioning 

Materials and equipment for water soften 
ing and conditioning are detailed and pic 
tured in 20-page Bulletin 610. Reasons for 
softening are given.—Elgin Softener 
Elgin, Ill. 


water 
C Jorp: ‘ 


Industrial Telephones 

New line of sound-powered telephones for 
industrial use is presented in 8-page catalog. 
operate without batteries or outside 
United States Instrument Corp., 409 
Summit, N. J]. 


Units 
power 
Broad St., 


Automotive Diesel Data 

Understanding the Automotive Diesel, a 
newly offered non-technical treatise, contains 
67 pages of text, drawings, graphs and photos 
on subject.—Mack Mfg. Corp., 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


Laboratory Aids 
An article on the analysis of gases, and 
equipment for analyzing them are features of 
house organ, Burrell Announcer, No. 49-10-36. 
Burrell Corp., 1942 Fifth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 19, 


Nitrogen Determination 
Simplified, rapid method of doing Kjeldahl 
determinations with newly designed equipment 
featured in Bulletin 25-A.—Hengar Co., 
1833 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Industrial Health Services 

Insurance company’s services in promoting 
industrial health and safety are detailed in 24- 
page booklet.—Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Valves 

Compressed air-, water-, or oil-operated gate 
valves are illustrated and described in Bulletin 
AD-1803. Automatic stop-check valves for 
boilers are offered in Bulletin AD-1788.— 
Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 
Water Conditioning 

Processes and equipment for water condition 
ing in boiler plant and process work are treated 
in 8-page Bulletin WC-100.—Graver Water 
Conditioning Co., Dept 187, 216 W. 14 St., 
New York City 11. 





These methods and data ensure 





Better investigation 
and control of 
fermentation processes 





Here are the answers to hundreds 

of questions on the 

“= use of yeasts, bacteria 
and molds in industry 


HIS new book meets the 
need of the food technolo- 
gist, brewmaster, chemist 
and industrial biologist for 
an up-to-the-minute _ refer- 
ence explaining laboratory 
and plant methods associated 
with yeasts, bacteria and 
molds, their cultivation, con- 
ditions of fermentation, end- 
Just products, etc. It keeps you 
Out! in step with new discover- 
* ies and processes ... pre- 
- sents the latest available 
data on production statistics, 
a media and methods, fer- 
mentation products, food and 
fodder yeasts new processes 
f saccharification, ete. Fermentation processes 
both production of useful substances and 
is pars of processing applied to other products 
re vered. The preparation of raw materials 
fe rments ation and the chemistry of the fermen- 
spotlighted. 











ions are 


INDUSTRIAL 
MICROBIOLOGY 


New, Revised and Enlarged Second Edition 
By SAMUEL CATE PRESCOTT, Professor of Industrial 


Biology, Former Head of the Department of Public 
Health and Dean of the School of Science, M.1.T. 


and CECIL GORDON DUNN, Associate Professor of In- 
dustrial Microbiology in the Department of Food Tech- 
nology, M.1.T. 
923 pages, 6 x 9, 124 illustrations, 
173 tables, $8.50 


ERE is full and detailed coverage of the activities, 

cultivation and industrial applications of yeasts, 
bacteria and molds. This book analyzes specialized 
activities of microorganisms in relation to undesirable 
changes produced in textile fibres, wood itself and wood 
structures. The acetic and lactic fermentations and the 
manufacture of yeast are dis- 
cussed, as are the mechanism 
of the ethyl alcohol fermen- 
tation and mannitol produc- 
tion by molds. Two quick-ref- 


PO 
* coh uction of: 


beer 
$ sthyt alcohoi 


erence appendices show how > sauerkraut 
®@ pickles 
: Penicillin 


robes by the use 
of germicides—how to test 
disinfectants and how to 
treat and dispose of indus- 
trial microbiological wastes. 


SEE THIS BOOK 
10 DAYS FREE 


to control mic 












Packings McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., | 
Wide variety of packings for chemical equip M W- HILL a 42nd$t., gig a | 
ead c 8 
ment is covered in bulletin TBPR-619 and | + “\upusTRIAL mrcnparate Pen i for 10 | 
TB-918. Socket and ratchet wrenches are of- | | Sp eee penehyhe 10 days I will | 
} . ~ . . plus few cent or delivery, or return 

fered in Bulletins F-]11 and F-12.—Greene, | yaid. (We pay for delivery if you remit | 
Tweed & Co.. North Wales, Pa | this coupon; same return privilege.) | 
s | Name | 
Laboratory Appliances | | 
Variety of clamps, holders, supports and | | Address | 
flow-control devices is illustrated and described | | , “- “ | 

7+ ty Lone State 

in 24-page book. All are fabricated of Cast | ‘ 

iloy, non-ferrous, corrosion-resistant alloy.— J Company | 
Fisher Scientific Co., 717 Forbes St., Pitts- | I 
burgh 19 Pos ‘ood-1-50 | 
End | This offer applies to U. S. only. | 
on Gees ces ce ee eee am aoe es ee ee 
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PRUIE ul or PAY 


- You have no 
~ other choice! 


Corrosion costs industry over $6,000,000,000 
annually. No business escapes its effects. Attacks 
by acids, alkalis, salts, gases and atmospheric 
conditions cause untold damage that often is over- 
looked until too late. 


Don't risk needless waste. Most conventional 
coatings fail when corrosion threatens. That’s why 
Amercoat is designed to give extra protection 
against surface failure. Highly resistant to a wide 
variety of chemicals, brines, fumes, weathering 
and abrasion, it is available in a number of for- 
mulas, each designed to meet specific conditions. 

Corrosion ruined this valve. Amercoat pro- 
tection would have multiplied its useful life many 
times over. Be sure your plant and equipment are 
safe from corrosion damage. Protect with Amercoat. 


AMERCOAT CORPORATION 


A Division of 


AMERICAN PIPE AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
4809 Firestone Blvd., South Gate, Calif. 





FOLLOW THE LINE OF #@00€¢ RESISTANCE 











It illustrates and tells how ‘‘Jeffrey- 
Traylor’ electric vibrating equip- 
ment is serving the chemical, food 
and drug industries, as well as 
many others (see list of materials 


which have been processed). 


This new 54-page Catalog No. 804 
shows how flexibility in design, THE 


JEFFREY MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 


easier operation and greater con- . 
trol enables J-T equipment to fol- COLUMBUS 16; OHIO, Us A 
low through in many processing 


operations. 


Some materials which have been processed on J-T Drying 

and Cooling equipment: 

CHEMICAL SALTS: Amorphous, Nicotine Compounds, Organic Com Anthracite Cool, Both Salts, Boux 
Anhydrous, Crystalline, Hydrotes pounds, Phosphate Compounds, Su!- ite, Colcines, Cement Clinker, 
FOODS: Cereo! & Grains, Choco pho Compounds. Crystal Forms of Crushed Alloys, Futlers Earth, 
late Products, Flour, Flour Prod Citric Acid Salts, Copper Sulphate, Gloss Cullet, Minerols & Ores 


vets, Milk Products, Salt, Sugar, Epsom Salts, Ferrous Sulphate, Po- Oyster Shells, Plastics, Sond, Sew 
Su ing Machine Needles, Soap Pow 


Sugor Products. DRUGS: Gronula tossium lodide, Sodium Salts, 
A Y tion Forms of. Alkoline Compounds gors. MISCELLANEOUS: Abrasives ders 














The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company Please send me Catalog No. 804 
927 North Fourth St., Columbus 16, Ohio 


Name 
Position 
Company 


Address 
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Patents 





Sausages Mechanically Linked—]. H. Holstein, 


Chicago. No. 2,482,911. Sept. 27, 1949 


Dark Oils and Fat Stocks Bleached by Nascent 
Oxygen in Presence of Phosphoric Acid or 
Acid Phosphates Preliminary to Treating With 
Bleaching Earth—L. F. Henderson and L. H 
Libby, to Lever Brothers Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. No. 2,483,413. Oct. 4, 1949. 


Beheaded Fish Cleaned by Suction 
Move Along Conveyor—S. K. L 
Carmel and J. L. Smith, Pacific Grove, 
No. 2,483,470. Oct. 4, 1949 


Fish Graded and Separated by Mechanical 
Means——H. P. Smith, to Riviera Packing Co., 
I astport, Me. No. 2,483,507. Oct. 4, 1949 


Fish Trimmed, Beheaded and Cleaned by Use 
of Small Plowlike Device—H. P. Smith to 
Riviera Packing Co., Eastport, Me No 
2,483,508. Oct. 4, 1949. 


Pectous Jellies Made With Pectinylic Acid as 
Setting Agent—H. T. Leo and C. C. Taylor, 


De-oiled Orange 


ville, Fla. No. 2,483,761. Oct 


Riboflavin Produced During Growth of Erem 
thecium ashbyii in Nutrient Mash Under Ag 
tation and Aecration—H. R. Stiles, to Com 
mercial Solvents Corp., Terre Haute, Ind. No 
2.483.855. Oct. 4, 1949 


Butter, Margarine, and Similar Semi-Plastic 
Materials Recurrently Forced Under Pressure 
Into Print-Forming Molds Fitted With Valve 
Ports for Escape cf Air During Molding and 
for Inlet of Air to Operate Ram Which Forces 
Prints Out of Mold—K. Alberti, to Lynch 
Manufacturing Corp., Defiance, Ohio No 
2,484,005. Oct. 11, 1949 


Foods Preserved by Freezing in Liquid Air 
Made in Refrigeration System On Premises 
l’. E. Klein, Cranford, N. J. No. 2,484,297 
Oct. 11, 1949 


Cream-Stvle Com Consisting of 20 to 40 
Percent Whole Kernels and 35 to 55 Percent 
Finely Divided Comm Kernels, Both Parts Freed 


Anaheim, Calif. No. 2,483,548. Oct. 4, 1949 From Corn Silks, Cob Tissues and Like by — 


Washing—R. Cover to The United Products 


Laminated Textile 


Pectous Jellies Made With Pectinylic Acid in Co., Westminister, Md. Nos. 2,484,375 
Presence of Calcium Ions—H. T. Leo and 2.484 .37¢ Oct , 1949 
C. C. Taylor, Anaheim, Calif. No. 2,483,549 
Oct. 4, 1949 Non - Hygroscopic, Free - Flowing, Caramel 
Flavored Starch Made by Adding Caramelized 
High Sugar Jellies Containing Pectinylic Acid Sugar Syrup to Starch, Drying Mixture and 
and Calcium Ions Prevented From Premature Gnnding to Powder Finen¢ \. R. Berwyn 
rhickening by Addition of Sodium Hexa ind W. Hach, to Corn Products Refining (¢ 
metaphosphate—H. T. Leo, C. C. Taylor and New York City No. 2,484,543. Oct. 11 
W. Lindsey, Anaheim, Calif. No. 2,483,- 1949 
550. Oct. 4, 1949 
Plastic Sugar ind Similar Confectioner 
Vanillic Acid Made From Lignin Material Molded by Mechanical Means—A. W. Barker 
I, A. Pearl to Sulphite Products Ce Tottenham, London, England. No. 2,484,67 
pleton, Wis. No. 2,483,559. Oct Oct. 11, 1949 


alatable Beverage Made With Water-Soluble Oil of Cottonseed Meats Extracted With 
Constituents of Leafy Vegetation—W Single Phase Liquid Solvent Mixture of 
Graham, ]r., G. O. Kohler and E. I Methanol and Aliphatic Hydrocarbon to Pro 
to American Dairies, Inc., Kansas City ; duce Substantially Non-Toxic Nutritious Meal 
and The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago of Bright Yellow Color—R. P. Hutchins and 
2,483,634. Oct. 4, 1949 W. H. Williamson, te rocter and Gambl 
Co., Ivorydale, Ohio » 2,484,831 Oct . . 
Oils and Flowable Fatty Substances Bleached 18, 1949 The Strongest Shipping Bags Made 
by Continuous Process—A. A. Robinson, to Cut loss from “bad order” arrival 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York City No wing Gum Base Con ng of Solution of get protection against punctures, 
2,483,710. Oct. 4, 1949 y-2-Amino-4-Nitrobenzene in Mastica tears and damage from rough hand- 
: Hydrocarbon—W’. O. Snc Allentown ling. Bemis Waterproof Bags are 
Denyes Li Y od Product Made to ¢ ge si No. 2,984,859. Oct tough. And they stop moisture loss 
of One Part Raisin and From One to Six Parts or absorption ... prevent contamina- 
tion and insect infestation can be 
made resistant to acid, grease and 
oil. Investigate. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., Waterproof Dept. 











75% DISCOUNT 
ON YOUR NEXT PAINT JOB 


Because WALLMASTER, the ‘‘new’’ method of 
chemically treating interior walls and ceilings, cleans 
and revitalizes washable paint up to 7 years without 
a repainting. Walls stay clean longer, and always 
have that ‘just painted’ look 

The machine is easy to operate, noiseless, odorless Send information about Bemis Water- 

' 

and fast. proof Bags for 

Controlled moisture—no more drop cloths! 

Just drop us a note when a demonstration can be 
scheduled at your plant (at no obligation, of course 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., Waterproof Dept. 
408-C Pine Street, St. Lovis 2, Mo 


Quaker Maintenance Company, Inc. 
124 West 18th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. Street_ 


Company 


Lic. for use under 


Pa’. No. 2003847 represented throughout U. S. and Canada) City Zone 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Name 
| 
| 
| 
| . 
J 
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Chewing Gum Base Consisting of 1-Halogeno 
2-Amino-4-Nitrobenzene Dissolved in Masti 
catory Hydrocarbon — W. O._ Snelling, 
Allentown, Pa. No. 2,484,860. Oct. 18, 1949. 


Soya Protein Made to Have Controlled Vis 
cosity and pH About 10 When Dispersed in 
Water—J. J. Eberl, to Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. No. 2,484,878. Oct. 18, 
1949 


Non-Hydroxylated, Mixed Glyceride, Non 
Drving Oils Hydrolized by ‘Treating With 
Relatively Small Amount of Boric Acid and 
Heat—G. Barsky to E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., 
New York City No. 2,484,979 Oct. 18, 
1949 


Dessert Mixture Consisting of Agar-Agar, Dex 
trose and Sodium Bicarbonate and Free of 
Curdling Effect on Hot Milk—F. Gatti, to 
Gabriel Fabre, New York City No. 2,485, 
043. Oct. 18, 1949 


Fat and Non-Fat Solids of Whole Milk Sepa 
rated in Centrifuge With Primary and Second 
ary Zones of Separation—I. J. Lundal, to 
Sugar Creek Creamery Co., Danville, Ill. and 
Cherry-Burrell  Corp., Chicago No. 2,485, 
209. Oct. 18, 1949 





Honey-Like Syrup Made From Citrus Fruit 
Peel—O. I. Gimiewski, one-half to M. Piha, 
falbieth, Jerusalem, Palestine No. 2,485, 
279. Oct. 18, 1949 


Rancid Butterfat Renovated by Emulsifying 
in Molten State With Skim Milk Powder to 
Form Viscous Dough-Like Mass Preliminary 
to Adding Warm Water to Form Emulsion 


With Consistency and Fat Content of Whip 
ping Cream, Cooling and Churning Until Fat 
is Agglomerated—C. FE. North, Montclair 
N. J. No. 2,485,308. Oct. 18, 1949 


Potatoes Shced in Machine Consisting of Sta 


THE HEAT TRANSFER MEDIUM 
tionary Member with at Least One Knife Next 


t Slot, and a Rotor Within Sta 


FOR HIGH TEMPERATURES 0 Discharge 
tionary Member Fitted With At Least One 


Spike Device to Hold Potato Pieces Until Cut 
by Knife—G. |]. Abbot, Carshalton, England 


for safety of operation by Kaile—G. J. Abbot, Cant 


Exposure of Perishables to ‘Temperature Con 
: pet . ; ay Sa : litions Favoring Bact | Deterioration Ind 
Yes, in addition to its economy, simplicity, and efficiency, Dowtherm is safer! ited by Register of pH Change in Simpl 
. > 2 . ] cators d lark, l ted State 
Dowtherm permits the use of a system in which the fire is removed from any Indicators—}. d ‘ ened Ts 
flammable material in process. High-temperature operations, formerly pos- 
sible only under dangerous and costly conditions, are now accurately and 
safely controlled by this indirect system. Dowtherm presents little hazard 
in handling, in shipping and storage. 


Today, Dowtherm users, whether they be paint manufacturers or food proc- 
essors—or engaged in any other high-temperature operation — enjoy a 
security unknown in earlier systems. If your operations require precise heat- 
ing in the 300°-700°F, range, write to Dow for complete information about 


Dowtherm. 


rHE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York ¢ Boston ¢ Philadelphia e Washington e Atlanta 
Cleveland e Detroit ¢ Chicago e St. Louis e Houston 
San Francisco e Los Angeles e Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


DOW 


CHEMICALS 


INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 


thiteich 


AND AGRICULTURE 
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Going like Wildtire 
MAGNESEAL CLOSURE 

















Maen byfot. A Closure like this! 


ihe ONLY re-sealable, hermetically | 6 be re-used dozens of times in 


| aie Can Closure available. numerous ways. SA PA P APLE ry a. 


Can be used with automatic capping > Easily adaptable to your present Cap- 


g equipment on Glass, Tin or Fibre Con- ping and Sealing Equipment. Specify your product and we will be 
tainers in all popular sizes. 8 | "Sticky" materials do not affect open- pleased to send you appropriate sample 
STREAMLINE your Package with the ing and closing. in either GLASS, TIN, or FIBRE Containers. | 


MAGNESEAL Closure—the Closure that Contents retain original consistency. Can- i 
will SELL your produc EE ot cake, harden or film over. JANSEN CONTAINER COMPANY | 
Seals and re-seals with amazing ease. Prevents spoilage due to moisture or air. 308 W. Washington St., Chicago 6 


Gs No can openers—no keys needed. 11] Pressure proof—vacuum proof. 


See how simple to OPEN and RE-SEAL... HERMETICALLY 





TO OPEN: 1. Pry off 2. Remove rim. <a and remove 4 | ts TO CLOSE: 
outer rim of lid. ‘ _ lid. MA foN A Replace lid _ 
Re ee fe ne GULL |} ond eure / 
| center.. i FA ie TAS a rim. (| Ht { Rey 
a tN \ % £ 4 h aly = I< tilt We, 
\ 1. ue ‘ _——— 
S . <a - ~ ~ <_ ~ "e } 
XV = CARAT Neti ase" RSA 
- 7 ee 


Patents 


Butter and Margarine Compositions Stabilized 
by Addition of 0.05 to 1.5 Percent by Weight 
of Diester of Citric Acid—H. W. Vahlteich 
and R. H. Neal, and C. M. Gooding, to The 
Best Foods, Inc., New York City. No. 2,485,- 
634. Oct. 25, 1949. 


Potato Chips and Like Fried in Glyceride Oil 
Containing Monoalkyl, Monoalkylene, Dialkyl, 
or Dialkylene Esters of Citric Acid— R. H. 
Neal, C. M. Gooding and H. W. Vahlteich, 
to The Best Foods, Inc., New York City. No. 
2,485,635. Oct. 25, 1949. 


Edible Nut Meats Stabilized by Treatment 
With Monoalkyl, Monoalkylene, Dialkyl or 
Dialkylene Esters of Citric Acid; Alkyl and 
Alkylene Group Having at Least 8 Carbon 
Atoms—R. H. Neal, H. W. Vahlteich, and 
C. M. Gooding, to The Best Foods, Inc., 
New York City, No. 2,485,636. Oct. 25, 
1949. 


Cheese Made to Contain Monoalkyl, Monoal- 
kylene, Dialkyl, and/or Dialkylene Esters of 
Citric Acid—C. M. Gooding, R. H. Neal, 
and H. W. Vahlteich, to The Best Foods, Inc., 
New York City. No. 2,485,637. Oct. 25, 1949. 
yon Margarine Made to Contain 4 to 2 Percent of 
Mixture of Mono-Aliphatic, Di-Aliphatic, and 
Tri-Aliphatic Citrates With Aliphatic Groups 
a CG Containing at Least 14 Carbon Atoms and 4+ 

rom eaatne Z to 6 Percent of Aliphatic Monocarboxylic Acid 

Concern tll thet Oy Monoesters of Glycerol; Carboxylic Residue 
RE... 5 Having at Least 14 Carbon Atoms—C. M. 
Gooding, H. W. Vahlteich, and R. H. Neal, 
to The Best Foods, Inc., New York City. No. 
2,485,638. Oct. 25, 1949. 


Edible Glycerine Oil Composition Made to 
ywA— Contain Mixture of Mono-Aliphatic, Di-Ali- 
Wh phatic and Tri-Aliphatic Citrates in Which 

Aliphatic Groups Selected From Alkyl and 
Alkylene Groups Have at Least 14 Carbon 


e we 
f tl Atoms—H. W. Vahlteich, C. M. Gooding, 
an IC L Vy and R. H. Neal, to The Best Foods, Inc., 
New York City. No. 2,485,639. Oct. 25, 
1949. 


T ye Food Composition Made to Consist of Glycer- 
New Pea Fillers ide Oil Containing Substantially no Toco- 
pherol, 0.002 to 0.2 Percent of Tocopherol, 
ind 0.002 to 0.2 Percent of Monoalkyl or 


New Liquid Filler Monoalkylene Ester of Citric Acid—H. W. 
Vahliteich, C. M. Gooding, and R. H. Neal, 
to The Best Foods, Inc., New York City. No 


Is, 
New Can Shaker SER, Ot SS, OM. 


Milk Evaporated in Unit With Cylindrical 
° ° Shell Having Concave Bottom and Side Wall 

a € > ‘ > 5 
New Labeling Machine Fitted With Series of Annular Steam Coils 
Within Shell and Extending Adjacent to Side 
Wall in Lower Portion Leaving Vertical Cen- 


T « ] Sgepee } 
New Can Uns« ambler tral Space Open—A. W. Baumann, Chicago 


No. 2,485,689. Oct. 25, 1949 


T ‘ ¢ 1 
New Shaker Screen Histidine and Leucine Prepared From Precipi- 


tate Resulting From Treating Protein Acid 
Hydrolysate With Dichlorobenzene Sulphonic 
Acid, Using Acetone to Dissolve Leucine, 
Leaving Histidine Undissolved—L. Butturini 
me 7 ° : >. Be o Carlo Erba S. / 
All Built To Give Increased Production At A ay Fg 9 — - roan asi 
4 “~, : C &?, . 
Lower Labor Cost 
Ice Cream Stabilizer Composed of 40 to 90 
Percent Water-Soluble Salt of Partially De- 
polymerized Low Viscosity Alginic Acid, Con- 
TH 
— BEST centration in Aqueous Solution Equivalent to 
fon 3 2.4 Percent Alginic Acid, with Woolrich Vis- 
‘ cosity Not More Than 100 Sec.—A. B. Steiner, 
eee fe Se £ S'S OR . =» - to Kelco Co., San Diego, Calif. No. 2,485,- 


Chisholm-Ryder Company of Pennsylvania Ayars Machine Company 934. Oct. 25, 1949 
AN AFFILIATE A SUBSIDIARY 294 





End 
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this call 


was 
necessar 


Some ‘‘Moral Insurance” here might have avoided a serious accident 
Workmen’s compensation is a fine thing—but it can’t replace a mangled arm, 


Safety laws prevent many accidents—but they can’t cover every hazard of 


an individual plant. 


Accident prevention which goes beyond the law is an unwritten responsi- 
bility of every employer. It is his “Moral Insurance” for his employees 


welfare. 

The premiums for “Moral Insurance” are not high. They do not have to 
be paid for in fancy safety gadgets. Their cost is simply the institution of 
common sense safety regulations covering all local hazards—enforced by 
employee committees with the full support of management. 


Yes—“plant safety” is a mutual job. 


DON’T FORGET—THE LIFE YOU SAVE MAY BE YOUR OWN 


Published in the public interest by: 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 
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“He’s gone, 

Dr. Watson — not a 
trace!” said Sherlock. 

If you contemplate changing your 
address, please let us know 4-5 


weeks in advance so we can change 
your address stencil. 


Address a postcard giving your 
full name, OLD address, NEW ad- 
dress and your new position and 
company connection for our statisti- 
cal records. Please print clearly. 


FOOD 
INDUSTRIES 


330 West 42 St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 














INDISPENSABLE GUIDE .. . 


. + For Buying 


Plant Superintendent Max Rodell of Geo. F. 
Stein Brewery, Inc., Buffalo, New York, is 
responsible for selecting and ordering ma- 
chinery, equipment and supplies. Therefore, 
he is in an excellent position to judge the 
caliber of MeGRAW-HILL’S PRE-FILED 
FOOD INDUSTRIES CATALOG as a con- 
venient, authoritative source of helpful in- 
formation for himself and others 


used by Mr. 


opinion of | the 


Our headline words 
Rodell in 


Catalog 


quotes 
expressing his 


fispensab 


nt superini 


IF PRE-FILED FOOD INDUSTRIES CAT 
ALOGS is not available for buying reference 
wt your plant, write to MceGRAW-HILI 
CATALOG SERVICE, 330 West 42nd Stree 

New York 18, N. Y. There 


aqualihed users 


is no charge to 





Frozen Foods Sprout 


Continued from page 57 





uration point in retail outlets. It is 
that about 90,000 retail 
now handle frozen out 
of a total of 360,000 outlets. 
However, a great many of these 360,- 
000 are small stores, which are unlikely 
frozen food distributors. 
The latest statistical survey on the 
subject is a recent one by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. In the 
in which BLS regularly collects food 
price the found 
that almost twice as many stores had 


estimated 
stores foods, 


food 


to ever be 


56 cities 


information, ageney 
display cabinets for frozen foods in 
1949 as had them in 1944. An impor- 
tant Most of the new display 
cabinets 


point : 


are much Jarger than those 
installed five years ago, and on-prem- 
ise storage capacity has also grown 
greatly. 

Another survey 
partment of Agriculture's 
Vegetable Branch turns up 


teresting figures on the distribution of 


the De- 
Fruit & 
some in- 


made by 


frozen orange concentrate alone. In 
April, 1949, 16.9 percent of a national 
sample of retail food outlets handled 
In August, however, 24.5 
percent were selling the item. 

Thus, the growth of frozen foods 
represents the result of two 
(a) Increasing consumer pref 


the product. 


now 
trends: 
erence, and (b) increasing availability. 
canners 
deter- 
frozen 


So it may be some time before 
food 


sure 


ean 
the 
their 


and other preservers 


mine for how much 


product will cut into sales, as 
compared with the competition Trozen 
fruits and vegetables now give to the 


fresh products. 


Compared To Total Foods 
At the moment, Census figures indi 
contrast 


cate pretty clearly the In size 


of the frozen food industry, as com 
pared with canning and other presery 
In 1947, the total for 


canning, preserving and freezing was 


ny pr CESSES, 


£916 000,000, compared to $319, 100,000 
in 1939 
$59,300,000 in 


n 1939 


Frozen foods amounted to 
1947 against $4,600,000 


“value added 


the 


The above data shows 


by manufacture,” which Census 


Bureau deseribes as “the best Census 


measure of the relative economic im 
portance of manufacturing in different 


The the 


contribution — of and 


industries.” figures indicate 


manutacturing 


ocessing establishments he value 


e finished products 


bv subtracting the cost of mate 


Is, supplies, containers, fuel, pur 
1 electric energy, 


y contract 
from the | 


and 


total value of ship 
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frozen foods in 1947 were only 6 per- 
cent of the total canning, preserving, 
and freezing industry, still, it has come 
up from 1.4 percent in 1939. (These 
not include the fast 
concentrate produe- 


too, do 


frozen 


figures, 
growing 
tion.) 
One 
realized is 


generally 
the 
especially fruits 


thing that is not 
that a 


frozen food business 


good share of 

is merchandised in so-called institu 
tional These the 
quantity containers used by other food 
hotels, 


=1Zes. are large 


bakers, as well as 


other 


] rOCceSSOrs, 


restaurants, and institutions. 


The figures are not given, for in- 


stance, to show the relationship  be- 
frozen and canned strawberries 
many 
Again, 


far 


tween 
because the frozen product is 
that of the 
canned red 
the 
twice as 


canned, 
tart 
frozen in 
many 
for industrial and institutional 
use as are packed for these users in 


times 
while 
outsell 


cherries 
consumer sizes, 


about pounds are 


frozen 


cans, 


Distribution Changes 


One important development — in 


frozen foods during the past year is 
the change-over of some leading freez 
ers to direct distribution in some areas. 
Some of the largest have dropped their 
wholesalers or jobbers in favor ot 
setting up their own distributing or 
ganization. 

This development—and others, such 


as the increase in direct buying by 


is brought on by 


both 


chain stores 
the 


and be 


creasing competition within 
tood 


tween frozen foods and other processed 


frozen industry itself, 
foods. 
The 


eCOosts as 


vim is to whittle distribution 


much as possible in order to 
retail 
The 


competition § 


make prices as eompetitive as 


this 


et underway in 


possible. vear saw kind of 
earnest, 
that 


that 


There are indications, however, 
this 
1950 may see some reversals, 


No one is 


frozen foods generally will drop down 


slowing down and 


trend is 


guessing whether or not 


to new price levels. It does seem cer 
that if large 
of fruits and vegetables are ay 


tain, however, supplies 
allable 
in 1950, frozen food packers will take 
steps to maintain as sharp a competi 
tive price structure as thev c¢an in re 
lation to lower-priced fresh 


produee, 
Outlook By Product 


The big 


frozen products are green peas, straw 


sellers among the various 
berries, cherries, lima beans, spinach, 


snap beans. The pack of the 


largest selling frozen item—vreen peas 

amounted to 17 percent of the canned 
pack ot peas. On other items, however, 
fat 


For instance e, trozen 


101.5 percent ot 


production of frozen 


compares 
ire favorably. 
heans were 
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canned limas in 1948; frozen cherries 
72.3 percent of canned; spinach, 27.7 
pereent of canned, 

One ot the most significant ups-and 
downs in frozen food history occurred 
in pre-cooked foods—chile-con-carne, 
prepared dinners, and the like. During 
1946 and 1947, production of these 
items zoomed, but they slid right back 
down again. They got their splurge 
from several factors—the aftermath of 
war psychology, the novelty of frozen 
foods, and particularly from the entry 
of scores of new firms into the field. 
But with the return of more normal 
consumer buying, and with the stabili- 
zation of the industry through the exit 
of marginal operators, the specialty 
items dropped back in lnportance. 

However, while pre-cooked dinners 
may remain a minor factor, there is 
no doubt that a number of pre-cooked 
specialties are gaining a solid foothold. 
For instance, in local markets, certain 
freezers are establishing a solid eon- 
sumer demand for such items as frozen 
pies, clover-leaf rolls, blueberry mut- 
fins, cookies and other baked goods. 
Similarly, a small but steady demand 
for such items as frozen French tried 


potatoes has developed, 
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qualities than do green apples of the 
same variety and lot. 

In Table V are some data covering 
three varieties of apple tested in Febru 
ary 1946. An increase of 2.0 to 
percent in sugar content is shown in 


Soe? 


the well-colored apples as compared 
with the green ones. 

Correlation between pressure test 
and degree of maturity, as evidenced 
by color, is shown in representative 
data (Table VI) covering a large lot 
of apples, 1946 ‘crop, examined in 
April 1947. 

In the ease of apples showing par 
tial blush, the pressure tests on the 
blushed sides are higher than those on 
the green. Thus, an inerease in matur 
ity up to the optimum for storage pur 
poses is normally accompanied by an 
Increase In pressure, sugar content, 
and skin color. 

Uniformity as to maturity is highly 
important. When individual apples ot 
one variety show considerable pressure 
differences before storage, the keeping 
quality of the lot is adversely atfeeted 
from at least two standpoints: (1) 
Apples of low pressure deteriorate 
quicker than those which are firm; 
and (2) when apples of one variety, 
but of 


packed together, or when different 


extremes of maturity, are 
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THIS LUBRIGANT SAVES 


7 TIMES ITS COST 
IN PRODUCING SHOES! 


~ 


. 


Tose nationally known SS 


Ye Aes 


tanner and manufacturer ~ 
of work shoes and gloves writes us... 


“«.. You recommended to us 
LUBRIPLATE NO. 100 for lubricating 
the chain drive on our paddle wheels 
which turn the hides immersed in a 
solution in concrete vats. The chain, 
during use, is always soaked. The 
solution is sometimes acid and some- 
times caustic. Up to the time of your 
recommendation, we had not found 
any lubricant that would stay on 
the chains for any appreciable time. 


‘Heretofore, the average life 


of a chain was approximately one 
year. We have applied LUBRIPLATE 
to these chains every two weeks for 
two years. Since then, not one new 
chain has required replacement, and 
they are still going strong. 

“At this time it appears that 
for every dollar we have invested in 
LUBRIPLATE, we have saved seven dol- 
lars in chains with actual savings 
still to come.”’ 

WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 
Rockford, Michigan 


You, too, can enjoy the savings made possible with LUBRIPLATE Lu- 
bricants. There is a LUBRIPLATE product for every industry. LUBRI- 
PLATE reduces friction and wear, prevents rust and corrosion and is 
most economical to use. Write today for case histories of savings made 
possible by the use of LUBRIPLATE Lubricants in your industry. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION .- Fiske Brothers Refining Company 
Newark 5, New Jersey + Toledo 5, Ohio 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE + SEE YOUR CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE BOOK 
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CP Stainless Steel Top 
Work Table. Sanitary. 
Easily cleaned. Suit- 
able for packaging, 
assembling, pies 
ping, etc. Top easily 
lifted off forthorough 
Prien sizes...all 

high. 4’ x 30”, 


CP Stainless Steel 
Multi-Pass Plate Heat 
Exchanger. Can be 
used for heating or 
cooling milk and 
other liquid prod- 
ucts or as a High 
Temperature Short 
Time Pasteurizer. 


CP Stainless Steel 
Pumps assure sanita- 
tion standards. Ideal 
for pumping a wide 
variety of liquid food 
products 


di 


CP Stainless Steel Mix- 
ing Tanks. Sanitary, 
efhcient design and 
operation. Sealed-In 
Cork Insulation. CP 
Triple Blade Agita- 
tor with geared head 
motor drive. 50 and 
100 gal. capacities. 


CP Boosters and com- 
plete refrigeration 
equipment for foods, 
beverages. 2, 4 an 

6 cylinder CP Am- 
monia Compressors 


£ 


be 
TSE 


CP Multi-Flo Homogenizer 
with Single Service Valve 
does a better job of ho- 
mogenization with less 
pressure and horse- 
power. Minimum clean- 





up time. 


THE Creamery P 
MFG. COMPANY 
General and Export Offi 
1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
BRANCHES; Atlanta + Boston + Buffalo - 
Chicago + Dallas + Denver + Houston + 
Kansas City,Mo. + Los Angeles + Minneapolis + 
Nashville « New York + Omaha + Philadelphia + 
Portland, Ore. + Salt Lake City +» San Francisco 
+ St.Louis + Seattle + Toledo +» Waterloo, la 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
OF CANADA, LTD. — TORONTO 





apple varieties are packed together, 
the storage tite of the tot may be re- 
duced as much as 50 percent. This has 
been shown by Smock ® to be due to 
the stimulating effect of the gases 
(emanating from ripe apples) upon 
the respiratory activity of those which 
have not yet reached a significant point 
in the increase toward the respiratory 
peak. Even when as few as 1 percent 
of apples of high respiratory activity 
were present, a pronounced stimula- 
tion in the respiration of the balance 
of the apples was noted, leading to 
early decay. The extent of this effect 
is dependent upon the apple varieties 
and stages of maturity involved. How- 
ever, a combined effect of this factor 
and others, such as mold and bacterial 
contamination, often results in early 
decay of lots of apples which under 
conditions of more homogeneous matur- 
ity might be expected to keep well. 


Color Development In Storage 

Apples picked immaturely do not 
reach full maturity in storage. They 
remain sour and astringent, and do 
not significantly improve in skin color. 
Their storage life is less than that of 
properly mature apples. They are more 
subject to seald, wilting, and _ bitter- 
pit than is well-matured stock. In Table 
VII is shown the extent of bad seald 
and decay apples stored at imma- 
ture and mature stages.” 

Figs. 1 to 4 illustrate the changes 
which take place in apples of two 
stages of maturity during storage. Fig. 
| represents Rome Beauties picked too 
satisfactory storage for 6 
The fruit has a 


early for 
mo. at 32 deg. F. 
vivid leaf-green area on the shaded 
side, with considerable red color on 
the sunny side. The cross section shows 
an apparent green color in the fruit 
flesh. This description applies to the 
apples when they were put in storage. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the same apples at 
storage. They had a 
healthy red 


eross section 


the end of 6-mo. 
dull-brown instead of a 
external appearance. A 
shows that several layers of cells im- 
mediately below the skin, and cells of 
the skin itself, have ceased to function 
(are “dead’’), and have beeome dis 
colored (incipient rot). 

In contrast, Fig. 3 represents Rome 
Beauty apples picked after the leaf- 
green had disappeared and the normal 
yellow ground color of the variety had 
developed. A cross section shows that 
the green color had disappeared from 
the fruit flesh also. 

After 6-mo. storage, the apples (see 
Fig. 4) showed no loss of normal color 
yr any discoloration. There was a deep- 
ening of the yellow in the ground color 
indicated continuation of the 

action. Cross sections also 
no discoloration or browning 
Instead, the 


which 
ripening 
showed 
of the fruit flesh. yellow 
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tint in the flesh increased, as is char- 
acteristic in the maturing of Rome 
Beauty apples. 
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The effect of picking, handling and 
temporary storing methods upon stor- 
age life of apples, and suggested im- 
provements in these methods, are dis- 
cussed in Part II of this article to be 
published in a subsequent issue of 
Foop INDUSTRIES. 
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require. Instead, all orders are taken 
on a pre-order basis by telephone or 
solicitation. 

The orders are packed at the local 
plant or cold storage warehouse and 
are delivered on the regular ice cream- 
route trucks or the special frosted 
food trucks. As stated, the type of 
truck employed depends on the volume 
of the orders, also on the factors mak- 
the best delivery within the 
limits of the working day and at the 
least truck mileage. In short, efficiency 
and economy are the criteria in load 
dispatehing. 

Southern Dairies has found no sub- 
stantial problem delivering frosted 
foods from its standardized refriger- 
ated ice cream-route trucks. The mer- 
chandise is just as easily available to 
the deliveryman. And since all of 
the orders are pre-packed, it is just as 
simple to handle the frosted foods as 
the ice cream. 

With the delivery of both ice cream 
and frosted foods on the same truck, 
there is one factor that should tend 
to reduce the overal! distribution cost 

both items—that is, the ice cream 
and frosted foods businesses have their 
peaks at opposite seasons of the year. 
Thus, the two products have a com- 
plementary value, enabling those trucks 
that earry both to operate more days 


per vear. 


ing for 
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Some idea of the value of this com- 
bination may be had from the fact that 
the company makes only about 60 per- 
cent as many ice cream deliveries in 
the winter months as in the summer. 

Yet this is not meant to imply that 
the number of trucks operated is re- 
duced 40 percent when making ice 
eream deliveries alone. There is the 
additional factor that the trucks under- 
go major repairs and repainting dur- 
ing the winter season. That takes 
some out of service. But the balance, 
if operated in the winter with ice cream 
only, are merely run less frequently. 

Now, however, with the addition of 
the frosted foods on the ice cream 
trucks in the winter, these carriers are 
used to a much greater extent. And 
therein lies the economy of the com- 
bined ice cream and frosted food loads. 

The combination-load trucks and the 
special frosted food trucks are of the 
same size and have refrigerated bodies 
of the same general design. Both are 
painted the same colors, and both earry 
the Southern Dairies name in small 
letters on the cab door over a seal de- 
sign bearing the word, “Sealtest’’, the 
brand name of National Dairy 
Products Corp., of Southern 
Dairies is an operating subsidiary. 

In their primary panel lettering, 
however, they differ (see photos). The 
ice cream truck bodies that also earry 
the frosted food items are prominently 
lettered “Sealtest” on front, sides, and 
rear. In contrast, the special frosted 
food trucks display the dominant 
legend, “Seabrook Farms Quick Frozen 


Foods.” 


the 
which 


End 


Five Steps Must Be Taken 
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Suppose that F&DA has developed 
from its proceedings fairly depend- 
able and reasonably adequate answers 
during the four stages of inquiry which 
have been described. There will still 
remain, for the fifth step, the most 
difficult question of all and one which 
F&DA may find most embarrassing. 
Let us take a specific example: 

Growing tomatoes with even the best 
spray practice inevitably produces a 
product for the factory which is not 
entirely free from insect infestation. 
But the more spray used, the less likely 
is this residue of insects to be large 
and serious. So the maker of tomato 
products is caught between two oppos 
ing desires. He wants his products to 
be as free from insect fragments as 
possible. At the same time, he is 
anxious to have insecticide  resi- 
dues approach the absolute minimum, 
reaching zero if possible. Actually, 
when he gains one objective, he is al 
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In the more than 30 years that we have been producing Alva 


imitation Maple, the sales of this product have been climbing 


steadily year after year. 


Once specified, 


for this success story is not 


lva 


seldom been replaced by a competitive product. The reason 


has 


that Alva Maple is sensational or 


radical. It’s just its downright, true-to-the-tree goodness. —The 


finest match of the flavor goodness of real sugar maple for 


every use by bakers, confectioners, ice-cream makers, extract 


and syrup manufacturers. 


ALVA MAPLE is a product 
you should see and compare 
before ordering your next 


maple requirements. 


Vay ‘ 
\\ 
$2) y AMERINGEN-HREBLER: we 


9 
57th STREET, NEW YORK * 
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most sure to be forced farther away 
from the other. 

One very friendly but frank food 
executive summed up this situation 
simply: “Would F&DA rather have 
bug powder or bug fragments in the 
catsup?” Of course, that is an over- 
simplification, But it does — point 
to a problem that is not easil - solved. 

Sincere effort by all interest ted par- 


New York Packer 
Steps up Processing 
of Quick-Frozen Corn 


\ @ Installation of a conveyor system using Cyclone 
Chain Link Conveyor Belt, enabled a New York 
frozen food packer to increase production volume 
and cut costs in preparing corn-on-the-cob and 
corn kernels for quick-freezing. 

Ihe Cyclone open-mesh belt permits both 
steam and cooling wash water to circulate freely 
. speeds up bli anching and other operations. 

Cyclone Metal Conveyor Belt engineers, draw- 
ing on 30 years’ experience in the field, will advise 
you on your conveyor belt problems without ob- 
ligation. Consult your nearest Cyclone sales of- 
fice; they’re in most principal cities. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(American Steel & Wire Company) 
DEPT. H-10, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


ties will not completely solve this or 
any other phase of the problem soon. 
But such effort will take the govern- 
ment and the industry a long way 
forward. To the extent that there Is 
sincere and constructive effort, there 
will be progress. 
Bnd 


Plug Those Leaks 
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waste control, such as “scrap” reports 
on a weekly or monthly basis, which 
show whether you’re on the up or down 


ti ti i ee a 
A A si i hd 


grade? Are inspection procedures ade- 
quate? Are standards known by every- 
one, to prevent dumping of salvageable 


aterial ? 
CYCLONE " ig know t actual 


your people the 


METAL CONVEYOR BELTS [0 reprsted by wasted sateria 


Have possibilities been overlooked 
within the company? Or outside the 
ae company ? 


Can different handling methods cut 


A complete chemical engineering library) ji. 38852. jsasiaa wo 
in a single handy volume . . . ee 


vantageously be transferred to a higher 














. pay 
ERE’S an outstanding handbook of chemical engineering type of work! . 

standards and practice—a needed tool for all concerned Do vou have anv worker who’s not 
with chemistry in its industrial applications. : 7 

Consult this handbook for the data you need in everyda 
problems or investigations of special branches of work. Che ek 
your methods against best accepted practices, as revealed in 
the 29 big sections of Perry's . 


trained to his full eapacits for his job? 
Do vou overlook the basic ingenuity 
possessed by most people by not 


viting suggestions and discussion 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS’ HANDBOOK Wa | 


- : suggestion system? If so, have you 
You get over 3,000 pages of definitions, descriptions, : : 

principles, methods and data . . . over 1,300 clear-cut illustra- failed to encourage your people con 

tions . . . over 1,000 data tables . . . all designed for quick, tantly t eontribute ? 

accurate solutions to chemical engineering problems. stantiy to contribute . 


AUTHORITATIVE . . . PRACTICAL na apie = — pages : 
: tables @ illustrations @ thumb- 

Inde f h: : . ° ; : | ? 

H. Pomel gd gy ey hey: tabbed @ 70-page quick reference in- work each day for each worker? 
Co., 188 top-flight chemists and engineers dex @ $12.00—payable on easy terms Have you neglected to make it clear 
have contributed articles and advisory aid 


to this handbook. The result is a volume to the group at large that idleness is 
you can depend on for comprehensiveness 10 DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION harmful to the total group effort? 
a quick-reference : - 


and authority . . a i 
handbook that gives you practical help on MeGraw. Hill Book Ce.. Ine. Do “slow starters” and “early fin 
330 W. 42nd St., 18 


every page. 

Send me Perry's Chemical Engineers’ Handbook 
2nd Edition, for 10 days’ examination on approval 
In 10 days I will remit $3.00, plus few cents for 
delivery, and $3.00 for three months thereafter, or 
return the book. (We pay for delivery if you remit 
first installment with this coupon 


Could you improve your system of 
scheduling, and so provide a full day’s 


ishers” cut down on = grou 
feb ant’ 

Read what Professional Engineer plishment? 

says about this book: 


to 


Do vou detect needless waste of ma 
l 


chines? Would it be worthwhile 

“The best standard work in any 
language. No chemical engineer can 
afford to be without this handbook, and 
no engineering office should be with- 


check whether the departn ent’s equip 
Address 1 } , : 
ment IS being use productively 
C Zone State } } ees 

City . through the entire workday? 
Name Does poor maintenance, or some 


out it.” Company . other controllable cause, take vow 
Position ) 


equipment out of action unnecessarily ? 











Books eent on approvaal in U. 8. and Conada only 
lem oe oe oe oe ee ee ee ee oe oe oe oe oe 





ls vou equipment FIVING @ss thar 
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SODIUM BENZOATE preserves foods; 
PHOSPHATES (mineral supplements 


add desirable enrichment to bread 


NIFOS*-T is one of many Monsanto 
chemicals used to control insect pests that 
attack growing vegetables, fruits 


SODIUM PHOSPHATES add nutrients, help 
emulsify processed cheese. PLASTICIZERS are 
important ingredients in free-film wrappers. 


ETHAVAN,* properly formulated, 
adds vanilla-like flavor to 
extracts, ice cream, confections 
andies, PHOSPHATES in 
prepared mixes make bette 


biscuits, doughnuts 


Let’s eat 


The food industry has made “let's eat” Monsanto sodium benzoate. Bread is 


two of the most popular words in the enriched with Monsanto mineral 


English language supplements 


Monsanto, too, he Ips by supplying Cake a la mode tastes better because 
chemicals used throughout this impor of Monsanto products. Monsanto phos 
tant industry from the growing of phates help make cake light, fuffs 

food to its final packaging and sak ice cream gets its delicious vanilla-like 


flavor from Monsanto Ethavan 
Many fruits and vegetables, for in 
| 1 Frozen food cases, with wall insulation 

stance, thrive when protected against eM Ag oe . 
) 1S. i ntocel OVE mor 
insects by formulations of Monsanto ‘ ONSAaNtO inloce pro n ‘ 


rage space, kee ozen foods fresh 
agricultural chemicals ieciihe . keep fr ni resi 


the Food Industry 
t 


# the many in nee 


Processed cheese is made with 
Monsanto sodium phosphates which 


s emulsifiers; make cheese smooth 
SANLOCEL 


nits thinner 


Free-film wrappers, containing 
Monsanto plasticizers, protect many 


foods against contamination 


Jellies and jams are preserved wit] 


ecoeereeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeee ee ee 
ONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


St. I 
\ 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS — PLASTICS 


Addres 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


Name 


Company 
SERVING INDUSTRY 


eeeeeeeeereeeee 
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full performance from the viewpoint 
FE 1 n e r fo O d F of workload? Speed? Highest quality? 
Hanging on to Money 


Can the company buy in larger quan- 


f S tities any materials or supplies you 
ae t a) { d } use, in order to take advantage of 

or orea cr OO + quantity discounts? 
Can the company buy in smaller 
2 quantities—to avoid waste, spoilage? 
HURON Is the company paying for a quality 
you are not getting—service that does 
not materialize, or quality that has 


Mono a CV stamate falen off ef envi your 


department needs that would “pay for 
¢ itself ?” 
and Are you holding on to old equip- 


ment to avoid the expense of new— 


then the change might be a saving in 
Zi a 4 a. ang 
Hytrolyzed Veceta € roleins the long run? If this is a possibility, 
ean you work through your superior 
to arrange a demonstration of the 
HURON, the pioneer in the commercial equipment? ; 
Have you been checking employee 


‘hidieeeaian of MonoSodium Glutamate errors to determine the money ? 


in this country, has been supplying food ane ee 

manufacturers since 1934. HURON Spe- Once your front-line people under- 
- 1 . stand this approach to cost-cutting, 
cialists work with food manufacturers and they can get down to brass tacks in 


have a PRATICAL knowledge, based on their own departments. 
It is obviously important to win the 


years of experience in the application of cooperation of rank-and-file employees. 
these products. their properties, and cor- They are in a position to help if they 
go along with management, which to 
rect usage. This HURON know-how is them is front-line supervision. They 
saat akiieecd ; are in a position to nullify the effort 
ALL IMPORT ANT to you... here Is one if they do not go along. 
The only known way to get coopera- 
: tion, especially in this kind of under- 
HURON can give you: taking, is through participation. A 
mere passive following out of orders 
from above is not even a neutral posi- 
tion. It may actually hinder the effort. 
This is the way one foreman went 
about it: He asked his people to get 
together for an informal chat. He told 
about the report that he had received 
as a member of the supervisory staff. 
He described the company’s position. 
(If the actual story is one that can be 
irbled, it is well to give the super- 
visors brief but exact information to 


example of the wide range of information 


pass on to the subordinates. ) 

He made it clear that he was not 
talking about layoffs. mut he also 
spelled out the fact that needless ex 
penses had to be eliminated. He then 


asked for suggestions on how costs 


. ed - might aetuall he reduced i he 
Jor over 50 years ie a acs palit 


HURON has been a maker of Wheat Specialties for By going through the questions rela 
Industry. In this important development in the food favor P 144 ) om.) a 
field, it is vital to get the bese INFORMATION available—to tive to Effort, Material, Talent, Time 
be sure of the beste QUALITY. Your inquiry to HURON creates and Money which had been detailed 
obligation. Tell us your product . . . your problems . . . let et, : peas 2 
Hl RON help you. Write for samples, and our Technical Brochure. in | 
rot his group to come up with a num- 


1s OWn management meeting he 


ber of workable ides as. And equally im- 


THE HURON MILLING COMPANY portant, he won their willingness. to 


accept—to ited receive 
9 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. the cost cutting innovations. 


End 
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*k REDUCE COSTS 


* Improve Production 


ABOVE: POWERS WET and DRY 
Phantom BULB RECORDING REGULATOR. 
View of Also available as a recorder only. 
POWERS Unit consists of two pen record- 
Recording ing thermometer, water pan and 

motor blower causing sufficient 
Regulator circulation to give proper wet 
bulb readings. 





Has Non- 
Corrosive 
Aluminum 
Case 


ABOVE: POWERS TIME CYCLE RE- 
CORDING REGULATOR. Cam with 
cam follower operates steam con- 
trol valve to correspond with any 
pre-determined time temperoture 
schedule. Recording thermometer 
chart record provides a check on 
the operation of the control. 


with precision control by— 


ttir-Operated 
RECORDING REGULATORS 


For TEMPERATURE * HUMIDITY * PRESSURE 


End losses caused by OVER-heating of processes or lai 
operations requiring precise control. Install 
POWERS pneumatic regulators. Their accu- 
rate control helps to improve quality of pro- 
ducts—speed up production and save steam 
wasted by overheating. 
Variety of Models: Recording 
Thermometers; Recording Reg- , 
ulators; Indicating Regulators; [ 
Wet and Dry Bulb Recording 
Regulators; Time Cycle Re- 
cording Regulators; Master 
and Sub-Master Indicating and 
Recording Regulators, etc. 
Write for Bulletin 370. 
For Better Temperature and Humidity Control and valuable 
aid in selecting the right instruments for your re- 
quirements—phone or write our nearest office. There’s no obligation. 
The Powers Regulator Co.,2793 Greenview Ave., Chicago 14, Ill.e 231 
E.46thSt., New York 18, N. Y.e1808 W. Eighth St., Los Angeles5, Calif. 











POWERS. 
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THE POWERS REGULATOR CO.-+ OFFICES IN 50 CITIES ABOVE: POWERS FLOWRITE VALVE 
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Steam users 
cut costs with the 


0 & S Powermaster Steam Generator 


FUEL COSTS REDUCED as 
much as 40° through high ef- 
ficiency maintained regardless 
of fluctuating loads 
OPERATING COSTS REDUCED 
fully automatic unit cuts 
labor and maintenance time to 
minimum 
INSTALLAT COSTS RE- 
DUCED be Power- 
master is completely wired, 
factory-tested and delivered on 


ORR & SEMBOWER 


Established 1885 


the 


ORR & SEMBOWER, INC. 


941 


Please ma ’ catalog 
cutting advantages. 


showing 


base. No brickwork re- 
No unnecessary dead 
weight. All units constructed to 
A.S.M.E. Boiler Code and ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories. 


steel 
quired. 


and low-pressure units 
from 15 to 300 HP.—available 
for light oil, heavy oil, gas 
or combination gas-oil firing. 
Widespread service by factory- 
trained men. 


High 


® 


STEAM GENERATORS 


Morgantown Rd., Reading, Pa. 


master’s cost- 


Power 





any given pressure. 


application. 


Find out what they can do in 
your plant. Write today for 
General Catalog 22 and Pneu- 
matic Atomizing Catalog 23. 


SPRAY YING SYSTEMS CO. 


Sin 7s and Manufacturers 


RANDOLPH ST. © BELLWOOD, ILLINOIS 
Suburb of Chicago 


HIGH PRECISION 
INDUSTRIAL TOOLS 


Every spray nozzle manufactured by Spraying 
Systems Co. is designéd and accurately manu- 
factured to meet exact specifications in spray 
volume, atomization, impact and pattern at 
That’s why Spraying 
Systems nozzles are doing such effective 
cost cutting jobs on every recommended 





QUICK, ACCURATE 
ANSWERS TO TROUBLESOME 
ENGINEERING PROBLEMS 


Check Marks’ Handbook for data needed in rou- 
tine problems in design and practice, or in investi 
gation of special branches of work. 

_ ——— 
big — of carefully selected aad 


snthoritetive facts. 


Marks’ 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS’ 
Handbook 


This Handbook sone every branch of me- 


cu 
veying—with a profusion of concise descriptions, 
fundamentals, formsules, methods, tables, diagrams, 
etc. Here is the means of avoiding errors, eating 
time and trouble ‘a procuring vital ‘orma’ 
essuring yourself of best results in a wide voriet? 
of problems. °¢ 2276 pages ‘of descriptions, data, 
and diagrams. « Written by almost 100 engineers 
and specialists In your field. 


=10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION#@ 4 
—. — nei Co., Ine., 330 W. 42 St., NYC 18 i 


of Marks’ MECHANICAL ENGI- 
* HANDBOOK - for 10 days’ examination 


not wanted, I will return the book. 
delivery if you remit = Payment with coupon; 
gE same return privilege. 


Address 

City 

Company 

r I 

! 8 Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only 
(o_o mo oo a a oe on 
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a 1900 * THE MIRACLE OF AMERICA *® 1950 < 





It’s no stretch of the imagination, rather, robust realism to call our past half 
century a Miracle—U.S.A. 

America has set an amazing record of progress in 50 years — but a moment in 
the history of civilization. A record unequalled by any other political or economie 
system. 

Merely by broad brush strokes, we can all visualize this miracle. Remember the 
crystal set, the hand-cranked car, the biplane? A far cry from our FM radio, tele- 
vision, hydro-matic drive and supersonic planes. 

And here’s ancther phase of the miracle that went hand-in-hand with these and 
the myriad of intertwined technological advances — ranging from the radio telephone 
and Bakelite to the X-ray tube and teletype .. . and to atomic energy and its un- 
told potentialities. 


‘ 


-© Since 1900 we have increased our supply of machine power 413 times. 
PP!) I 

“’ Since 1900 we have more than doubled the output each of us produces for 

every hour we work. 

Since 1900 we have increased our annual income from less than $2400 per 

household to about $4000 (in dollars of the same purchasing power), yet... 

ee ee ; 

% Since 1900 we have cut 18 hours from our average work week —equivalent to 

two present average workdays. 


How did we do it? The basic cause for this composite miracle has been the 
release of human energy through FREEDOM, COMPETITION and OPPORTU- 
NITY. And one of the most important results is the fact that more people are able 
to enjoy the products of this free energy than in any other system the world has 
ever known. 


THIS IS THE MIRACLE OF AMERICA . . . it’s only beginning to unfold. 


Published in the public interest by: 


McGraw-Hill Publications 
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ACCURATE 


KEEPS QUALITY UNIFORM, 





1. GLENCOE, MINN. PLANT—'Taylor Controls provide automatic time and temperature 


control of the cooking cycle — automatic vent and drain—and automatic blow-down. 


2. BLUE EARTH, MINN. PLANT—Peas and corn are steam cooked 3. LESUEUR, MINN. PLANT—Canned peas and corn processed here 


by automatic control of time and temperature, blow-down, by steam cook with automatic temperature control and auto- 


venting, cooling and draining. matic pressure cooling. 
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CUTS COSTS BY INCREASING RETORT CAPACITY 


HE Minnesota Valley Canning Company, 
t= headquarters at LeSueur. Minnesota, 
turns out a greater volume of their nationally 
advertised products at lower cost with the help 
of Taylor Automatic Process Control. On these 
pages you see several of the automatically con- 
trolled retorts and blanchers that help assure 
the uniform high quality for which Green Giant 
Brand Peas, Niblets Brand Corn and Del Maiz 
Brand Corn are famous. 


Quality has always been the first consideration 
at Minnesota Valley Canning. That’s why we're 

proud that they've selected Taylor control 
to protect that quality at 14 large plants in Min- 
nesota, Illinois and Washington. 


This is another example of how we're helping the 
food industry keep quality up and costs down. 


4. MONTGOMERY, MINN. PLANT — Here, the very first step in the 
quality processing of Green Giant Brand Peas is protec ted by 
the Taylor Dual Blancher Control System. 
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There are three big reasons why canners stand- 

ardize on Taylor Instrumentation: 

1. Precision Instruments 

2. Processing Know-How 

3. Quick Service From Experienced Field Engineers 
When It’s Needed 


That's why we say, when modernizing present 
or ordering new processing equipment, specify 
“Taylor-Equipped, As Usual!” Your ‘Taylor 
Field Engineer will give you complete details on 
controls for Retorts, Blanchers. Juice Heaters, 
Lye Peelers, Exhausters, Continuous Cookers, 
Cooling Canals. Deaerators, Jam and = Jell: 
Kettles. Write for Catalog 500! 

Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., 
and Toronto, Canada. 

Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 
temperatures, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 
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IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 


PN CMDR Rideize 


Se 





the slightes 





t corrosion 





ATLAS MAS SERVED INDUSTRY 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 





Records indicate that the slightest corrosion costs much 
more in time lost for repairs, the actual costs of repairs, 
and idle equipment time, than the slight cost of Atlas 
Protective Coatings. There is an Atlas Protective Coat- 
ing for every requirement. Let Atlas Technical Service 
solve your corrosion problems. 


Write us at 12 Walnut Street, Mertztown. Penna., 
for Bulletin No. 7-1 and get the facts. You'll be 
surprised to learn how little it costs for complete 
protection. In Canada, H. L. Blackford, Limited, 
977 Aquaduct Street, Montreal. 


THE ATLAS MINERAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MERTZTOWN, PENNA. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 











J. Paul Bishop and Associates 
Cn Chemical Engineers and 
‘ood Technologists 

Reports Pe: . Canning — Preesing Processes 

Food Bacteriology—Sanita Control 
gineering Atmospheric Pollution - Unit Opera 
ons—Process, Product and Equipment Design 
Industrial Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning 


brochure 


mentioning this publication 
North Second Street 


Champaign, Tilinots 


PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Research Chemists and Engineers 

A staff of 75 including chemists, engineers, bac- 
teriologists and medical personnel with 10 stories 
of laboratories and a pilot plant are available for 
the solution of your chemical and engineering prob- 
lems. Write today for Booklet No. 1 

“The Chemical Consultant and Your Business’ 
29 West 15th St New York 11, Y 








FOOD RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D., President 
Bernard L. Oser, Ph.D., Director 
Research, Analyses Consultation for 
RL trig and Allied Industries 
rite for descriptive brochure 
48-14 3rd Street, Long Island City, 


La 
requirements Design, 


MODERN VINEGAR SERVICE 


arge recirculating vinegar making units to fit any 
Installation, Operation, 


Alterations, Consultation, 


O. Box 163, Station M 
Los Angeles 32, Calif 


Consulting Engineers to the Food Industrics 
Mechanical Management and Process Engt- 
neering Investigation and Reports. Plant 
Layout and Design. Methods and Procedures. 


912—Il17th St., N. W Washington, D. C. 








HANSON-GORRILL-BRIAN, INC. 


GUSTAVE T. REICH 


Consulting Chemical Engtneer 
nuous Processe 
By-P aes ts 
esi Waste Disposal 
Carbon Dioxide 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


DONALD K. TRESSLER & ASSOC. 
Food Technologists and Hngineers 


Specialists in Food Preparation and Preservation. 
Equipment Testing and Evaluation; Food Freez 
ing; By-Product Utilization; Manufacture of Pure 
Fruit Flavors. 


North Compo Road Westport, Conn 








LANCASTER, ALLWINE 
& ROMMEL 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
8. Patent Office. Validity 

and Opintons 

Conception r 


457, 815 
Washingtor 


( 


SCHWARZ LABORATORIES, INC. 
hemieal and biological analyses of food materials 
r p lant design, inspection, proc 
amination and ee trol. More than 75 years of 
ence serving the food and beverage industries. 
Write fe ot bul letin 
Sctent Qualit 1 of Foods and 

B ieirare _ 


202 East New York 17, N Y. 


A. WEISSELBERG, M.E. 


Designers , Special Equipment and 
Complete Plants 


Quality Dehydration and Conditioning 
a Specialty 


Established 1930 
31-04 Northern Bivd. Long Island City, N. Y. 








LEWIN ASSOCIATES 


Industrial Consultants 
DAVID N. LEWIN, PhD... FOOD CONSULTANT 
JOSEPH p save oe CLTING nti Nace 
Layouts——Investigatior ( at 
Market inves tiga nsu "pea 
{ Food Preserving x Heat Drying 
Consultati mn in Managing, Warehousing 
Distributton—Control and Time Studies 
200 W. 57th St... N.Y. 19,N. ¥ Clirele 6-0785.6 








BENUAMIN F. SMITH 


naulfing Engineer 
1 Manufacturer of Gentle 
Conveying Systems 
splices, r 
flake 








WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Laboratory Services 
Vitamin Assays 
Mi — Determinations 
‘ood Bacteriology 
x 2059 
Matlison 1, Wisconsin 
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“LATINI" 38" 
REVOLVING PAN 


with sanitary stand, ball bear- 
ings and % H.P. motor 
e 
Unique Steam Heat arrangement 
. without coils on pan. 


CHOCOLATE SPRAYING CO. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Represented by 
JOHN SHEFFMAN, 


152 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 








WHERE 


TO BUY 








ADVERTISING 


Colorful - Self Adhesive - Cellophane, processed 
in Rolls. Easy to buy - Easy to apply - used for 
Packaging - Point of Sale Advertising - Dealer 
Instructions - Distributor literature imprints 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK, PA. 








QUALITY CONTROL 


Through properly engineered automatic 
code dating. Sixty models. First machine 
delivered on trial. Write for information 
giving details on a specific problem. 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, III. 














INGREDIENTS for the Food PROCESSOR 











CARROT OIL 
makes foods 


golden yellow 


| 


Carrot oil, like butter, contains carotene. Carrot oil 
is extracted from carrots, and each pound contains 
up to 25 million units of carotene, the international 
standard of vitamin A 
Carrot oll is preferred for vitaminizing foods because 
it is a natural vegetable oil, and because it contrib- 
utes vitamin A of high stabii 
ity and desirable golden 
yellow color. Carrot oll is 
not synthetic, does not con- 
tain animal fats of any kind, 
and does not produce fishy 
flavor. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
New 36-page combined cata 
log on carrot oil for foods, 
feeds, and pharmaceuticals 
Important reading for most 
food processors. Write today! 


NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
205 Broad St., South Whitley, Ind. 








uary 2 1 to ay 


bruary issue 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 
Address copy to the 
Classified Advertising Division 
FOOD INDUSTRIES 
330 West 42nd St., New York City 








SPECIAL 
PRODUCTS } 


Contains wide range of 
NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH PRODUCTS 


BIOLOGICAL TEST DIETS 
TEST DIET INGREDIENTS 
VITAMINS (CRYSTALLINE) 
AMINO ACIDS (CRYSTALLINE) 
MICROBIOLOGICAL MEDIA 
VITAMIN SUPPLEMENTS 
RESEARCH BIOCHEMICALS 
CAROTENE CONCENTRATES 


GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC. 


50 Laboratory Park, CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 
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THERE'S A 
MONARCH 
NOZZLE 
FOR EVERY 


In many Food Processing 
Monarch Spray 


Nozzles are used to... . 


plants 


WAX FRUITS 

RINSE VEGETABLES 
POWDER MILK 

DRY EGGS 

WASH FILTER CAKE 


HUMIDIFY 
BANANA ROOMS 


Remember 
if the liquid can be sprayed 
with direct pressure Monarch 


can furnish the Nozzles. 


Send for Catalogs 
6 Aand6C 


MONARCH MFG. WKS., INC. 


2517 E. ONTARIO STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 





SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


BUSINESS 


EMPLOYMENT ° 


UNDISPLAYED RATE: 
Not available for equipment advertising 

$1.20 a Line—Minimum 4 Lines 
To figure advance payment count 5 average words 
as o line 
INDIVIDUAL EMPLOYMENT WANTED undisployed 
advertising rate is one-half of above rate, payable 
in advance 
PROPOSALS, $1.20 a line an insertion. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


INFORMATION: 


BOX NUMBERS in care of any of our New York, 
Chicago or San Francisco offices, count as one 


additional line 


DISCOUNT OF 10% if full payment is made in 
advance of four consecutive insertions of undis- 


played ads (not including proposals). 


° 


EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


DISPLAYED RATE: 


The advertising rate is $9.50 per inch for ali 
advertising appearing on other than a contract 
basis. Contract rates quoted on request. 


AN ADVERTISING INCH is measured % inch 
vertically on one column, 3 columns—30 inches— 
to a page. Fl 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS received by 10 A. M. January 23rd will appear in the February issue subject to limitations of space available 











SALES PROMOTION 
MANAGER 


Wanted by old established national manu 
facturer whose products are well-estab 
lished in large and medium bakeries. 
Exceptional salary and growth for man 
thoroughly experienced and willing to 
travel when required. 

The man we are looking for is probably 
now employed and drawing a good salary. 
Our continued growth makes for this open 
ing to relieve our president. 

Please state fully in strictest confidence 
your experience, age, connections, and 
earnings. 


P-1857, I 
> Ww 42nd 


Engineers - Executives - Technical Men 
Salaried Positions, $4,000 to $30,000. This Con- 
fidential service for men who desire a new connec- 
tion, will develop and conduct preliminary negotia- 
tions without risk to present position. Send name 
and address for details. 


TOMSETT ASSOCIATES 
1203-2 Berger Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 











CHEMISTS 
Juniors and Senior deg. men 
Res. Dir.—Ph.D.—vitamins 
Dairy Technologist—rec’t deg 
Tech'l Service—corn products ’ 
Call, write or wire:—Giadys Hunting (Consultant) 
DRAKE PERSONNEL 


7 W. Madison St. Chicago 2, Ill. 














WANTED—PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Excellent opportunity with nationally known food 
manufacturer in southern Ohio plant. Applicants 
must have had considerable 
food processing and pac kaging operation or one 
similar nature. Age 30 to 45 pre ferred In writing 
give experience, background, educatio salary 
requirements 








REPLIES (B 

NEW YORK 
CHICAGO N 
NAN FRANCIS 


POSITIONS VACANT 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CHNOLOGIST Ph.D. Mir 


PECIALTIES 





CANADA 


Are you getting your share of Canadian business? 
Save duty and exchange—manufacture in Canada 
Well established aggressive company with spare 
plant, ideally situated, would consider forming 
joint company to manufacture your products. 


VI-TONE PRODUCTS LIMITED 
198 Gage Ave. $ Hamilton, Ontario 


COURSES IN 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


. Mathematics and f. Preserving 
Chemistry of Food 9 Inspection and 
Technology Grading according 

- Food Analysis to USDA standards 

. Nutrition : 

. Canning h. Mold Counting and 
Freezing Insect Examination 

RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 
GENERAL STUDY OF COOKING 
PREPARATION OF SALADS 
PIE AND PASTRY MAKING 
CAKE DECORATING 
STUDY OF MEATS 


MEN OR WOMEN 
VETERANS OR NON-VETERANS 
DAY AND NIGHT CLASSES 


Highly qualified instructors with practical ex- 
perience as well as European and American 
degrees in their respective fields. 


ATTENTION EMPLOYERS 
if you need qualified personnel, such as: Food 
Technologists, Laboratory Technicians, Mold 
Counters, Foremen, Foreladies, Graders and 
other trained personnel for Quality Control 
Work please contact the Employment Office 
of the school. 


MIAMI SCHOOL FOR FOOD 
PROCESSING SPECIALISTS 
Box 383 CORAL GABLES 34, FLORIDA 
Telephone: 83-1301 








SOLUBLE TEA 
PROCESS 


FOR SALE 


Exclusive rights to pat- 
ented process for making 
tea concentrate of high 
quality. 


BO-1714, 
West 42 


is 











WANTED 


Large engineering firm wishes to acquire several 
complete food plants through purchase of (1) cap- 
ital stock. (2) assets, (3) machinery and eaulp- 
ment, whole or in part. Personnel retained where 
possible; strictest confidence. 


Box 1219, 1474 Broadway, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 





If there is anything 
you want 


or something you don’t want thot 
readers can supply—or use—adver- 
tise it in the 





Searchlight Section 
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Rebuilt & Guaranteed Equipment U¥ 


NOW AVAILABLE AT BARGAIN PRICES 


Stokes and Smith G4 Augar Powder 
Filler. 

National Packaging JK Two Station 
Automatic Auger Powder Filler, with 
cap-pressing attachment. 


Burt Automatic Wraparound Labeler. 
Knapp E adj. Wraparound Labeler, 1 
gal. (jars with ears) 

Colton and F. J. Stokes Late Style 
Rotary Tablet Machines. 

Triangle Package Models U Auger, 
G2C and A60A Electri-Pak Fillers. 


Triangle SHA Auto. Net Weigher, High 
Speed adj. Semi-Auto. Carton Sealer. 
Standard Knapp No. 429 Carton Sealer, 
10’ Compression Units. 

Package Machinery Co. Model FA2Q 
Wrapper: Hayssen 3-7 and Scandia 
SSUI Automatic Cellophane Wrappers. 





Mikro 4TH and 2TH Jay Bee 3AT and 
Ul, Schutz-O’Neill, Stedman Mills. 
Paker Perkins BB type. JNM and Readco 
Heavy Duty 100-150 gal. Double Arm 
Jacketed Mixers with Sigma or Fish- 
Tail Blades. 

J. H. Day 8-gallon Pony Mixer, m.d. 

F. J. Stokes, J. H. Day. New Era, Hott- 
man Mixers, from 2 gallons up to 450 
gallons, with and without Jackets, 
Single and Doubble Arm Agitators. 
Day and Robinson 100, 609, 1000, 2400, 
4000 lbs. Dry Powder Mixers and Sifters. 


Schutz-O'Neill +3 Sifters; Gayco 8 Air 
Separator. 

Pony M & MX Labelrites, Ermold and 
World Semi & Fully Automatic Rotary & 
Straightaway Labelers. 

Horix Stainless Steel Rotary Filler and 
Elgin 24 Head Rotary Filler. 





SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


Rebuilt 
_ Ma hine Tae 


International New Unused Automatic 
Straightline Vacuum Filler. 

Ertel 12-head S. A. Vacuum Filler. 
Sweetland, Vallez, Sperry. Shriver, 
Johnson, Republic & Ertel Filter Presses. 
Pneumatic Scale Auto. Tite-Wrapper. 
Ceco Auto. Carton Closing Machine. 


Filler 1, 2, 4 & 8 head Stainless Steel 
Automatic Piston Fillers, Rising Bed 
feature and automatic Feed. 


Huhn Steam & Gas-fired Rotary Dryers. 


A. O. Smith and Hersey 6’ x 23° Rotary 
Steam Tubular Dryers. 

Amsco & Doughboy Rotary Bag Heat 
Sealer. 

Enterprise, Late Model, 6K. 6” motor 
driven Fruit and Meat Grinder. 


ALL EQUIPMENT GUARANTEED TO BE IN GOOD WORKING CONDITION. 
Write, Phone, Wire Collect for Details and Prices on Your Requirements. 


Uncou 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO. 


318-322 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 12, N.Y. 


TOP PRICES PAID 
FOR YOUR 
SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 





25—Stainless Steel Kettles and Tanks, 50 to 500 


BUY BRILL 


8—Ross 2-truck Steam Tray Dryers, 500 sq. ft. 
drying surface, with trucks 

2—Eimco 4’ x 6’, 142’ x U Stainless Steel Rotary 
Vacuum Filters. 

6—Shriver, Sperry 12” to 36” Filter Presses 

2—=2 Sweetiand Filters, Stainless Steel 

5—10, #12 Sweetiand Filters 

i—Bird 18” x 28” Monel Continuous Centrifuge, 
motor driven. 

2—Tothurst 40” Center Seas. Seen trrneere) stain- 
less steel and monel bas 


5—Rotex Sifters, 40” x 56”, o x 84", 49% x 120” 


gal., new and used. 
3—Knapp, Burt Automatic Can Labelers 
3—Mikro Pulverizers =1SH and 2TH 
12—Day, Robinson Powder Mixers, 100 to 4000 
tbs. also jacketed 
2—Stokes & Smith Model G-I Fillers. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE STOCK LIST 
Get Our Quotations and Compare 
BRILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


2401 Third Avenue, N. Y. 51, N. Y. 
Telephone Cypress 2-5703 








Filler: Tne 


Filler: M&S 
Mixer: Day In 
Centrifugal: Tol 


7 SALE 


imatic 1 
Meat Mixers: Bo 


Send us a list of your idle equi Poin 


LOEB EQUIPMENT SUPPLY CO. 


FOR SALE—MODERN 
intact EQUIPMENT 


EUMATIC SCALE CO. 35 Per Minute 
TOMATIC CARTONING LINE 

i itomatic Feeder, Bottom 8 _ Filler 

Top Sealer & Com pression Un 














PNEUMATIC SCALE CO. Tightwraps 
PNEUMATIC SCALE CO. Wax Inner Liner 
PNEUMATIC 4 Scale Net Weight Filler 
PNEUMATIC Top Tucker for Cartons 
PNEUMATIC Single Head Automa Capt 
CAPEM 4 Head Aut at Cappe 
RESINA Au atic Cappe 
ricer, MACHINE, CO. 2 and 4 Spout Stainless 
Steel 1] 
MATSON. TIEDE Semi-Automatic Top & Bottom 
arto Sealer 
JOHNSON Combine Top & Bottom Carton Sealer 
with 3 spout Net Weight Filler 
PACKOMATIC Cartoning Unit, 8” and 12° sizes. 
Bottom Sealer, Filler and My Sealer 
ppb ao & SMITH Model HG84 Duplex Auger 
iller 


STOKES & SMITH Model G Auger Fillers 


TRIANGLE Top and Bottom Carton Sealer with 
Compression Unit. For large size cartons 
CECO 12° Adjustable Top & Bottom Carton Sealer 
STANDARD 429 Top & Bottom Case Sealer with 
Compression Unit 
WORLD Automatic Rotary Labeler 
STANDARD-KNAPP, BURT ALL Around Can 
Labelers 
N J Pony Labelrite Labelers, Model ML, MX 
NATIONAL, WORLD, ERMOLD Spot Labelers 
PACKAGE MACHINERY CO. F-6 & F-9 Wrappers 
POWDER MIXERS & SIFTERS 200 to 1900 Ibs 
PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ 14 Tray Shelf Ib 
COLTON Tablet Machines, Model 3DT 
LEHMAN 127x24” 3 Roller Granite Mill 
CHAMPION Wire Stitcher 


WA = 
| single Machines or Entire Plants | 


ALLIED EQUIPMENT CO. 


940-946 Nepperhan Ave., Yonkers 3, N. Y. 
2 





FOR SALE 


MOJONNIER +90 Auto. Rotary 
Vacuum Fillers. 14 spout, stainless 
steel. 

INTERNATIONAL Auto. Straight 
Line Vacuum Filler, 12 spout, stain 
less steel. 

Pneumatic Scale Auto. Inverted Air 
Cleaner, 6-wide. 

Resina Auto. Single head capper 
28MM. 

Burt Auto. Wrap Around Labelers; 
#2 to #10 cans, #1 to #3 cans, 
#1 cans. 

Natl. Pack. Mchy. Auto. 
Filler, 2-spouts in tandem. 
Horiz. Retorts: 33°" D x 72” L: 36” 
D x 72" L; 33° W x 29” H x 16° L; 
33” W x 28” H x 156” L. 

Horiz. bolied steel tanks, brewery 
glass lining, 7500 gal. and 8250 
gal. cap. 

Horiz. welded steel tanks, mammut 
lining. 3200 gal. cap. 

Sharples Super Centrifuges + 16V. 
Vaportite, dual purpose bowls. 
stainless steel bowls and contact 
parts. 

Sharples Super Centrifuge #18V, 
Vaportite, dual purpose bowl, steel. 


Powder 


Large stock of stainless steel tanks 


and kettles 


EQUIPMENT CORP. 


1511 W. THOMPSON ST . PHILA. 21, PA 











1931 W. North Ave. Chicago 22, til Phone: Yonkers 5-044 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


t i SPECIALS a 
See STEEL 6‘x30’ BUBBLE CAP. USED EQUIPMENT 


: OLUMNS, Type 347 S.S., 21 plates. 
3—7500 gal. Steel Kettles, with copper e : se 
coils, Caabee Agitated, 10’ dia. x 12’6” 3—CLOSED 3450 GAL. STAINLESS STEEL in good operating condition 
deep, 15’ overall height. TANKS & COILS, Type 347 S.S. 1—Consolidated Automatic 6 Spout Scale 
250 gal. Copper, jacketed Kettles, open 2—STAINLESS STEEL SPRAY TOWERS, with conveyor for Coffee, Rice, Sugar 
top, with stands, 50” dia. x 42” deep. 33°'x17’, and other free flowing materials. 
2000 gal. Steel, Jacketed Kettle, open —BARTLETT & SNOW 96” dia. S.S. se ‘a ae Model 


nm. Setend, T Se. soy oe KETTLES with Agitators. BSF — M.M. and G 
Louisville Steam Tube Dryer, 6’ x fe - size Chucks. 
rey , NEW PFAUDLER GLASS LINED JACK. 1—D 10 J. H. Day Mixer with 7% H.P. 


Rotary Vacuum Dryer, 5’ x 33’. 7 
412 Swee ‘ma Filter, 4’ centers, iron REACTOR, 500 gals. : Gear Head Motor, 5” Center Discharge 
—Stainless Steel 2,500 Gal. Vertical Tank with Robalt Sifter. 

or copper leaves. th Agitat . Mi ith 10 HP 
Pkge. Machinery Type F9 Cellophane pecenecdced inten 1—F size J. H. Day Mixer Bae _ 
or Wax Wrapping Machines. Vertical 8,000 Gal. Stainless Steel Stor- Gear Head Motor with 5 enter Dis- 

M to 2,000# age Tanks. charge with Robalt Sifter. 
Day Powder Mixers, up to 2,000. : om 1—Marco +10 Homogenizer with 10 H.P. 
Stokes & Smith Powder Fillers, M. D. Horiz. Dry Powder Mixers 154 to Motor used for Peanut Butter. 
World Rotary Automatic Labelers. 25004. 1—Model 86 Labelrite Machine with 
Std. Knapp #429 auto. top & bottom Mikro Pulverizers Model 2TH, 10 H.P. Vacuum Pump and 2 Motors. 
Gluer-sealer, self adjusting, with com- 3 Phase Motors. 1—23120 Sprague Sells Syruper. 
pression unit. , Sperry 42’’ Wood Plate & Frame Filter 2—6 Pkt. M. & S. Can Fillers. 
Baker Perkins Size 15 Mixers, jacketed, Press, Hyd. Closure 57 ch., 134” cake. 1—Indiana Paddle Finisher. 
100 gal. working capacity. _K 7 HP F = l—Jennings Vacuum Pump _ unit, Model 
8 x 12’ Oliver Acid Proof Filter. Robbins > iran oor ae a ee B.P., Williamson Heater Company. i 
W & P, Size 16 Mixer, unjacketed, 150 forated baskets. 2 ——_ Pumps, Nash _ Engineering 

ompany. 
eal iyrreed anaes: —STAINLESS STEEL TUBULAR CON- 2—Z00B Ingersoll Rand Steam Jet Booster. 
Font A PARTIAL UST | DENSER 300 sq. ft. surface. 3—Savage M M Beaters, 200% Capacity. 
ONLY A PARTIAL LIST We B Y 2—2000% Chocolate Melting Kettles. 
ae rere Surplus 1—New England Chocolate Pump. 

Send for Bulletin A-24 2—32” Kihigren Stringers. 
1—80 Quart York Ice Cream Freezer with 


@ Machinery Bunn 10" ‘Center 7 Tie Double Wrap Ma 
Equipment Corp. 


13-17 Park Row New York 7, N.Y. 533 West Broadway THE KROGER co. 
New York 12, N. Y. GRamercy 5-6680 1212 State Ave., Cincinnati 4, Ohio 





























LAST YEAR A NEW NAME! FOR SALE FOR SALE 
THIS YEAR A NEW HOME! VACUUM PUMP coma E MEANY bury ong 


Kinney High Vacuum Pump, Model DVD attachments. Recently reconditioned and 
A iad Oo Ae a 18-1420. Capacity 702 cubic feet per min- guaranteed in perfect working order. 
FOR ute. Also motor controls and 40 HP, 2 TAYLOR’S TROPICAL SWEETS 


A € H 1 N E R phase—60 cycle, 220-440 volt motor. Davenport Florida 


94 Jabez St. Newark 5, N. J. PRICED RIGHT 


Market 2-5464 In use only 18 months—priced to sell fast. FOR SALE 


NEW - USED - REBUILT EQUIPMENT Inquiries Invited “STOKEWRAP” MACHINE 


PROCESSING - PACKAGING HASTINGS & CO., INC. Unused. Model #BB 311 Auger fed for 


a i pillow type puckages. Write 
M'T'L’S HANDLING 2314 Market Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. WS-1617, Food Industrion 


(Convenient—no parking problem-—one short block ¥ : : > i A . 
from Wilson Av. exit of Route 25 (Skyway Telephone LOcust 7-6104 30 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


























WE CAN FURNISH AT ANY POINT NEW spores 
FOR Sane AND USED TIGHT AND SLACK BARRELS 


1—650 gol. 
2—World Automatic Rotary Labelers. CHERRY BURRELL VISCOLIZER 


ITSO eat. SS. Jkt. Agit. Kettle. AND STEEL DRUMS, PAILS ANB KITS. stainless steel head, 25 HP, 3 ph., 60 cy.. 
Elwell Parker Elec Battery Sue Trucks LET US HAVE YOUR INQUIRIES. year cid motor, guaranteed condition, 


Abt. 400 ft. Bottle or Jar Conveyor 
Abt. 120 ft. Roller Gravity Conveyor, 14” wide BUCKEYE COOPERAGE CO. G. WRIGHT CO. INC. 
Abt. 40 ft. Belt over roller Conveyor 3810 Orange Ave., EXpress 3383, Cleveland 15, O Roetzer os pies it, N.Y. 
i—250 gal. S.S. Tanks, 48x36” with s.s. coil 
200 gal. S.S. Tanks, 36°x48", jkt., agit 


opper Jackete ttle, 72”x60", 
Stee! 1 ank about 5 ‘ xi with amm. coil EVAPORATOR—IN NEW CONDITION c omplete Food reearaa a Plant in 
3—8000 gal. Wood Tanks, 18’x9’. ue 1 exet e tail 
See te vis FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICE CR ea 
) tions most i al, tary ro 














600 gal. Creamery Package Coil Vats Double effect McJonnier Tubular Evaporator. Con- dern and sani 
1000 gal. Cherry-Burrell Coil Vats tinuous operation for producing Condensed Milk— city ADDX 
1—100 gal. S.S. Clad Kettle, 36°x24”, jkt., agit lce Cream Mix. Never used in manufacturing appx. 2,000 case 
Also suitable for condensing other liquids. v -_ , canintemnusnk ‘Beat 
FS-1608, } Ind Write HERSHEY CREAMERY CO. cee Re ern Fe trie 
W i St., Nev rk 18, N Box 121 Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 0 49nd St... a York I ik, N 




















mh FOR SALE 
1 TRIANGLE IF THERE IS 


WHERE TO STORE | | mae? _— Anything you want 
_ FROZEN FOODS | CHAS. A. GERBER CO. = readers of this paper can 


Bartlett, Illinois. 
OR— 


. 
UAKER CITY For Sale TWO DICERS Something you 
Q {—Dippel Diana Model £7 used hydraulic dicer yf '} t 
COLD STORAGE co for meats, vegetables, fruits; in good c ondition on won 
PHILADELPHIA, PA : pda ging nee? $1100.00 that other readers can use, adver- 
3 WAREHOUSES ee eee ee ees tise it in the 


hour. Complete with motor, “reads for use SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


Proper Temperature for Frozen Foods ye toy Products Co., Allentown, Pa. 
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FOR SALE 
8 Steel Storage Tanks 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 











Have never been 
used; made of 12- 
gauge, cold-rolled 
steel, sprayed with 
a stainless clad 
paint as a preven- 
tive to corrosion 
from various acids 
and minerals. In- 

cluded with the IL i 


tanks are all the 

steel structural sup- DIAGRAMS OF BINS 
End View of 8 Tank 

ports, a steel grat- Assembly 

ing platform sur- 

rounding the top of the 8 tanks and steel 

steps leading to the top platform. Tanks 

are presently mounted and can be inspect 

ed at our plant by appointment. Here is 

an opportunity to make a real saving. 

Write today for complete specifications. 


WRITE TO FS 1803 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 




















A. 


A PREFERRED SOURCE 
FOR GOOD USED 
FOOD EQUIPMENT 


Vacuum Cookers, Retorts 
Kettles, Reactors, Pulpers 
Dryers, Evaporators, Coolers 
Canning & Packaging 
Equipment such as Mixers, 
Fillers, Sealers, Labelers, 
Cappers, Washers, Cutters 
Slicers, Choppers, Grinders 
Complete Plants for 
Vegetables, Fruits, Soups 
Juices, Jams, Preserves 

» 


For quick quotations on desir- 
able machines send us your 
inquiry. Amazingly Low 
Prices. 

a 


You can BANK on the 


EQUIPMENT 
CLEARING 
HOUSE, INC. 


289-10th ST., BKLYN 15, N. Y. 











BUFLOVAK DRYER 


Buflovak single drum dryer, 
24x20", stainless steel drum, 
vari-drive and pump 


DUST COLLECTOR 


Dracco Automatic Filter Unit 
3300 to 3900 CFM, complete. 
Contact parts stainless steel. 


HEAT & POWER CO., INC. 


70 Pine St. Digby 8-0373 New York 5, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


100 qt. Read Vertical Mixer 

80 qt. Hobart and Triumph Mixers 

Enterprise Grinder with 8°,” plates 

Burns cio oh Roasters, Cooling Truck, Blowers 
and Blanc 

Buffalo Chicte Chopper 


SAVAGE BROS. CO. 
2638 Gladys Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR FOOD AND PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES 


—Pfaudler G/L Jacketed Kettles—6’ x 9—ASME 
Code 


2—Alloy Fab. S. S. Reactor Kettles—Agitated—170 
Gallons 

2—Sperry S.S. 12” x 12” Filter Presses—i2 Cham- 
bers—!5 Chambers 


1—Vallez #3 Filter 

t—Sperry 36” x 36” Recessed Type Filter—42 
Heresite—covered plates 

i—Sperry 24” Staintess Steel Filter Press, closed 
Delivery, 12 Chambers 


2—Pfaudier Aluminum Jacketed Reactors, 250 


Gallons, 1300 Gallons. (New 


2—Buffalo Vacuum Drum Dryers, 24” x 20°. 


GELB hie 


Est. 1886 UNienville 2-4900 











ANDERSON EXPELLERS 


All models, rebuilt for specific materials in 
our suburban Philadelphia shop—20 years of 
specialization. 


PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES, 
Moylan, Pa 











For Sale 
One Pitney-Bowes Model DU Code Dating machine 
can be used for code dating food products. Further 
information pertaining to the above can be secured 
by writing B. J. Rotert, 
THE KROGER CO., 
1212 State Ave. Cincinnati 4, Ohio 








FOR SALE 


24x20” Buflovak Vacuum Drum Dryer. 
32”x52” and 36"x120” Double Drum Dryers. 
100 to 300 gal. S.S. Mix Tanks, water jkt. 
200 and 400 gal. S.S. Tanks, insul., agit 
150 gal. Votator (Rapid Heat Exchanger). 
40 gal. S.S. Clad, also Alum. Kettles, jkt 
F Wayne Sterilizer, (agit.) 4'x6'x6" 
100 to 330 gal. Pfaudier Tanks, water jkt., agit 
2000 and 3000 gal. Pfaudler Tanks, agit 
125 to 1000 gal. Homogenizers or Viscolizers 
10” Bronze Filter, 14 plates with Pump. 
3’ to 6’ S.S., also Copper Vacuum jus 
‘Lightnin’’ Portable Mixers oP 3 ' H.P 
Model 148C Stokes High Vacuum Es ita HP 
Waukesha Sanitary Pumps &3 H P 
Moyno Stainless Steel Pump, '2 H.P. 


Send 


LESTER KEHOE MACHINERY CORP 
1 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 
Murray Hill 2-4616 








SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


FOR BIGGER and BETTER 
PRODUCTION in 1950... 
Consider This GOOD 
PROCESS EQUIPMENT 


Oliver United Dorrco Filter in nickel; 
6’x3’: complete. 


Sweetland No. 7 Filter Press 
36” Cast Iron Filter Presses 
Ertel & Alsop Disc Filters 


BRAND NEW Sperry 42” Aluminum 
Plate & Frame Filter Presses 


Niagara No. 160 Stainless Filter 


2—Struthers Wells Stainless Drum Dry 
ers; 5‘x10’ 

Bartlett & Snow Stainless Pan Dryer; 
7'10°x2'11" 

2-A. O. Smith Rot. Vac. Dryers 7x20" 
with auxiliaries 


7—Devine and Stokes Vacuum Cham 
ber Dryers: all sizes 


Buflovak Double Drum Dryer, 32x72” 
complete: 5 H.P. 

Stokes Rot. Vac. Dryer 3°xS’ 

6——Louisville Steam Tube Dryers; 5’x25’, 
6’x50° 

Procter & Schwartz Apron Type Con 
veyor Dryers (4) 


3-—-Hersey Monel Dryers 6’x33’ Stainless 
Spray Dryers (3) 


Mojonnier Copper Vac. Pan 6’x16’ with 
calandria section 


12—-Copper Vac. Pans, Coil or jacket 
from 3° to 8’ diameters 


Vulcan Rectifying Column, 2’x36’ 


Forced Circulation Evaporator with In 
conel or Karbate Exchangers 


Stainless Steel Resin Still, 8°x7’ 

5—-Stainless Steel Vac. and Pressure 
Vessels: 3’xS’, 4°x5’ and 5°x8’ 

3—-S.S. Full Jacketed Tanks, 880 gal. 


Copper Storage Tanks, 2090 to 6000 
gals. 


NEW 5000 Gal. S.S. Vert. Tanks 

Dopp 250 Gal. Iron Jktd. Kettles 
Jacketed Steel Sulphonator 7°x90” 
Dopploy 800 Gal. Iron Jktd. Agtd. Kettle 
Pfaudler 2500 Gal. Glass Lined 
Vacuum Pan with New SS. Coils 
Pfaudler 1000 Gal. Jktd. Agtd. Tank 


Send for Complete Bulletin 


Pres.: FRED R. FIRSTENBERG 


FIRST MACHINERY CORP, 
157 Hudson Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Sg mB hsp SN 
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AEROL Co. Inc 
Air Express Div. Rwy. Exp. Agcy 
Allegheny Ludium Steel Corp 
Inserted Between 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co 
American Can Co. 
American Gas Association 
American Machine & Fdry Co 
American Pipe & Construction 
American Pulley Co 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corp 
Archer Daniels Midland Co 
Armour & Co. 
Aseptic Thermo 
Atlas Minerals 


102- 


Co 


indicator Co 
Products Co 


Bareco Oil Co 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Betner Co., Benjamin 
Brown Instrument Div 
Buffalo Forge Co 


Co 


Cambridge Wire Cloth Co 
Canning Machinery Division 
Carpenter Steel Co 

Carrier Corp 
Century Electric 
Chain Belt Co 
Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corp 
Chishoim-Ryder Company 
Chrysler Corp. (Dodge Div.) 
Cleaver-Brooks Company 
Consolidated Packaging 
Crane Co 

Continental Can Co 
Creamery Package 
Crucible Steel Co 
Cyclone Fence Co 


Co 


Mch Corp 


Mfaq. Co 
of America 


Darnell Corp. Ltd 
Day Co 
Distillation Products 
Dodge & Olcott, Inc 
ow Chemical Co 
Dutton Co., C. H 


Inc 


Inserted Between 102-103 
y Co. Second Cover 


Eaton Mfg. Co 
Economic Machiner 


Firmenich & Co 
Florasynth Laboratories 
Food Machinery & Chen 
Foxboro Co 

Frick Co 
Fritzchie 


Brothers Inc 


Gaylord Container Corp 
General Amer. Transp 
General Biochemicals 
General Electric 
Glycerine Producers 
GMC Truck & Cc 
Goggle Parts C 
Gottscho In 


Cor 


Hartford-Empire 
Hinde & Dauch 
Huron Milling ¢ 


Ingersoll-Rand 
International M 
Corp 


Jamison Cold St 
Jansen Container 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
Jenkins Bros 


Machr 


Co 


Kalmazoo Vegetable 
Keasbey & Mattison 
Kiwi Coders Corp 


204 


ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 


Kiensade Products, Inc. 


Krim-Ko Co. 


La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Lubriplate Div. 
Co 


Co. 


Fiske Bros. Refrig. 


Lunkenheimer 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, 
Marley Co. Inc. 

Master Electric Co. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
McGraw-Hill Catalogs 
Mears Kane Ofeldt, Inc. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Mojonnier Bros. Co. . 
Monarch Mfg. Works, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 


nigel Co. 


Inc.. 


Nash Engineering Co 

Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co 
National Engineering Co. 

Niagara Blower Co. 

Nicholson Co., W. 

Nutritional Research Associates 


Oakite 
Omega 
Orr & Sembower, 


Products, Inc. 
Machine Co. 
Inc 


Package Machy Co. 
Pfaudler Co. 

Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chas 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
Plax Corp. Div. 


Powers Regulator Co. 


Quaker 
Quaker 


City Cold Storage 


Maintenance Co. Inc. 


Reeves Pulley Co. 
Republic Steel Corp 
Riege! Paper Corp. 
Ryerson & Son, J. T 


Sandvik Steel Inc 

Santa Fe Tank & Tecwoer 
Sarco Co. Inc 

Sharples Corp. 

Sheffman, John 

Spraying Systems Co 
Sprout, Waldron & Co 


Co 


173 
166 


Standard Brands Inc. 
Steelcote Mfg. Co. : 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Sterling Electric Motors 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 


Taylor Instrument Co. 

Texas Co. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co 

Toledo Scale Co. 

Topflight Tape Co. 

Transparent Wrap Machine : oe 
Trent Tube Co 

Tri-Clover Machine Co. 


Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
Union Special Machine Co 
United Board & Carton Corp.. 
U. S. Cold Storage... 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.. 
U. S. Steel Corp. 


Van Ameringen-Haebler Inc. 


Viking Pump Co. 


Walworth Co. 

Waterous Co. . 

West Disinfecting Co. 

White Motor Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Fuel & Iron Corp. 

Wright Machinery Co. 


Div. 


Yarnall-Waring Co. 


INGREDIENTS FOR THE 
SOR 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 
STORAGE, FROZEN FOODS 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
(Classified Advertising) 


EMPLOYMENT 


Vacant 
Wanted 
Services 


Positions 
Positions 
Employment 


EDUCATIONAI 
Schools 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Offered 

PROPERTY 
Wanted 

EQUIPMENT 


(Used or 
For Sale 


WANTED 


New) 


Surplus 





DISTRICT MANAGERS 


Cc. C. Randolph 
J. F. Juraschek 
Longacre 4-3000 
W. Donald Boyd 
Hubbard 2-4911 


NEW YORK 18 
330 W. 42nd St 


BOSTON 16 
1427 Statler Bldg. 
ATLANTA 3 Ralph Maultsby 
1311 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. Walnut 5778 
CLEVELAND 15 Thomas E. Taylor 
1549 Hanna Bldg. Superior 7000 
DETROIT 26 D. E. Sawyer 
2880 Penobscot Bldg Randolph 1793 
CHICAGO Graharre E. Riddell 
530 N. M’chigan Ave. Whitehall 7900 
PHILADELPHIA 3 Edward A. Martin 
17th & Sansom Streets Rittenhouse 6-0670 
DALLAS 1 . H. Allen 
Empire Bank Bldg Prospect 7-5064 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 J. W. Otterson 
63 Post Street Ralph Dorland 
Douglas 22-4600 
Cc. W. Dysinger 
Willkam Menne 
Michigan 3691 
David T. Kenney 
Lucas 4867 
Atlantic 4707 


LOS ANGELES 14 
621 S. Hope Street 


ST. LOUIS 8 
Continental Bldg. 

PITTSBURGH 22 
7339 Oliver Bldg 





Miscellaneous 


ADVERTISERS INDEX 
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The MARK of QUALITY 


on 
FITTINGS —VALVES 
PUMPS — TUBING 
and SPECIALTIES 


Tri-Clover Sanitary Fit- 
tings—available in a com- 
plete line of Stainless 
Steel and Tri-Alloy types, 
from |" thru 4" O.D., to 
meet all sanitary code re- 
quirements. Many exclu- 
sive items and manufac- 
turers specialties incorpo- 
rating patented design 
and mechanical features. 
(New reduced prices now 
in effect. 


New Lift-Type Plug Valves 
— enthusiastically ac- 
cepted by hundreds of 
users. Outstanding design 
and easy-operation fea- 
tures of this revolutionary 
lift-type valve guarantee 
satisfactory performance. 


Tri-Clover is “Pump 
Headquarters”—for all 
centrifugal pump needs, 
offering a complete line of 
sanitary, brine and water 
types in a wide range of 
sizes and capacities, for 
clear and heavy liquids, 
and semi-solids. 


There is no greater protection against product contami 
nation than the use of Tri-Clover sparkling on Stain- 
less Steel or Tri-Alloy Sanitary Fittings, Valves, and 
Pumps, together with Stainless Steel Tubing, te obtain 
fully approved liquid conveying lines. See your jobber, 
or write for further details. 


Tri-Clouer 


MACHINE CO. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
;, 
TRIALLOY AND STAl NLESS STEEL TRI: wR on FABRICATED STAIN LESS STEEL 
PUMPS, TUBING, SPECIALTIES J) 


THE Complete LINE 


iN DUSTRI Al PUMPS 
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your finest 
Recipes... 
Sty Gy 
with your 
eyes shut 


With two common processing variables, time and 
temperature, automatically regulated by a Foxboro 
Model 40 Cam-Set Controller, your finest recipe 
can be duplicated time after time. No need to 
watch operations. Unskilled help can handle them. 

The Foxboro Cam-Set Time-Temperature Control 
Panel, shown above, may employ any standard 
Foxboro Controller, pneumatic or electric, using 
any standard chart range. Cam blanks (actual 
charts printed on aluminum discs ) are easily cut 
on job to duplicate the most complex schedules. 
Cam-set and controller cases rigidly connected 
for perfect alignment, ease of mounting and 
space saving. 

This combination has many cost-saving applica- 
tions . . . ON PRESSURE AND ATMOSPHERIC COOKING, 
ROASTERS, DRYERS, OVENS, FERMENTATION TANKS, 
ETc. Send for Bulletin 438. The Foxboro Company, 
30 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U.S. A. 


f O INSTRUMENTS 


T.orr 


for Better Food Processing 





America finds 4 new, easy way 1 


O' tv of the war has come one bless 
~ { il 


ing—a lesson in thrift for mi 
lions of those who never before had 


learned to save. 


Enrolled under the Payroll Savings 
Plan in thousands of factories, offices, 
and stores, over 27 million American 
wage earners were purchasing “yy” 
Bonds alone at the rate of about 6 
billion dollars worth a year by the 


time V-J Day 


arrived. 


With War Bond Savings automati 
cally deducted from their wages every 
week, thrift was “painless” to those 
wage earners. At the end of the war, 
many who never before had bank ac 
counts eould scarcely believe the say 


ings they held. 


The moral was plain to most. Here 


as a new, easy way to save, one as 


‘!] suited to the future as to the past 

lodayv, mull sof Americans 
ure continuing to buy, through their 
not War Bonds, 


hut their peacetime equivalent U.S. 


Payroll Savings 


Suvings Bonds. 


From war to peace! War Bonds are now 
known as U.S. Savings Bonds, bring the same 
high return—$25 for every $18.75 at maturity. 


Keeping cost of living in check! Buying 
only needed plentiful goods and saving the 
money which would bid up prices of scarce 
goods keeps your cost of living from rising. 
Save automatically—regularly. 


Out of pay— into nest eggs! A wage earner 
can choose his own figure, have it deducted 
regularly from earnings under Payroll 
Savings Plan. 


SAVINGS AND INTEREST ACCUMULATED 


raced in 10 Yeors 
$2,163.45 

3,607.54 

4,329.02 

5,416.97 

7,217.20 

8,060 42 

10,628.74 


Savings chart. Plan above shows how even 
modest weekly savings can grow into big 
figures. Moral: Join your Payroll Savings 
Plan uext payday. 





New homes to own! Thousands of new 
homes, like this, will be partially paid for 
through Bonds wisely accumulated during 
the next five to ten years. 








SAVE THE EASY WAY... 
BUY YOUR BONDS 
THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 











Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 


with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Customer 


IS MONEY 
IN THE BANK 


Save it as 


PROTECTING YOUR PRODUCT 
FROM DAMAGE IN TRANSIT 
WITH 


Damacep merchandise and its accompany- 
ing irritations often result in loss of customer 
goodwill. You owe it to yourself to take every 
precaution against this loss. You can do so by 
permitting Gaylord’s Engineering and Research 
Department to analyze your present container 
—if it's right, they'll tell you; if it isn’t, recom- 
mendations will be made. No obligation, of 
course—just call the Gaylord office nearest you. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco + Atlanta * New Orleans + Jersey City + Seattle 
T ID FIBRE BOXES 

CORBSSATED AUD SOLID FIERE BS e Indianapolis + Houston + Los Angeles + Oakland + Minneapolis + Detroit + Jacksonville 

FOLDING CARTONS @ Columbus + Fort Worth + Tampa « Cincinnati + Dallas + Des Moines » Oklahoma City 

XRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS @ Greenville + Portland + St. Louis * San Antonio + Memphis + Kansas City + Bogalusa 

Milwaukee + Chattanooga » Weslaco + New Haven + Appleton + Hickory + Greensboro 

KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES @ Sumter + Jackson * Miami * Omaha « Mobile + Philadelphia + Little Rock +» Charlotte 
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TEXACO presents MILTON BERLE on 


Texaco 
Pha on 


Courtesy Sturtevant Division, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Lubricate with TEXACO CAPELLA OILS 


Cleaner operation for both refrigeration and 
air conditioning compressors results when 
you use Texaco Capella Oils. Efficiency is 
therefore higher, maintenance and operat- 
ing costs are lower. 

Texaco Capella Oils are especially refined 
for compressor lubrication. They have very 
low pour tests and very high resistance to 
carbon, gum and sludge formations. They 
keep compressor rings free and valves active. 


They are moisture-free and do not react 


with refrigerants. 

Get the greatest possible efficiency and 
economy in your compressor operation. Use 
the Texaco Capella Oils recommended for 
your particular compressors and operating 
conditions, A Texaco Lubrication Engineer 
will gladly advise you. 

Just call the nearest of the more than 
2,000 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants 
in the 48 States, or write The Texas Com- 
pany, 135 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





TEXACO Capella Oils @> 


FOR ALL AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT 


television every Tuesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 
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